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‘“« Assem para, et accipe auream fabulam: fabulas immo, nam me priorum nova 
admonuit.”’— Piinivs. 


ONcE upon a time, there was a certain king who took it into his 
head to have a throne, or a chair, or a saddle, of some peculiar 
pattern, which, as far as I know, has never been described ;* but 
whatever it might be, he could find no artificer who would under- 
take to execute his conceptions. 

Now it so happened that shortly before this time, a young 
artist had come to the place where the king held his court. 
He had been brought up, and for some years employed, by 
an eminent goldsmith, who was master of the mint in what might 
then be called another country. I do not find any reason assigned 
for this migration of the young workman, who perhaps only went 
(like the mechanics of a great part of Europe even now) on 
a wanderschaft, to acquire more perfect knowledge of his art. He 
seems, however, to have left home with a good character, as one 


* “ Sella aurea "—but the learned are not farther agreed than that it was some- 
thing to sit on. Fleury and Ceillier say, “un siége magnifique ;” and Butler, 
“a magnificent chair of state.” Pommeraye, with more caution, calls it, *‘un 
ouvrage ;” and adds in the margin, “‘ Sella aurea, qui se peut entendre, d’ une selle de 
cheval selon I’ opinion commun, ou d’un trone royale selon I’ explication de M. de 
‘Montigni en ses annotations,” &c. I quite agree with those who understand a saddle, 
because I think that agrees best with a subsequent part of the story, which seems to 
imply something more portable, and producible, and concealable, than a throne or a 
magnificent chair of state. I do not know how much of the saddle was made of 
gold, for, indeed, I am not very well acquainted with the history and use of such 
things; but, without wishing tediously to detain the reader on a subject which I never 
get upon without extreme reluctance, I must add that Du Cange quotes a passage 
which mentions, “ equos cum sellis aureis,” (in 7. sella.) That is, indeed, from a 
period considerably later than this king; but I find it mentioned elsewhere that 
when a rogue, named Winegard, robbed a certain bishop, who was almost a contem- 
porary of the king, of the ‘‘ ministerium ecclesiasticum aureum,” which he used to 
carry with him on his missionary excursions, “de calice et patena fecit sibi fieri 
sellam auream.”’ e 


Vou. VIIi.— August, 1835, . 
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THE DARW AGEs. 


who was loved and respected by those among whom he lived, not 
only for extraordinary skill as a workman, but for the simplicity 
of his manners, and his strict and regular piety. Whether 
he owed it to his professional skill, or to his character, or to some 
introduction which is not recorded, I do not know ; but in a few 
days after his arrival at the place where the court was, he 
was taken under the patronage of the king’s treasurer ; under 
whose protection he set to work at his business, and soon made 
friends of all around him. The treasurer was naturally consulted 
by his royal master on the golden project which filled his mind ; 
and he, as naturally, thought of the young stranger. He conferred 
with him, and reported to the king that he had found an artist 
who w ould undertake the business. 

The king was delighted ; and gave an order to the treasurer for 
an ample quantity “of vold, which he faithfully delivered to 
the goldsmith, who immediately set to work. He wrought with 
oreat diligence, and with such ingenuity and honesty that, from 
the materials which he received for one saddle, he made two. 
This, though apparently impossible, he was able to do because he 
not only used the materials very skilfully, but abstained from the 
common practice of cheating under pretence of waste occasioned 
by cutting, filing, and melting. When he had completed them, 
he took one of the saddles to the king, who was filled with 
admiration. He praised the elegance of the work, and ordered a 
suitable reward to be given to the artist ; who thereupon brought 
forth the other saddle, and told his majesty that he had thought 
it better to make up what was over in that manner than to w aste 
it. The king was astonished, and, at first, incredulous ; but, 
finding that he had really made both saddles from the materials 
delivered to him for one, he not only praised his skill, but assured 


him that he should from thenceforth consider him worthy of 
confidence in greater matters. In fact, this was the first step of 


his advancement at court; and, from that time forward, he not 
only rose to the highest eminence in his art, but increased in 
favour with the king and his nobles. Ina word, he seems to have 
been in much the same circumstances as those ‘of George Heriot 
at the court of our James, and to have enjoyed the same > personal 
favour, or perhaps I should say, royal friendship. 

It appears to have been soon after this, and it was probably an 
occasion of his being appointed to some confidential situation, or 
employed in some business of state, that he was required to take 
an oath on the relics of the saints in the presence of his sovereign. 
“I do not know how it happened,” says his friend and biographer, 
“that I was present at the time; but it may be naturally sup- 
posed that I was likely to be there in the w ay of my duty, for | 
was brought up in my childhood at that king’ s court;” and 
he proceeds to relate that the goldsmith respectfully, but firmly, 
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refused to comply with the requisition. * His majesty was urgent ; 
and the poor, goldsmith, seeing no alternative but to disobey 
either God or the king, (and each was considered a sin in those 
days,) burst into tears. The king had the good sense to give way 
—to speak to him in a kind and soothing | manner — and to dis- 
miss him with a cheerful countenance, and an assurance that he 
should feel more confidence in him than if he had sworn all sorts 
of oaths—“ pollicens se plus eum ex hoc jam crediturum quam 
si multimoda tunc dedisset juramenta.” 

Shortly after this, he seems to have entered on a more strictly 
religious life, which he commenced by a general confession of his 
sins, and a course of great austerity. “ H. aving arrived,” says his 
biographer, “at the age of full maturity, he desired to manifest 
himself as a vessel sanctified for the service of God ;” and he 
adds, that ‘* he began stoutly to resist the striving of the flesh by 
the fervourof the Spirit, that is, according tothe apostle, i in labours, 

in watcliings, in fastings, in chastity, i in much patience, and in 
charit unteioned ; for in opposition to the present desires of the 
Sisk, te set before him the fires of future punishment, and the 
consideration of the fire of hell kept out the heat of concupiscence. 

lle prayed without ceasing for heavenly gifts, and offered his 
supplications to God by day and by night, “frequently repeating 
from the book of Job-—“I would seek unto God, and unto God 
would I commit my cause, which doeth great things and un- 
searchable; marvellous things without number... . to set up on 
high those that be low ; that those which mourn may be exalted 
to safety.” He restricted himself from fulness of bread that he 
might gain the bread of heaven. His face, indeed, was pale with 
fasting, his body dry and withered ; but his mind glowed with 
ever-increasing love of his he: avenly country. The consideration 
of more heavy evils made him bear light afflictions with patience ; 

for, habitually looking forward to the end of his present life, he 
feasedl the future sentence of God, and his tremendous judgment, 
knowing that it is written, “ Happy is the man that feareth 
alway,” (Prov. XXVIIL. 14,) and that of the apostle, “Work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling.” (Philip. i. 12.) 
Also that saying of Job, “ For I have alway feared God like as 


* “ Divinum intuitum verens,” says his biographer. I really do not understand 
it; or know how far a modern writer may be correct in saying that his reluctance 
arose from the fear of taking what he considered as an unnecessary oath. Indeed I 
can hardly suppose that to have been the case; and still less that his reluctance pro- 
ceeded (aw has been suggested) from a superstitious dread of meddling with relies. 
To this, I presume, his business must have accustomed him; but I notice the 
matter because I have been led, by other circumstance, to suppose that there have 
been persons in every age who doubted of the lawfulness of oaths in general ; and it 
seems not improb: ible th: at he may have been one of them. 

t Job v. 8—Ego deprecabor Dominum, et ad Deum ponam eloquium meum ; 
Qui facit magna et-inserutabilia, et mirabilia absque numero. Qui ponit humiles in 
sublime, et marentes erigit sospitate. 
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“ 


the waves swelling over me.” (c. xxxi. 23.)* By night he would 
lie at the feet of his Lord, smiting his breast with his hands, and 
watering his cheeks with tears ; and with eyes uplifted and sup- 
pressed sighs did he look to Him whom he feared to have 
offended—and many a time did he repeat, “ Against thee only 
have I sinned ”—‘ have mercy upon me according to thy loving 
kindness,” (Ps. li. 4, 1;) and that of Job, “‘ O remember that my 
life is wind,” (viii. 7,) and “let me alone, for my days are 
vanity,” (17;) and, being as it were out of himself, he pictured 
to his own mind that which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
hath entered into the heart of man, but which God hath prepared 
for those who love him. 

Whatever may be my motive for running into this story, it 
certainly is not to set up the goldsmith as a perfect model 
of doctrine and practice. If the reader should think him foolish, 
or pharisaical, or heterodox, it is no fault of mine — at least if 1 
succeed in what is really my wish, and faithfully repeat an old 
story. I do not want to conceal that the goldsmith’s religion — 
for | cannot help thinking that he had some —was mixed with 
superstition. He had relics hanging up in his chamber, and he 
saw and smelt (or said, and I really believe thought, that he saw 
and smelt,) a fragrant balsam distilling from them ; and he took 
this to be an answer to the earnest and fervent prayer which he 
had poured forth beneath them, that God would vouchsafe to give 
him some sign that his repentance was accepted. ‘‘ Remembering 
his prayer,” says his biographer, “ and utterly astonished at the 
goodness of the divine bounty, with deep groaning from his 
inmost soul, he blessed Christ the faithful rewarder, who hath 
never forsaken those who have trusted in him. This, therefore, 
was the beginning of his goodness, or rather of Almighty God’s, 
from whom all derive power for all things” — hoc ergo fuit 
initium virtutum ejus, imo omnipotentis Dei, per quem omnes 
omnia possunt. 

The reader is not, however, to suppose that the artist, and 
the man of business and active benevolence, was lost in the 
ascetic. The goldsmith, it is true, came to have a very monkish 
appearance, and was commonly to be seen in very mean clothes, 
with a rope for his girdle. His biographer confesses that when he 
first came to court, he did, indeed, somewhat ruffle it in the 
bravery of silk, and gold, and gems ; but even then, adds this 
bosom friend, who was in all his secrets, and who was, as I have 
said, brought up at the court—who was, in fact, a little scion of 
nobility, and induced by his admiration of the goldsmith to 
embrace a religious life, and who, with his brother, became, as he 
tells us, one heart and one soul with him—even then, says his 


* “ Semper enim quasi tumentes super me fluctus timui Dominum.” 
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THE DARK AGES, 
biographer, his finery concealed a hair shirt. Still, however, 
though his finery was laid aside, and his dress and manners 
approached to the monastic, he was not less diligent in business 
than fervent in spirit. He wrought incessantly with his own 
hands at his trade, with a book open before him, having, it seems, 

constructed for this purpose a sort of revolving desk, by means of 
which he could bring before him a number of books in succes- 
sion ;* and moreover, though a w orking man, and a reading man, 
and a man high in office and in court favour, he appears to have 
been always ready for, and constantly engaged in, works of active 
benevolence. 

It is not my present business to enter into all the details of the 
goldsmith’s life; or to tell how the favour and confidence of his 
first royal master was continued by his son and successor. I pass 
over the accounts which his biographer gives of the favours which 
his sovereign heaped upon him, and which he so freely bestowed 
in acts of charity, that, if a stranger inquired for him, (and what 
stranger came to that city who did not ?) the natural answer was, 
“Go into such a quarter, and where you see a crowd of poor 
people you will find him.” It might be imagined that such 
lavish bounty was sufficient to exhaust even all the means which 
could be obtained from an extensive business and from royal 
munificence; though the king seldom refused him any request, 
not so much, I am afraid, from any real zeal for religion as from 
an hereditary attachment to the goldsmith, and because he knew 
that in giving him anything he was conferring a benefit, not 
on one, but on many. But, in fact, the goldsmith had other and, 
[ suppose, much greater expenses. One of these arose from what 
his time and circumstances rendered a very obvious Christian duty. 
His mode of performing it might now be considered singular and 
unwise ; and perhaps, as it was not adopted by some of those who 
have, in modern hase felt most strongly aid at Heast, talked and 


* «eR, 





dette at in usum Rese sneuetih b qui amplurim: 1 ex auro et gemmis ; sadabas 
fabricans indefesso, et contraeum * * * * vernaculus ejus. .. . qui magistri sequens 
vestigia, et ipse postmodum venerabilem vitam duxit. Sedens ergo * * * * ad opus 
pradictum, codicem sibimet pre oculis preparabat apertum, ut quoquo genere 
laborans divinum perciperet mandatum.” His biographer farther says, ‘‘ Habebat 
itaque in cubiculo suo multa sanctorum dependentia pignora, necnon et sacros libros 
in gyro per axem plurimos, quos post psalmodiam et orationem revolvens, et quasi 
apis prudentissima diversos ex diversis flores legens, in alvearium sui pectoris optima 
quaque recondebat.” I cannot help supposing that this revolving was more than 
what is usually meant by turning over the leaves of a book, and refers to some 
contrivance by which he could bring a variety within his reach; though it does not 
appear to have been so understood by any moderns whose notice of him I have seen. 

Perhaps I may have some readers to whom it is only fair to state that, in writers of 
the middle age, such an expression as “ sacros libros,” even if it had been “ scripturam 
sacram,” would not necessarily imply the Bible. I do not doubt that what we pro- 
perly call Holy Scripture was meant to be included in this case, and elsewhere 

in this history ; but without being aware that such phrases were used to designate 


** religous books ” in general, the student of church history would be liable to fall 
into error, 
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written most fiercely,) about the abolition of slavery, it may be lable 
to serious objections which I do not perceive. To me, a very poor 
judge in such matters, and perhaps somewhat prejudiced, it 
seems that his plan, whatever faults it might have, was the most 
simple, certain, and expeditious — he put ‘his hand in his pocket, 
and paid the price of redemption. It was not the grandest way 
of doing the thing ; but he lived in a dark age, when, even if the 
thing itself could have been successfully carried on, the collateral 
benefits of philanthropy and political agitation were little under- 
stood. Right or wrong, however, his “biographer tells us that 
when he heard of a sale of slaves, he set off immediately, and 
bought as many as twenty or thirty, or even fifty or an hundred 
ata time. When he had got them, the next business was to carry 
them before the king, and set them at full liberty with all the 
forms of law. When they had thus become their own masters, 
he suggested to them three courses, and helped them to take 
which they pleased, if they chose to take either. In the first 
place, if they chose to return home, he was ready to give them all 
the assistance in his power,—secondly, any who wished to remain 
with him, le willingly allowed to do so; and it was rather on the 
footing of brethren than of servants —thirdly, if he could persuade 
them to become monks, he treated them with great respect, 
honoured them as a class superior to that to which he belonged, 
supplied them with clothes, and all other necessaries, sent them 
to different monasteries, and took a great deal of care of them. 
All this was, no doubt, very expensive ; but it was not all. He 
asked the king to give him’ a certain town that he might there 
build a ladder by which they might both get to heaven. His 
majesty granted it at once; and he built a monastery capable of 
receiving a hundred and fifty monks. He spent upon it “ ail that 
he had, yall that he could get from the king, all that he could 
honestly come by in any way, and all that the creat were willing 
to give.” His biographer says, “ You might see waggons heavily 
laden with vessels of brass and wood for all purposes, bedding, 
table-linen, a great number of religious books, and, indeed, ev ery 
thing necessary for the monastery ; ; In so much that some evil- 
minded persons were moved to envy ;”* and, having himself 
inspected the place, he speaks in high terms of the order and 
discipline maintained in it. He adds, “There is now a great 
company there, adorned with all the flowers of various graces. 
There are also many astificers skilled in divers arts, who, being 





° is vero tanta se devotione, tantoque amore eodem loco diffudit, ut quidquid, 
habere potuisset, ut quidquid Regi auferre, quidquid digne comparare, quidquid 
etiam gratuito ei a potentibus largitum esset, cuncta pradicto loco destinaret. 
Videres plaustra vehere onera copiosa vascula utique usibus necessaria, erea simul et 
lignea: vestimenta etiam lectuaria ac linteamina mensalia, necnon et volumina 
sacrarum scripturarum quamplurima, sed et omnia que erant Monasterii usibus 
necessaria, in tantum ut pravi quique ingenti ex hoc succenderentur invidia, 
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perfected in the fear of Christ, are always prepared to yield ready 
obedience. No man there claims anything as his own; but (as 
we read in the Acts of the Apostles), all things are, in all respects, 
common. And the place is so fertile and so beautiful that any 
body going there, amidst its wide orchards and pleasant gardens, 
might well exclaim, ‘ How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy 
tabernacles, O Israel! like shady woods, as cedar trees beside the 
waters, as gardens by the river side.’ It 1s of such that Solomon 
has said, ‘ The habitations of the righteous shall be blessed ; ” * 
and he goes on to describe how it was surrounded by an enclosure 
(not, indeed, a stone wall, but a bank, with ledge and ditch — 
spheerico muro, non quidem lapideo ; sed fossatum sepe munitum), 
about a mile and a quarter in circumference ; and how the excel- 
lent river on which it was situated, with all the beauties of wood, 
water, and precipice, combined (perhaps one should say con- 
trasted) with the enclosure of the monastery, entirely filled with 
fruit-bearing trees, might almost make the spectator fancy that 
he saw paradise before him. 

“Yes, the monks took care to make themselves comfortable.” 
No doubt they did; and I dare say, if the truth were known, the 
reader does the same; and I believe that, if he observes the 
course of things, he will find that no man can rationally seek his 
own comfort without promoting the comfort of others. At any 
rate, | restrain myself with difficulty from expressing a very 
familiar train of thought, now excited by this peep at the in- 
closed monastery. Very often it has been awakened; and I 
know of nothing in the history of the dark ages more admirable 
and adorable than the visible Providence of God over-ruling not 
only the better sense and feelings, but even the weakness and 
whims, the folly, the fanaticism, the sin of the monks, and ac- 
tually making their infirmities and vices the means of spreading 
not only religion, but civilization; and setting forth in a dark 
and desolate age, in lands ravaged by fire and sword, among men 
wild and turbulent and cruel—setting forth, in characters of 
peace and sunshine, the great truth that godliness hath the pro- 
mise of this life as well as of that to come. I hope, some time 
or other, to shew this, with no other difficulty than what arises 
from selecting out of the abundant materials which are furnished 
by monastic history. 

To return, therefore, to the goldsmith ; and it will be a very 
natural mode of transition if I say a few words of his foreman— 
at least 1 suppose him to have held that rank from his being 
placed first in the list of the goldsmith’s workmen, which his 
biographer gives, and his stating that he used to sit opposite his 
master at work, as may be seen in a foregoing note. He was a 
foreigner of good family, who had been brought away from his 


* Prov. iii. 33. 
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own country in his childhood, and sold asa slave. Happily for 
him, he was purchased by the goldsmith, who sent him to this 
new monastery which he had founded, to be educated, and then 
took him back, and they worked and read together.* So matters 
went on, until the goldsmith gave up business ; and then what 
could the foreman do but go back to the scene of his youth, and 
turn monk? At least he did so; and, by direction of his old 
master, he became a priest also. Whether it was out of respect 
to their founder, or whether the same qualities which had en- 
deared him to his master won the affection and respect of the 
abbot and monks, or whether it was commanded by the mild vir- 
tues of rigid austerities which had become habitual to him, I 
cannot tell; but, in fact, he received so much attention and 
honour that he did not know what to do with himself in the 
monastery,+ and seems to have remained there only out of re- 
spect for his benefactor; for, as soon as ever he heard of his 
death, he fairly ran away. ‘Two texts of Scripture seem to have 
harassed his mind, and made him fear lest in his popularity 
with men he should lose the favour of God{—“ They that please 
men; they are ashamed because God hath despised them,” 
(Ps. li. 5); and the words of the apostle—“ If I yet pleased 
men I should not be the servant of Christ.” (Gal.i. 10.) He 
wandered alone through desert places until he found a remote, 
and almost inaccessible, spot among the rocks, which he could 
only approach on his hands and knees, but which offered the 
necessary supply of wild fruits and water. ‘ There he lived,” 
says his biographer, “ always singing in his heart that of David— 
‘ Oh that I had wings like a dove ; for then would I fly away, 
and be at rest. Lo! then would [ wander afar off, and remain 
in the wilderness’S—‘ As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
so panteth my soul after thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for 
God, for the living God: when shall I come and appear before 
God?’ For he was such a man as Jeremiah describes when he 
says, ‘ It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth. 
He sitteth alone and keepeth silence, because he hath borne it 
upon him ;’|| and elsewhere, ‘1 sat alone because of thy hand, for 
thou hast filled me with indignation.”4] Knowing, however, the 








* “ Quem vir sanctus”—that is, the abbot (says the biographer of the foreman ) “sicut 
in mandatis aeceperat, cum omni diligentia sub pietatis studio enutrivit, sacris literis 
erudivit, evangelicis atque apostolicis documentis roboravit ;” and then sent him 
back to his master, to work at bis business. He kept him constantly about his per- 
son; and the young captive “ alter Eliswus, Elia felix virtutum ejus heres et suc- 
cessor, Deo donante futurus famulabatur obsequiis. Fabricabant ambo simul inde- 
fesse apertos pre ocellis semper codices habentes, geminum inde fructum capientes, 
ut videlicet manus usibus hominum, mentes vero usibus manciparentur divinis.” 

t+ Whether they made him abbot I do not know. Who is to decide when Ma- 
billon and the Bollandists disagree ! 

t “ Qui hominibus placent confusi sunt quoniam Deus sprevit cos.” — Vulg. 


§ Ps. lv. 6. | Lam. iii, 27, 28. G Jer. xv. 17. 
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dangers of idleness, and the apostolic injunction, that he who 
would not work should not eat, he employed himself in cultivat- 
ing the earth; and soon found farther occupation in preaching 
to the multitudes who came to visit him, and to seek his prayers 
and. instruction. I believe that only one of his sermons is in 
print. That it is quite original I do not vouch; neither will I 
take upon me to say that it contains all and omits nothing that 
it should contain, for that is more than I can say of any sermon 
that [ ever saw or heard; but [ am not writing controversially, 
and merely wish, on this occasion, to tell the reader, as a matter 
of fact, what he did say ; and according to the specimen given 
by his biographer, it was as follows :—‘ Brethren, hear what | 
say with attention; and sedulously meditate on it in your hearts. 
God the Father, and his Son our Lord Jesus Christ, who gave 
his precious blood for us, you must love with all your soul, and 
with all your mind. Keep your hearts clean from wicked and 
impure thoughts; maintain brotherly love among yourselves, 
and love not the things that are in the world. Do not think 
about what you have, but what you are. Do you desire to hear 
what you are? The prophet tells you, saying—‘ All flesh is 
grass; all the goodliness thereof as the flower of the field.’* 
Consider how short the present life is ; always fearing, have the 
day of judgment before your eyes. While there is opportunity, 
redeem your sins by alms and good works.” Such, says his 
biographer, were his discourses ; and if the reader cannot agree 
with him in adding, “ sermo ejus mellifluus sufficienti sale erat 
conditus,” he may yet join me in hoping that he spoke truly 
in saying, that “ no corrupt or idle discourse at any time pro- 
ceeded out of his mouth ; never was anything on his lips but 
Christ, and peace, and mercy.” 

As he grew old, his thoughts turned again to the monastery 
which he had twice left, and he besought the abbot to build a 
little cell near it in honour of its founder, and to let him live 
there. The abbot accordingly built one, rather more than half 
a mile from the monastery ; and there the old man lived, con- 
stantly employed in reading or praying, or some work of Chris- 
tian duty or benevolence, or some handicraft, until he was ninety- 
four years old. I do not know that he ever pretended to work 
miracles. One of his biographers gives them to him by whole- 
sale ; but another account is not only very sparing on that point, 
but relates an anecdote which has quite an opposite aspect. When 
a certain woman, who was grievously wounded, went to the gate 
of the monastery, asking to see him, “ he would by no means see 
her, but sent her back this message :—‘ Woman, why do you 
ask my help? [I ama mortal, and your associate in infirmity ; 
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but, if you believe in Christ, whom I serve, go away and pray to 
God according to your faith, and you will be healed.’ [mme- 
diately she went away believing; and having without delay 
called on Jesus, returned home healed.” 

To proceed, however, with our story. Up to the point at 
which we digressed from the goldsmith’s affairs, our history 
might have served for master and man; but then a great differ- 
ence began. When the servant became a monk, the master be- 
came a bishop. But I ought to have mentioned several things 
before this, only I write under a constant dread of being tedious. 
One hears so much of “ wading through”—not thick folios and 
cubical quartos—but even magazine articles on subjects more 
popular than mine, that 1 am always tempted to omit those 
details which in my own opinion give interest to history, and 
enable one to understand, and remember, and use it. But for 
this [ should have told of the opposition which the goldsmith 
and his noble convert and biographer, though both laymen, 
made to the simony which was too prevalent in their part of the 
world—how they also opposed heresy, and drove it out of the 
kingdom with personal injury to the heretics—and how the 
goldsmith converted a mansion in the capital, which his royal 
master had given him, into a convent for three hundred nuns, 
who lived there under the superintendence of an abbess, who 
was very appropriately (though, | suppose, accidentally) named 
Aurea. She was not, I believe, the daughter of the goldsmith, 
nor do [ find or suppose that he had any children; but he is said 
to have had a god-daughter ; and were it not for the reasons just 
mentioned, | should run into a story about her. As it is, even, 
I cannot help briefly mentioning one or two particulars of her 
history ; for the truth of which, however, as to matter of fact, | 
by no means vouch. [ quote it for the illustration of our subject ; 
were ita contemporary and literally true story, it would be worth 
our attention, or indeed whether it were truth or fiction; and if 
it belongs to a later period, (of which, I suppose, there can be no 
doubt,) it is still more deserving of notice. It 1s as much (I think 


indeed more) to our purpose to read the romance, if it be one, of 


a writer of any period within the limits to which this work must 
belong than to learn the real adventures of a young woman, | 
pass over the account of her noble birth, and her betrothal in 
her infancy to one of equal rank, and how at a marriageable age 
she persuaded him to accompany her to Rome; and how, while 
he was rambling about to see the rarities of the city, she took the 
opportunity of throwing herself at the pope’s feet, and declaring 
her determination to become a nun—it is sufficient to say that 
she did so, and that after returning thanks to God, his holiness 
addressed her:— ‘ Of what nation art thou, and from what 
country dost thou come, maiden? And say also, what is thy 
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name, and the creed of thy people ; for 1 suppose thee to have 
been born of noble race, and instructed in sacred learning from 
thine infancy.’ Whereupon she, with most serene mind and 
countenance, and with downcast look, began :—‘ If you inquire, 
O father and lord, concerning my nation, lama * * * * my 
name is * * * * | was born in the district of * * * *, whence 
I came hither. I was educated by Christian parents ; and, con- 
trary to my own will, (and I believe to the will of God,) I was 
betrothed to a young man, whom I give up, and turn from, being 
bound by the love of Christ, through whose guidance and favour 
1 remain free from all pollution in body and mind. I devote 
myself to Him who created all things ; and that faith of which 
you inquire, | keep unbroken to Him— which faith, if you really 
wish to hear it, most excellent father, I will re hearse ; : for though 
lam a barbarian by nation, we, notwithstanding, ‘profess that 
true and holy faith which was brought to us in the end of time 
from this holy apostolical see and catholic mother church. For 
truly, when your holiness “een after our creed, it seems like 
Christ’s asking water from the Samaritan woman, in that while 
he vouchsafed to honour her with such a discourse, he covertly 
insinuated that no nation could exclude any one from the faith. 
As, therefore, we blush not for our creed, so we are not con- 
founded by reason of our nation; for David commands that all 
peoples should clap their hands, and rejoice before God with the 
voice of praise, &c. But since we are admonished by the apos- 
tolical injunction to give a reason concerning the hope and 
charity that is in us to all who ask us, I will no longer delay to 
set forth before your holiness, in few words, the glory of our 
faith. We believe, then, and confess a chief and unlimited 
(summum et incircumscriptum) spirit, without beginning of time 
or ending, to be the one omnipotent God ; as Moses has said, 
‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one.’ There is, I say, one 
Father, unbegotten ; one Son, his only begotten ; one Holy Spirit, 
proceeding from both, co-eternal with the Father and the Son ; 
but that always the Father is God ; the Son, God ; and the Holy 
Ghost, God; by whom, through whom, and in whom, are all 
things, and without whom nothing was made. This tripartite 
conjunction, and conjunct division, both excludes unity in the 
persons, and produces unity notwithstanding the distinction of 
persons. But while we believe in three persons, we do not be- 
lieve in three Gods; but we confess one Godhead in three per- 
sons. We believe in a Holy Trinity of subsistent persons; but 
in an unity as to the nature, majesty, and substance of God. 
We, therefore, divide all that exists into two parts ; and, except 
only the Trinity, all that has power, action, or motion in heaven, 
earth, or sea, we believe and confess to be a creature, and God 
the only Creator. Moreover, we belicve that the Sou of God was, 
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in the last times, conceived of the Holy Ghost, and born of the 
Virgin Mary, and took upon him the flesh and soul of human 
nature. In which flesh we believe and confess that he was cru- 
cified and buried, and arose from the dead; and that in that 
same flesh, though of another glory, after his resurrection, he 
ascended into heaven, from whence we expect him to come as the 
Judge of the quick and the dead. We also confess an entire and 
perfect resurrection of our flesh in which we now live and move 
in this present life; and that in it we shall either receive the re- 
ward of good things for good actions, or sustain punishment for 
evil actions. Repentance of sins we confess with the fullest 
faith, and receive as a second grace, according to what the apostle 
says to the Corinthians—‘ | was minded to come unto you before 
that ye might have a second benefit.* (Secundam gratiam.) 
This 1s the treasure of our faith, which we keep sealed with the 
seal of the creed of the church which we received in baptism. 
Thus before God we believe with our hearts ; thus before all men 
we confess with our mouths ; that the knowledge of it may give 
faith to men, and that his image may bear testimony to God.” 
Such, we are told, was this virgin’s confession ; and I have en- 
deavoured to translate it as literally as possible, without addition 
or diminution, Should any reader observe that she did not say 
anything about transubstantiation, or purgatory, or prayers for 
the dead, or worshipping the Virgin Mary, or the saints, or relics, 
or indeed any of the subjects with which it might have been sup- 
posed that a candidate for the veil would have entertained the 
pope in a “ barbarous age” like hers, when “ religion lay expiring 
under a motley and enormous heap of superstitious inventions,” | 
cannot help it. Neither am I concerned to explain to system- 
makers how it was that the great western-antichrist, instead of 
opening his “ mouth, speaking great things” to blaspheme God 
and his saints, should have given utterance to the prayer which 
followed her confession—or, rather, the benediction of her veil, 
and the other habits which she was to assume :—* § Look down, 
© Lord, on this thine handmaid, that the purpose of holy vir- 
ginity which, by thy inspiration, she hath formed, she may, 
under thy governance, keep. May there be in her, O Lord, by 
the gift of thy Spirit, a prudent modesty, a serious gentleness, a 
chaste freedom. May she be fervent in charity, and love no- 
thing beside Thee (extra te.) May she study so to live as that 
she may deserve praise without being ambitious of it. In thy 
fear may she love Thee above all things, and in love may she 
fear Thee in all things. Be thou, O Lord, her rejoicing ; thou 
her comfort in sorrow ; thou her counsel in doubt. Be thou her 
defence against injury; in poverty, abundance ; in fasting, food ; 


* 2 Cor. i. 15. 
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in sickness, medicine. What she has professed, may she keep ; 
so that she may overcome the old enemy, and purify herself from 
the defilement of sin; that she may be adorned with fruit an 
hundredfold, with virgin beauty, and the lamps of virtues, and 
may be counted worthy to join the company of the elect virgins.’ 
And when they had all answered ‘ Amen,’ the holy pontiff, kiss- 
ing the forehead of the holy virgin, * * * * dismissed her in 
peace.” 

As to all these collateral matters, however, | content myself, 
for the present, with noticing them more briefly than I could wish. 
This paper is already longer than I expected it to have been, and 
than it ought to be, considering that it is written in what I hope 
the reader considers the worst possible style—without any name 
of person or place, or any date, or a single reference to any 
authority whatever. If he has fairly got thus far, there is per- 
haps little use—I wish there may be any courtesy—in telling 
him that he might have skipped it; that it is entirely paren- 
thetical, and intended only as an introduction to another paper, 
in which I hope to explain why I have written it, and to apologize 
for writing it in such a manner. 





THOUGHTS ON THE MODE OF STUDYING THE 
RABBINICAL WRITERS. 


HavinG said so much of the utility, [ now come to the mode, 
of studying rabbinical literature. Whosoever desires to study 
rabbinical must first of all have a fair knowledge of the Hebrew 
Bible, at least so much as to enable him to read the unpointed 
Hebrew text with ease. He ought also to have some familiarity 
with Chaldee, which is best acquired by reading a Targum on 
one or more books of the Bible. The Targum of Onkelos is the 
easiest, but the Targum on Esther is more rabbinical. The former, 
however, ought to be read first, and is easily procured, as it 
is found in most Jewish editions of the Pentateuch, and 
can be had at a Jewish bookseller’s.* Buxtorf’s Talmudical 
Lexicon and Chaldee Grammar will furnish all the assistance 
required. It is, further, desirable that the student should have 
some knowledge of Jewish customs and history. Buxtorf’s 
Synagoga will supply the former, and Basnage’s History of 
the Jews the latter. In Chiarini’s Theorie du Judaisme, and the 
Prolegomena to his translation of Berachoth, he will find the 
stores collected by Buxtorf, Bartolocci, Wolfius, &c., clearly 
arranged and methodized, and affording a great facility of refer- 


* Barnet, the Jewish bookseller, in Duke’s-place, has a very fine collection of 
rabbinieal books. 
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ence, but still not so as to supersede Wolfius’s Bibliotheca Heb., 
which every rabbinical student ought always to have on his table.* 
Stehelin’s ‘'raditions of the Jews will give some idea of rabbinical 
opinions and legends. But the great storehouse on this subject 
is Eisenmenger’s Entdecktes Judenthum. His spirit is bad, but 
his learning was immense. He gives the rabbinical text of every 
passage which he cites, and cites so many, and from such various 
sources, that his book is a very complete rabbinical Christomathy. 
The student who will study Eisenmenger’s Citations, with his 
Grammar and Lexicon, and then refer to Wolfius for an account 
of the sources, must acquire a very tolerable knowledge both 
of rabbinical authors and literature. 

But it is not meant that these books are to be read through 
before the student sets to work at the rabbinical writers. As soon 
as he has a fair knowledge of Hebrew and Chaldee, he ought, in 
addition to the above-mentioned Grammar and Lexicon, to furnish 
himself with Buxtorf’s Book de Abbreviaturis Hebraicis, his 
Tiberias, and his Hebrew Concordance, and then proceed to some 
rabbinical author. Leusden has published, in a small form, the 
Commentaries of Jarchi, Kimchi, and Aben Ezra on the Book of 
Jonah, and also on the Prophecies of Joel, with a Latin translation 
and notes. The Commentaries of these same rabbies on Hosea 
have also been published by John Maire. Lugd. Bat. 1621. This 
latter book has this advantage, that the rabbinical characters are 
retained. Gesenius, in his Geschichte, p. 102, recommends the 
9599 55519 of Solomon Ben Melech as an introductory book. It has, 
no doubt, several advantages,—it 1s a cheap book, an easy book, 
and, as being an able compilation of Kimchi’s critical observations, 
a valuable and useful book. But as it is in tolerably pure 
Hebrew, and contains but few allusions to rabbinical opinions, it 
is not a good introduction to the study of rabbinical literature. 
The commentaries of Jarchi are greatly to be preferred. He is a 
thorough Talmudical rabbi in his style, and abounds in citations 
from the Talmud, and all sorts of rabbinical opinions and allu- 
sions. The student who masters Jarchi on the Pentateuch will find 
most other commentaries easy, and will have laid a good foundation 
for the general study of rabbinical literature. This is, no doubt, 
one of the reasons why the Jews universally commence their 
rabbinical studies with this commentary. 

It is desirable, if possible, to have vivd voce instruction at first. 


* To these may be added— 
T. B. Carpzovii Introductio in Theologiam Judaicam, prefixed to Raymond Martin’s 
Pugio Fidei. Leipzig, 1687. 
De Voisin’s Observationes in Prowmium. — Ibid. 
T. C. G. Bodensehatz aufrichtig Teutsech redender Hebraer. 
Leipzig, 1756. 
Dr. Jost’s Geschichte der [sraclhiten. Berlin, I8Z0, [828 
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But whether the student have a master or not, he should consult 
Breithaupt’s Latin translation, as the notes are particularly 
valuable in referring to the sources of Jarchi’s observations, and 
in explaining the old French words, which are frequently intro- 
duced, and generally unknown to the Jews. Having mastered 
archi on the Pentateuch, the student may proceed to choose his 
course of study. A complete classification of rabbinical books 
would far exceed the limits of this paper. Omitting, therefore, 
Jewish works on grammar, chronology, medicine, astronomy, 
astrology, Xc., which the student may find in the Oppenheim 
Catalogue, or Wolfius, [ will simply direct his attention to a 
few topics. 

{. Jewish commentators. 

The most usual collection is that found in the rabbinical 
Bibles by Bomberg and Buxtorf. ‘The last, which is the best, 
besides the Masorah, Targums, &c., contains the commen- 
taries of— 

R. Sotomon JArcut, commonly called RaSHI, on the whole 
Bible. 

Aen Ezra on the Pentateuch, [saiah and minor Prophets, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Eccle- 
siastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah. 

R. Davin Kiment, commonly called RaDak, on Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, major and minor Prophets.” 

R. Levi Ben Gersuon, commonly called RaLBaG, on Judges, 
Samuel, Kings, Proverbs, and Job. 

Saapran Gaon on Daniel. 


[t is to be remembered, however, that Jarchi, Kimchi, and 
Aben Ezra, begin a new era in rabbinical exposition, and that 
their commentaries do not always give the opinions of the ancient 
Jews. Ralbag, Nachmanides, Bechai, Saadiah Gaon, and 
Alshech, more ‘fairly represent the old opinions. But the student 
who desires to know them, and to see the old mode of interpreta- 
tion, must read the Bereshith Rabba and the Jalkut Shimoni. 
In investigating the old interpretations, he will find the Beth 
Aaron a most useful auxiliary. It is an index, pointing out 
the folio and column where any biblical passage is to be found 
in the Talmud, Sohar, Jalkut, and other esteemed rabbinical 
books. 

For a complete list of commentators, the reader is referred to 
Wolfius and the Oppenheim Catalogue, pp. 1—15; 27—387; 
177 and 199, 

[I. Rabbinical laws and modern Judaism. 

The great sources of Jewish dogmas and laws are the two 


* Kimchi on the Psalms, a most valuable commentary, may be had separately. 
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Talmuds. But the student will find a great advantage in first 
reading one of the digests of Jewish law, or, at least, that part of 
them which has reference to the particular Talmudic treatise 
which he proposes to study. For instance, if he wish to read 
Sanhedrin, he should first read the Hilchoth Sanhedrin in the 
Jad Hachasakah; if Shabbath, then the Hilchoth Shabbath ; if 
B’rachoth, then the Hilchoth T’phillah and K’riath Sh’mah. To 
understand this last treatise, he must also have the Jewish prayer- 
book at hand. Indeed, to understand Judaism, a knowledge of 
the Jewish prayers is absolutely necessary. The daily prayers, 
and those for the festivals, called Machsor, can easily be had at 
a Jewish bookseller’s, with or without an English translation. The 
advantages of studying the digests of Jewish law are—Ist. That 
the Hebrew style is easy. 2. The laws are clearly laid down 
and classified. 3. They are the books to which the Jewish 
rabbies usually refer in order to decide a legal question or case of 
conscience. ‘Those most esteemed by the Sea are— 


The Jad Hachasakah, by Maimonides. 
The Shulchan Aruch,* by R. Joseph Karo. 


To which may be added the 
Sepher Mitzvoth Gadol, by R. Moses Mikkotzi. 


The student who thoroughly reads any one of these books will 
have a complete view of Jewish law, even without reading the 
Talmud. It is true that they do not contain the Talmudic 
legends, but he will find these also collected in one volume, called 
the En Jacob (apy? py). If, however, he wishes to go to the 
source, he must apply particularly to the Babylonian Talmud. 
And here it is absolutely necessary to have a good Talmudist as a 
teacher. If he have not, he must only avail himself of the help 
to be obtained from Surenhusius’s translation of the Mishna ; 
Koch’s translation of Sanhedrim and Maccoth ; Edzard’s Avodah 
Zarah ; Chiarini’s translation of the whole treatise of B’rachoth, 
&c. The Mishna has lately been published at Berlin, with the 
text pointed, and a German translation in Hebrew characters. 

Ill. Cabbala. 

On this subject the Jews highly esteem the works of R. Isaac 
Luria and Moses Corduera. But there is much reason to doubt 
whether they or other modern Jews really understood the ancient 
Cabbala. Knorr von Rosenroth+ followed them, but on that 
very account Schottgen warns the student from following him. 


; a 5 
It is certain that any one who has, in a difficulty, consulted the 


* The first part of a German abridgment of this book has been published by Dr. M. 
Creizenach. Frankfort, 1838, But it gives a very inadequate idea of Judaism. 
+ 


+ In his Cabbala Denudata. 
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Pardes Rimmonim, is not likely to do so a second time. The 
genuine Cabbalistic works are— 


1. The Sohar. The best editions are that of. Mantua, in 3 vols. 
4to., 1560 ; Cremona, in folio, 1560. Wolfius prefers that of 
Sulzbach, edited by Knorr von Rosenroth. But as this 
edition is suspected by the Jews, and contains a confessedly 
improved text, the student will find more satisfaction in a 
genuine Jewish edition. 

2. The Tikkune Hassohar. Mantua, 1558 ; Amsterdam, 1719. 

3. Sohar Chadash. Thessalonica, 1597 ; Amsterdam, 1701. 

4. Sepher Jetsirah. Mantua, 1562. 


In the study of the Sohar, the student will find some assistance 
in Schottgen’s Hor. Heb., Part IL, who cites largely from this 
book. Professor Tholuck has also published some extracts, with 
a German translation. (Berlin, 1824.) Schottgen’s advice 1s 
worth transcribing — “ Qui ex hoe hbro proficere cupit, primum 
stylo ejus adsuefiat, quod optime fiet, si magistrum aliquem 
doctum habeat; sin minus, ipse se tamdiu exerceat, donec 
aliquam cum auctore obscuro consuetudinem contraxerit.” 

Besides the above book, a Cabbalistic Commentary on the 
Pentateuch, by R. Menachem Recanatensis, called by the Jews 
Markanta, is particularly recommended. It was published at 
Venice, 1523. Of this book Allix has made great use, and 
most justly, as the doctrine respecting the Shechinah and the 
Angel of the Lord is very striking. A full list of Cabbalistic 
books may be found in the Oppenheim Catalogue, pp. 127, 845. 

IV. Jewish polemics. 

The two polemical books most used by the Jews are, the 
Nizzachon and the Chizzuk Emunah ; and are found amongst the 
Jews in every part of the world. ‘hey were both edited by Wa- 
genseil in his ‘Tela ignea Satane ; but the student must compare 
the Jewish editions published at Amsterdam, of which the text 
differs considerably from Wagenseil’s. Some of the differences ap- 
pear to be interpolations, some are certainly more correct readings ; 
but in many of the altered passages Wagenseil’s text appears to be 
the best. However, as the books are controversial, whatever be 
our opinion, we must abide by the Jewish edition. But these 
books, though necessary, as being constantly referred to by the 
Jews, are far from being the most formidable as to talent and 
reasoning. Abarbanel, in his commentaries on the law and the 
prophets, and his Mashmiah Jeshuhah, is a much more able 
controversialist than R. Isaac, the author of the Chizzuk Emunah. 
The books, however, which have exercised a long and universal 
sway over the Jewish mind, are those generally considered philo- 
sophical, but which are really polemical, e.g. the first treatise in 
“the Jad Hachasakah; the Moreh Nevuchim, the Kosri, the first 

Von, VIIl.— August, 1835. T 
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part of the Chovoth Hall’vavoth, and the Sepher Ikkarim, by 
R. Joseph Albo. This latter writer and Maimonides were by far 


the most sagacious enemies of Christianity. They saw that the 


answer to individual objections, and the interpretation of single 
passages, was not a suflicient protection against Christian argu- 
ments, so long as the old Jewish system, containing the seeds 
of Christianity, remained. ‘They, (Maimonides led the way,) 
therefore, determined to substitute another system, absolutely 
irreconcileable with the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, and 
which, if received, must for ever and utterly exclude the Christian 
faith. ‘This system he has developed in his Moreh Nevuchim, 
which, though at first received with opposition, ultimately 
triumphed over the old Jewish Dogmatik — and has completely 
averted the Jewish mind from the old doctrines of the ‘Trinity, 
the incarnation, and the atonement, against which, I have no 
doubt, it was particularly directed. This, then, and the Sepher 
Ikkarim demand the particular attention of a controversialist, and 
the more so as they are the favourite books of the reformed and 
reforming Jews. An answer to the Moreh Nevuchim by a 
master-hand would be most seasonable, as the speculative ration- 
alism of Maimonides, leagued with the practical rationalism of 
the moderns, is now rapidly spreading amongst the Jewish nation, 
and is, if I mistake not, nurturing one of the most formidable 
antagonist powers that Christianity has ever had to contend with. 
The conflict between the church and the ancient synagogue is 
8 — Christianity triumphed. ‘The contest with reformed 
udaism has not yet begun ; but it is certainly approaching, and 
will, when it comes, be far more trying than the attacks of pure 
Deism or infidelity. ‘The nature of these systems, being either 
negative or destructive, for ever prevents them from attaining 
universal or enduring dominion. German rationalism, being 
Gentile in its origin, and critical in its nature, has neither the 
natural antipathy to the Christian church nor religious fervour. 
Its sway can only be over the careless or the non-religious. 
Reformed Judaism, on the contrary, retains enough of the positive 
to satisfy the natural “ sentiment religieux,” and inherits enough 
of the national antipathy to make it an active and enthusiastic 
adversary to Christianity whenever it obtains sufficient strength 
and power. Now, therefore, is the time to prepare, that, when 
the struggle commences, it may not find us in the same state that 
neology found the German churches, as destitute of weapons and 
armour as Saul’s army when he first went forth to the war. 
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THERE is a very large number of men capable of appreciating the 
value of money and of nothing else, and to whom the thoughts of 
getting and saving are the only familiar and precious thoughts ; 
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while there is a very small number who rise higher, either intellec- 
tually or morally. Consequently, when a politician of sordid and 
slavish views (take Mr. Hume as an example) who has not himself 
the power of looking beyond the market, or taking any large, or 
wise, Or generous views, addresses himself to the many on the 
cround that money can be saved or gained, he speaks a language 
which the many are both able and willing to understand. The 
consequence is obvious. No one can doubt that among the ad- 
herents and members of every government which ever was or 
will be, there will be sordid and slavish men, who measure the 
value of everything by what they can get, and who would always 
sacrifice principle to gain. Of course the practices, and the 
meannesses, and the iniquities, and the sordidness of these 
people are known, and politicians like Mr. Hume can strengthen 
their argument by undoubted facts, proving corruption and base- 
ness in the adherents of government. but, although this is true, 
it neither follows that a// men and a// members and adherents of 
all governments, are sordid, nor that they prefer gain to principle. 
Again, it is true that some appointments are useless and some over- 
paid ; but that does not prove that it is wise to lessen or to lower 
appointments indiscriminately. Once more, the only cure un- 
doubtedly for sordid natures is, to mulct them, lessen their power 
of doing harm, or turn them out of their office. You cannot make 
them feel in any other way, nor prevent their sacrificing the pub- 
lic good to their own. But that does not prove that the proper 
remedy for your evils is to trust no one, and, by depriving every 
one of their power of doing harm, to deprive them also of their 
power of doing good. Without frank confidence in public men, 
the public has no right to expect good service from them ; without 
placing much power and much wealth at their command they 
cannot render good service. But the Hume plan, of course, 
teaches the multitude to cry out for indiscriminate suspicion and 
reduction and destruction,—in its stupid selfishness to deprive 
all its servants of the power of benefiting itself, to regard all who 
have money and power as equally unprincipled and selfish in 
their use of it, and to look at them all with the same suspicion 
and hatred. Money, money, is the quarter to which it is taught 
to look. The question how much, is the first question respecting 
every public station and every public man ; and as money is the 
Standard by which the desirableness of any public station is 
judged, (all notion of its sphere of usefulness, its power of glori- 
fying God, promoting his cause, and blessing mankind, and of 
its moral responsibility, being wholly out of the view,) so money 
is the only guide and director of reform. Then, it being found 
that the low and slavish views which will always prevail in com- 
mon minds having so strongly taken hold of ours at present, 
and the popular strength being great, there is a large number of 
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adventurous men, some of them too of high birth and connexions, 
who wish to take advantage of this strength for their own ag- 
grandizement, and, by means of Parliament, to push their own 
fortunes. These, instead of acting on high statesmanlike grounds, 
even if they had the power or greatness of mind, repeat the cry 
as to money, just to catch the popular feeling and obtain votes, 
give it the additional weight which the expressed opinion of per- 
sons of higher station and rank must give, and thus wickedly 
add to the miserable delusion already existing as to the proper 
standard and guide of good and evil. ‘These two—people and 
public men—like cause and effect, reproducing one another, are 
perpetually adding to one another’s errors ; and then, the force of 
their union being very great, governments, more or less, quail 
before it—give in, more or less, to the same errors—and impart 
greater strength to them. Then Mammon is, in fact, made 
Lord of Earth, and to him, and what belongs to him, the high- 
est and best wishes, thoughts, and aspirations of man are 
directed. 

The spirit described here of course relates to church reform as 
much as to any other. The cry even from churchmen themselves, 
ninety-nine times out of an hundred, is not this—“ Strengthen 
episcopacy, for it is too weak; make this great hinge, on which 
your system turns, more prominent, for it 1s too much hid; 
raise the character of your clergy, by sterner and stricter de- 
mands as to qualifications, and thus impress them with a deeper 
sense of their usefulness and their consequent awful responsi- 
bilities. Having done all you can to make them worthy of power, 
and influence, and confidence, give them all these things freely. 
Put the power of doing good into their hands, reserving to the 
proper — indeed, the power of taking it away from those 
who will not use it rightly.” Nor, again, indetails, has the cry been 
of this kind—* Such or such a post is most important from its local 
position or its accidental influence ; therefore you should increase 
its power of exerting that moral influence of which its position : 
en it capable, and thus promote the cause of the Gospel.” ; 
No; the cry for reform has generally been this, in spirit, if 
not in words—“ The Bishop of A. has too many thousands a 
year. A man with so many footmen, and so much brass on his 
horses’ harness, cannot care for the Gospel. The rector of B. has 
fifteen hundred a year. Does any man with fifteen hundred a 
year care for or look after the poor, or know how to deal with 
them ? The curate of C.’s rector pays him only 100/. a year, and 
he has already been working very hard two or three years ; the 
church will be ruined if this infamous rector is not beaten out of 
his selfishness by reform, and made to pay 50/. a year more.” 
Then the aristocratic reformers pronounce that the clergy as a % 
body are too rich, and must be brought down ; are too indepen- 
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dent, and must be made more humble and subservient ; and so on. 


[In short, money, and taking away money, are the only things in 
question ; and no master-minds in the country at large, (for one 
must not look, it would be unfair to do so, to a few marked public 
men,)seem to come forward and meet this stupid delusion, which, 
though it may begin with lowering the clergy, or, in other words, 
depriving them of that, a great part of which even the worstof them 
cannot help using for the public benefit, and which the best desire 
in order effectually to promote it, will end, of course, in loss and 
evil to the public itself. We perish in all points by /itt/e views 
and /ittle men, or because they who have larger views intel- 
lectually, and see the truth, are morally feeble, and despair of 
being able to promote those views, in the present degraded state 
of the popular mind, by a bold assertion of them. 

But the political evil of these low views is far less than the 
moral. That “ money is the root of all evil” we are taught ina 
book whose authority we cannot doubt ; and by such means as 
have been described it has become lord of the ascendant. One of 
its great evils is that it is made the rule and law and canon by 
which everything is adjusted; that not only public acts and 
public stations, but every action and every situation is looked at 
to see what it will bring,—not whether duty, principle, honour, 
require us to do or avoid the act, to take or decline the station. 
God’s word and law lose their hold: a wise expediency becomes 
the avowed rule ; our own gain, the real one. 
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Tue village which has been selected to form the subject of the 
present article, is one of the most pleasant and rural within the 
same distance of the metropolis ; placed at nearly equal distance 
between the towns of Croydon and Bromley, and still farther re- 
moved from the increasing suburbs of the capital, it retains all 
the quiet and seclusion of the most remote hamlet. The resident 
of the metropolis may reach it by a ride of little more than ten 
miles ; and when he exchanges so quickly the bustle of the city 
for the peace of the village, he will the more readily feel and ap- 
preciate the truth and beauty of Gilbert West’s verses, dictated 
by his abode in this pleasant situation :— 
** Not wrapt in smoky London's sulphurous clouds, 
And not far distant, stands my rural cot ; 


Neither obnoxious to intruding crowds, 
Nor for the good and friendly too remote. 


‘* And when too much repose brings on the spleen, 
Or the gay city’s idle pleasures cloy, 
Swift as my changing wish I change the scene, 
And now the country, now the town enjoy.”* 


- 


* “ Lines inscribed on a summer-house at Wickham.” 
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Towards the east the parish is bounded by Hayes, the place of 
sepulture of the great Earlof Chatham ; in an opposite direction 
is the village of Addington, in Surrey, with the country residence 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, which is seen from the church- 
yard. Inthe immediate neighbourhood was the Roman station 
of Noviomagus, the site of which has long been a subject of dis- 
pute amongst antiquaries.* 

During the Roman period the germ of the present village may 
have been raised, as its name, gothicized from Vicus, seems to 
testify.t At the compilation of the Doomsday survey the church 
was not in existence ; the village had been bestowed by the Con- 
queror on his brother Odo, the powerful Bishop of Baieux ;+ 
and in the reign of Edward I., anno 1278, Sir Peter de 
Huntingfield, one of the “brave Kentish gentlemen” who 
attended that monarch in his expedition into Scotland, ap- 
pears to have held the manor of West Wickham. Under 
the auspices of the family of this knight the village in- 
creased in importance. ‘That the consequence of the place was 
greater at that early period than at present is evident by the 
grant of a weekly market, so long ago as the 11th of Edward IL., 
which was made to the son of Sir Peter de Huntingfield :— 
this market has long been discontinued, and the place has sunk 
from a town into a village. The principal buildings now remain- 
ing are the church and mansion, styled Wickham Court, situated 
together, at about half a mile from the little group of houses 
which constitutes the present village. 

The mansion-house 1s a large quadrangular pile of brick, with 
octagon towers at the angles. It has lost much of its picturesque 
appearance, in consequence of the introduction of at windows, 
and the removal of the cupolas or spires, originally the finish of 
the octagon towers. But this injurious process of modernizing 
has not effaced entirely the character which marks the residences 
of the old English gentry. The mansion was erected by Sir 
Henry Heydon, in the reign of Henry VII., and has descended 


* It may, perhaps, have been at Croydon, although a writer of great research 
(A. J. Kempe, Esq., in Archxologia, vol. xxii. 336) has brought forward a mass 
of evidence to fix its situation near Holwood Hill, in the adjacent parish of Keston. 

+t Arelic of the manners of its first inhabitants appears to have survived to recent 
times. The historian of the county, Hasted, (vol. i. page 109,) mentions an odd 
custom at this place, which he thinks arose from a more ancient heathen practice. 
In Rogation week a number of young men meet together, and with a hideous noise 
run into the orchards, encireling each tree, and pronouncing these words ;— 


Stand fast root, bear well top, 
God send us a youling sop ! 
Ev'ry twig, apple big ; 
Ev'ry bough, apple enow ! 
For thisincantation they expect a gratuity, and if disappointed they anathematised 
the tree and the owner with a curse as insignificant. lasted considers the term 
* youling” to be derived from Eolus, the god of the winds, and the procession was 
intended to indicate a favourable blast. 
t Hasted, vol. i. p. 107. 
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through a series of families to the present possessor, the Rev. Sir 
Charles Farnaby, the patron and incumbent of the church. 

At the middle of the last century Wickham acquired a literary 
celebrity, from the residence of Gilbert West, and the visits of 
Pitt and Ly ttelton ; but, much as the presence of these great men 
graced its retirement, it derived its brightest lustre from the 
author of the “ Observations on the Resurrection,” for here he 
was made the humble but effectual instrument of converting from 
scepticism and infidelity, and convincing of the matchless value of 
the truths of Christianity, the noble author of the “ Dissertation 
on the Conversion and Apostleship of St. Paul,” produced under 
the conviction which happily resulted from his intercourse with 
Mr. West. 

The church is closely adjacent to the grounds of the hall ; 
the gate of entrance to the chureh-yard is covered by one 
of those picturesque pent-houses which are seen in so many 
Kentish church-yards, the use of which was to shelter from the 
weather the “ priest and clerks” as they waited, according to the 
Rubric, “to meet the corps at the entrance of the church-yard,” 
an ancient custom still in use, and so appropriate to the solemn 
occasion, and the admirable burial service of our national church, 
that, it is to be hoped, the practice will never be suffered to sink 
into disuse. 

The structure of the church is more ancient than its general 
appearance at first sight appears to indicate. It is said, by 
Leland,* to have been “rebuilt by Sir Henry Heydon at the same 
time that he built the ‘‘ Court ;” but a glance at the interior will 
shew that only the outer walls ‘could have been the work of this 
benefactor. 

The church is composed of a nave and north aisle, and a square tower, which is 
not situated, as usual, at the west end, but is attached to the south wall of the nave, 
its basement forming a porch to the main building. The architecture proves 
that it was erected at an earlier period than the reign of Henry VII. The 
picturesque appearance of the building is destroyed by some injudicious alterations ; 
the nave and aisle being comprehended under one roof, instead of shewing a 
clerestory,—an alteration of modern times very common in old churches, and greatly 
destructive of their beauty. The period may be about the times of James I., when 
the tower and church received some repairs. ‘The tower is low and square, and is 
destitute of the usual finish to the Kentish steeples—a dwarf spire, which, it is appre- 
hended, was the original termination of the present. ‘The walls of the church and 
tower are entirely covered with plaster, and the roof is tiled, which combine to give a 
tame and modern character to the structure. The windows to the church are 
uniform, and appear to be of the age of Sir Henry Heydon. 

The structure still retains, in the interior arrangement, the original distribution 
into nave and chancel ; the size of the latter is rather disproportionate, being greater 


than the half of the entire length ; the church is divided longitudinally by five arches, 
of which two are comprised in the nave, and the residue in the chancel. ‘The archi- 








* Speaking of the purchases of Sir Henry, of which Wickham was one, he says, 
“ He purchased 300 markes of land yn yerely rent, whereof an hunderith 7 by the 
yere, is at Wikam, by Lewsham, in Surrey, toward C roydon, wher he buildid a right 
fair manor- place, and a fair churche.”—Itin. vol. iv. part i. fol. 15. 
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tecture of the two portions is varied—the arches of the nave are pointed, and exceed- 
ingly simple in their construction, the archivolts being without mouldings; the 
columns are octagonal, with square capitals, simply hollowed out below the abacus to 
meet the form of the shaft ; the base is an extension in size of the column, marked by 
achamfer. The arches of the chancel are in a higher style of decoration, and shew 
that the pointed style had advanced in its decorations since the construction of the 
nave ; the archivolts have few and simple mouldings ; the columns, still octagonal, have 
their capitals enriched with a series of mouldings, and the simple plinth of the former 
one is duplicated, and crowned with a torus. The age of these portions is to be 
attributed to the reigns of Henry III. and his successor, they are consequently older 


by three centuries than the additions of Heydon ; and if the building is the work of 


any single benefactor, it is to Peter de Huntingfield that the credit of building the 
present church ought to be given. The period of the construction of the building 
shews that the church partook of the growing importance of the town, and is, more- 
over, an evidence of the piety of our ancestors, who probably erected the church 
before they thought of establishing their market. 

The ceiling of the chancel retains the original oak panelling, in 
other portions it has given way to modern plastering. The pulpit, 
pews, and other furniture are also of a recent date, and at the west 
end is a gallery containing a small organ. 

The screen of partition between the nave and chancel is still in 
its place; judging from the style of decoration, it may be one of 
the works executed by order of Sir Henry Heydon. The small 
pillars at the sides of the central doorway are worthy of notice for 
their carving, one being curiously twisted, and the other formed 
in lozenged-shaped divisions enclosing roses and fleurs-de-lis. 
The ancient font appears to be of the sixteenth century, and may 
therefore be reckoned amongst the additions of Sir Henry 
Heydon. 

It will, perhaps, be deemed that Wickham Church possesses 
only the features common to the great majority of parochial 
churches. Its interest arises from the very superior decorations 
which at one time enriched its windows : the remains now existing, 
and collected and engraved in illustration of this article, are a fine 
sample of the taste and liberality once bestowed on the decorations 
of the house of God. The same feeling which raised the mag- 
nificent cathedral descended to the humblest parish church,—the 
lord of the castle or the manor, when he embellished or rebuilt 
his own residence, failed not to add to the splendour or ornament 
of his church. Sir Henry Heydon, when he was renovating his 
ancient seat, did not neglect the adjacent temple; and when he 
repaired the walls, he filled the windows with some of the finest 
examples of stained glass which are to be found in any church 
of the same rank as Wickham. The small remains which have 
reached our day are nearly confined to the monumental chapel of 
the donor, but the existence of various other fragments allow of 
an argument in favour of the entire church having been similarly 
ornamented. 

At the east end of the aisle is a chapel, running parallel with 
the chancel, which appears to have been always ‘appurtenant to 
the mansion, and in the heraldic decorations with which its monu- 
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ments and notchments are still adorned 1 
successive proprietors, the Heydons, Slane 
Farnabys. The chapel was founded by som 
adjacent mansion, for the piscina which apper 
altar is at least as old as the reign of Edward 
tions which are now most prominent were a 
Heydon, who may be regarded as a second foun 
Viewing it from the west, it has an excee 
appearance. On the north wall is an heln 
(argent on a fesse, gules, three fleurs-de-lis, or, 
ing to Sir Samuel Lennard, with his sword a: 
them; and from the summit of the walls hang t 
with several coats of arms, which once waver 
this knight. ‘These chivalric appendages we 
after the days of chivalry had long gone by ; bi 
the lingering of the pomp of heraldry in alm 
its existence, these remains are not without the 
objects may not be entirely devoid of instruct 
the instability of worldly honours and grande 
their decaying remains the more strongly enfo 
of the owner is, perhaps, forgotten, and | 
to be traced on the ame, ote silk. The vi 
a painted window, glowing in rich colours ; al 
to the decorations of the chapel, the floor is ¢ 
painted tiles. 


The east window is divided by mullions into three compa 
ones contain two of the engraved figures. Fig. 1. ‘The bles 
with a crown and sceptre, standing on a pavement of cheeq 
companion figure, (fig. 3) is St. Anne, the mother of the ble 
daughter to read from a book ; the child, it is to be observer 
it proceeds with a style. 

In the central mullion the founder of the chapel has cor 
singular manner. In asmall square compartment is seen an ¢ 
on a richly cheecquered pavement (fig. 2); the process 
indicated, so scrupulously has the artist aimed at the true r 
according to the manners of his day; the anatomy holds a | 
which may not improbably be intended for the line of life 
catory, and the prayer supposed to be uttered by the decease 
above the head ; 


‘We reminiscaris Dne Velicta mea vel p 


On the pavement lies a plumed helmet, and shield of arm 
quarterly, argent and gules, a cross engrailed counter-cha 
Sir Henry Heydon; and the back ground is filled with the 
window, the panes inscribed with the sacred name J 
singular representation is obvious: the pavement may be 
adorned floor of the present church, the inseribed window 
to those remaining in the chancel, and the helmet and shiel 
one which was once suspended, like that of Sir Samuel L 
containing this picture. ‘The object seems to have been ir 
representation of the resurrection of the body of Sir Henry 
the present chantry. And this idea is more probable thar 
artist intended it as a mere personification of death ; for 
allegorical figures were not in use at the time of the ¢ 
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ments and notchments are still adorned may be traced the 
successive proprietors, the Heydons, Slaneys, Lennards, and 
Farnabys. The chapel was founded by some early lord of the 
adjacent mansion, for the piscina which appertained to its ancient 
altar is at least as old as the reign of Edward II. ; but the decora- 
tions which are now most prominent were added by Sir Henry 
Heydon, who may be regarded as a second founder of this chantry. 

Viewing it from the west, it has an exceedingly picturesque 
appearance. On the north wall is an helmet, ‘shield of arms, 
(argent ona fesse, gules, three fleurs-de-lis, or,) and crest, belong- 
ing to Sir Samuel ‘Lennard, with his sword and gauntlets below 
them; ; and from the summit of the walls hang the banners, charged 
with several coats of arms, which once w aved over the coffin, of 
this knight. ‘These chivalric appendages were, however, set up 
after the ¢ days of chivalry had long gone by ; but, as an evidence of 
the lingering of the pomp of heraldry in almost the last stage of 
its existence, these remains are not without their value; and “such 
objects may not be entirely devoid of instruction as a memorial of 
the instability of worldly honours and grandeur, a lesson which 
their decaying remains the more strongly enforce when the name 
of the owner is, perhaps, forgotten, and his device scarcely 
to be traced on the mouidering “silk. The view is terminated by 
a painted window, glowing in rich colours ; and, to add a finish 
to the decorations of the chapel, the floor is covered with richly- 

painted tiles, 

The east window is divided by mullions into three compartments ; the two extreme 
ones contain two of the engraved figures. Fig. 1. The blessed Virgin, richly attired, 
with a crown and sceptre, standing on a pavement of checquered marble ; and, as a 
companion figure, (fig. 3) is St. Anne the mother ofthe blessed Virgin, teaching her 
daughter to read from a book ; the child, it is to be observed, is tracing the words as 
it proceeds with a style. 

In the central mullion the founder of the chapel has commemorated himself in a 
singular manner. In asmall square comp: artment is seen an emaciated figure, kneeling 
on a richly checquered pavement (fig. 2); the process of embowelling is even 
indicated, so scrupulously has the artist aimed at the true representation of a corpse, 
according to the manners of his day; the anatomy holds a line or thread in its hand, 
which may not improbably be intended for the line of life; the attitude is suppli- 
catory, and the prayer supposed to be uttered by the deceased is inscribed on the scroll 
above the head: 

‘We reminiscaris Due Delicta mea bel paren——” 


On the pavement lies a plumed helmet, and shield of arms reversed. The bearing 
quarterly, argent and gules, a cross engrailed counter-changed, being the arms of 
Sir Henry Heydon; and the back ground is filled with the representation ofa church 
window, the panes ‘inscribed with the sacred name JHC. The intent of this 
Singular representation is obvious: the pavement may be designed for the richly 
adorned floor of the present church, the inscribed window panes are exactly similar 
to those remaining in the chancel, and the helmet and shield were doubtless a copy of 
one which was once suspended, like that of Sir Samuel Lennard, near the window 
containing this picture. The object seems to have been intended to convey a literal 
representation of the resurrection of the body of Sir Henry Heydon from his tomb in 
the present chantry. And this idea is more probable than the supposition that the 
artist intended it as a mere personification of death ; for it is to be recollected that 
allegorical figures were not in use at the time of the execution of this painting, 
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neither was it customary to pourtray, until a more recent period, the last enemy 
under the form of a skeleton: in the sixteenth century it was quite common to lay 
upon, or under, an altar tomb, the prostrate sculpture of an emaciated corpse, which 
was intended to convey a lesson upon mortality by a literal representation, 


In the north windows of the same chapel are the following paintings on glass :— 


Fig. 4. St. Katherine, with her wheel and sword,—at her feet the tyrant 
Maxentius.* 


Fig. 5. St. Christopher. This saint appears to have been painted in almost every 
parish church, doubtless in accordance with the feelings of the lower classes, with 
whom his servile occupation might have made him a favourite. The well known 
legend of this saint is here depicted: the small figure of the infant Christ is partly 
destroyed ; as a work of art the head and beard are worthy of observation, the legs are 
greatly out ‘of drawing. The crimson mantle in the original is a fine specimen of 
colouring. 


In the following wood-cut, which represents the second figure of this saint, the 
representation of the Saviour is perfect. 








$e 


* The book in which the principal figure appears to be reading is restored in an 


engraving already presented of this subject. It has been deemed more in accordance 
with truth to represent all the deficiencies as they exist. 
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Fig. 6. The virgin and the infant Jesus. The mother playfully offers a sprig of 
flowers to the child. 

Fig. 7. A third representation of the blessed Virgin, who in this is represented of 
advanced age, and with an expression of deep sorrow. Concerning this figure some 
observations are requisite. It may be necessary to account for the circumstance of 
there being three representations of the Virgin in this church. It will be observed 
that they differ greatly in their characters. Fig. 6 may be considered as the first ; 
this was intended to represent her in the plenitude of her earthly happiness, in the 
company of her divine infant. The next, (fig. 7,) the reverse of the last subject, 
shews her in an equal state of misery, weeping for the crucified Jesus; the third, 
(fig. 1,) in her final state of glory. 

The figure now under consideration, if a conjecture may be allowed, originally 
occupied one of the lights of the eastern window of the principal chancel, and in that 
situation formed a portion of a group representing the crucifixion. This eastern 
window comprises three lights, the central one would contain the Redeemer, and the 
other lateral one St. John. That such a subject did once exist in some part of the 
present church is evident, from the remains still to be seen ; a mere fragment, it is true, 
but sufficient for this purpose, as it shews the feet of the principal figure ; and 
although this fragment is now, with the rest of the painted glass, in the north aisle, 
there can be little doubt that it originally occupied the more prominent and appro- 
priate situation over the high altar. 

The same figure affords still further information upon the ancient state of the glass, 
It will be observed that the robe is made up of shreds and patches, only part of which 
originally have belonged to it; amongst these disjointed pieces may be seen the 
foot of an animal, which, with part of a hairy garment, plainly intimates that St. 
John the Baptist (the saint to whom the church is dedicated) was one of the holy 
personages whose portraitures have disappeared. 

Of the glazing of the church one figure still remains, but very inferior in design and 
colouring to the other specimens, and much injured by the hand of the glazier; this 
is a second representation of St. Christopher, occupying a portion of one of the south 
windows of the chancel. It is shewn in the wood-cut on the opposite page. In this 
subject a singular mode of obtaining effect has been resorted to in the representation 
of the water, the fishes being painted on the opposite side of the glass to that which 
contains the figure. 


Among a great variety of fragments 
existing, of inscriptions and other matters, _. ew 
are the following letters—the initials of Sir c5y 
Henry Haydon and his lady, Anne, the 
daughter of Sir Geoffery Bulleyne. By 
some accident, this lady has been con- 
founded with her more elevated, but less 
happy, namesake, and these letters are , 
sometimes shewn as the initials of Henry ’\Y, ‘6 
VIII. and his unfortunate queen; and 
from the glazier it has received still worse 
treatment, the letters being reversed. 

The absence of those portions of the painted glass, which have 
evidently been removed, is, it is to be feared, not wholly owing to 
fanaticism : the privileged destroyers in the times of Elizabeth or 
Cromwell would not have left the figures, which still exist; and as 
we have Lyson’s authority * for the fact that all the armorial 
bearings which the church once contained were removed into the 
hall, we may look into more modern times for the period of the 
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* Environs of London, vol. iv. p. 553. 
t One coat of arms (and that reversed) has been left ; it is quarterly, argent and 
able, and belongs to the family of Hoo, a connexion of the Bulleynes. 
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removal of these splendid decorations than either the Reformation 
or the rebellion ; a childish whim for collecting ancient relics has 
done nearly as much harm to our country churches as the ham- 
mer of the puritan, and to this cause we may owe, perhaps, the 
loss of the missing subjects. A painting of Saint Bartholomew 
is said to have been removed in comparatively recent times.* 

The sepulchral monuments are rather numerous. On the floor 
of the chancel are the memorials of three ancient rectors: the 
oldest has a half-length of a priest in his chesuble, graven en 
creux on the stone, and surrounded with an inscription in Longo- 
bardic characters, now obliterated, as is also a second inscription 
in the same letter, on another stone. ‘Two brasses remain very 
perfect,—they both represent priests in their chesubles. 

The foregoing remarks, the result of a summer’s visit to West 
Wickham, in company with a friend, whose pencil furnishes the 
subject of the engraving, will, it is trusted, shew a fair example 
of the interesting subjects which so many of our ancient parish 
churehes so abundantly afford, and preserve an illustration of a 
church much neglected by topographical writers. 


K. 1. C. 
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hii, ANCIENT SPANISH ORDER FOR CELEBRATING A COUNCIL. 


Abridged from the Account in Labbe’s and Cossart’s Councils, taken from 
the Fourth Council of Toledo. 


Av the first hour of the day, before sun-rise, let all persons be turned out of 
the church ; and, when all the gates are shut, let the door-keepers stand at 
one entrance, by which the priests must come in. And the bishops being 
assembled, let them both come in and sit down, according to the date of their 
ordination. After all the bishops have entered and seated themselves, let the 
presbyters be next called, who have reason to claim admission (quos causa pro- 
buverit introire). Let none of the deacons presume to enter among them. 
After these let the approved deacons enter, whom the order requires to be 
present ; and a crown (or semi-circle) being formed by the bishops’ seats, let 
the presbyters sit down behind them; let the deacons stand in front of the 
bishops; then let the laity also enter, who have deserved by election to be 
present at the council. Let the notaries also enter, who will be wanted by the 
order to read or to take notes; and let the doors be shut. When they havesat 
some time in silence, let the archdeacon say, ‘‘ Pray.” And immediately all 
shall fall prostrate upon the ground, and when they have prayed a long time 
in silence with tears and groans, one of the elder bishops shall stand up, and 
pour forth openly a prayer to God, while all are lying upon the earth, saying- 
‘We are present, O Lord Holy Spirit, we are present, bound indeed by 


* It is not probable that the puritans did any great injury here, as it appears that 
the incumbent, Mr. Cockerell, found favour in the eyes of the church reformers of 


those days, who complimented him as a “ painful minister.”— Darl. Surveys, Lambet! 
| br. vol, x1 , cil l hy Ila ted 
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human sinfulness, but met together specially in thy name. Come unto ts; 
be present with us; deign to enter into our hearts ; ‘teach us what we should 
do; shew us w hither we should go; accomplish what we should effect. Be 
thou alone both the suggester and accomplisher of our decrees, who alone, 
with God the Father and the Son, possessest the glorious name. Thou, who 
specially lovest equity, suffer us not to be disturbers of justice ; let not igno- 
rance lead us astray, nor favour turn us, nor a regard to persons and to 
gifts corrupt us; but effectually unite us to thee by the gift of thy grace 
alone, that we may be one in thee, and in no respect deviate from the truth, 
as we are gathered together in thy name, so in all things let us hold righteous 
justice with moderation, that here our judgment may in nowise differ from 
thee; and hereafter for our right conduct we may obtain everlasting rewards. 
Amen. Thou pardoning us, who, with the Father and the Son, remainest 
one God for ever and ever 

When prayer is ended, and all have answered Amen, let the archdeacon 
again say, ‘‘ Rise up,” and immediately let all arise, and let both bishops and 
presbyters seat themselves with all fear of God and regard to discipline. When 
all are seated in silence, let the deacon, clothed with an alb, bear the book of 
canons into the midst, and read the chapters concerning holding councils, that 
is, the 18th of the Council of Chalcedon,* the 18th (8th) of the Eastern 
Fathers,t which Bishop Martin translated from Greek into Latin; also the 
3rd of the 4th Council of Toledo ;} and the 16th (71st) of the Council of 
Agde,§ or out of St. Ambrose’s sermon concerning peace, or any other canon 
which the metropolitan may think more proper to be read. When this is 
done, let the metropolitan bishop address the council, saying— Behold, most 
holy priests, after offering prayers to God, I meet your brotherhood with pious 
exhortation, and beseech you, in God’s name, that ye take in hand with all 
piety, and endeavour to accomplish with the greatest reverence, the matters 
which I shall propose to you concerning God, the holy orders, or your 
morals, &c. 

After the address of the council, which the metropolitan is wont to make to 
the synod, immediately the king enters with his nobles; and first, leaving the 
crown of bishops behind him, and turning to the altar, offers a prayer there ; 
but, when the prayer is over, he turns to the council, and, falling on the 
ground, and then raising himself up, he commends himself to the prayers of 


* “ We are given to understand that canonical synods of bishops in their pro- 
vinces are not holden ; and that, by this means, many ecclesiastical affairs wanting 
reformation are neglected; therefore the holy synod decrees that, according to the 
canons of the Fathers,’ ( Antenicene 38, Nicene 5, Antioch 20,) “ Bishops meet 
in every province twice a year, where the metropolitan pleases, to rectifie all emer- 
gencies ; and that the bishops who do not meet, if they be at home in their own 
cities, and enjoy their health, and are not under any unavoidable impediments, be re- 
prehended in a brotherly manner.” 

+ This is merely a repetition and confirmation of the preceding ; allowing, in con- 
sequence of the irruption of the barbarians, that the synods be held once, at least, 
at allevents, (rpomw wayTt amaé,) in the year. 

t “ Hardly anything has so tended to drive discipline from the church of Christ as 
the carelessness of priests, who, despising the canons, neglect to hold synods for the 
correction of ecclesiastical manners. Wherefore we have entirely decreed that, since 
the difficulty of the times will not permit a synod to be held, according to the decrees 
of the fathers, twice in the year, it be at least assembled once. But so that, if there 
be a question affecting the faith, or anything of common interest to the church, a 
reneral synod be held of all Spain and Gaul (qu. Gallicia); but if there be nothing 
to be handled of faith, or of common utility to the church, there shall be a special 
council of each province where the metropolitan pleases.” 

“According to the decrees of the fathers, a synod shall be assembled every 
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the priests, and addressing the council, religiously exhorts them that they 
should act with the strictest regard to justice. After he has finished his ex- 
hortation, the deacon says, ‘“‘ Let us pray.” Here follow a prayer for the 
king, the Lord’s Prayer, and a blessing upon the king. After the departure of 
the king, and the exhortation of the metropolitan mentioned above, any 
presbyter, deacon, or religious may enter to hear doctrine.......In the 
first three days (which are called days of litanies) nothing shall be discussed 
but questions relating to the mystery of the holy Trinity; to holy orders ; 
and the institutions of (divine) offices. Special prayers appointed for each 
day. After these things, on the fourth day, other causes are to be admitted 
in order, and all the religious who have previously entered for spiritual in- 
struction shall be dismissed, certain presbyters remaining whom the metropo- 
litan shall approve. For the first three days, the bishops and presbyters shall 
prostrate themselves at prayers ; on the other days they shall pray standing, 
and then sit down to determine the causes. But whether they stand or sit 
there shall be no tumult, and they shall come in and go out according to the 
order before mentioned. And if any of those who stand at the doors think 
fit to appeal to the council for any cause, let him mention the matter to the 
archdeacon of the metropolitan church, and he to the council ; then let licence 
be given to them to enter and declare the matter. Let none of the bishops 
depart from the assembly before the hour of general departure, and let no one 
presume to dissolve the synod before all things have been determined, that so all 
the decisions may be subscribed by the hands of all the bishops. But two or 
three days before the dissolution of the council, let them diligently re-consider 
all their constitutions, and on the last day, or day of dissolution, let the ca- 
nons agreed to by the holy synod be read openly in the church, to which they 
shall say Amen. Then, returning to their seats, they shall transcribe the 
canons. The metropolitan shall then admonish them as to what time the 
next Easter will fall, and at what time next year the council will be held. 
And certain bishops shall be chosen to celebrate the feast of the Nativity and 
the holy Easter with the metropolitan. Prayers shall then be had, and 
when they are over——- when the archdeacon shall say ‘‘ Stand up”— they 
shall all rise, and, the metropolitan being seated, they shall give one another 
the kiss of peace, beginning with him. Then the deacon shall say— 

‘In the name of Jesus Christ, our Lord, let us go forth in peace. Amen.’ 





DEVOTIONAL. 


anes eed 





FROM THE PARISIAN BREVIARY. 
THE OCTAVE OF THE EPIPHANY AND BAPTISM OF OUR LORD 
DUPLEX MAJUS. 


SOME remarks were made in a previous number (December, 1834,) 
respecting the Octaves, in which it was observed that the subject 
of the preceding festival was resumed on the eighth day, not only 
a little more distinctly than on the intervening days, but in a new 
point of view, and alluding to events subsequent in time. This was 
shewn to be the case in the return of our Lord being connected with 
his ascension in that Octave. The following Octave may serve 
equally well to exemplify the same point, when compared with its 
previous festival, that of the Epiphany, as given in the last number. 
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Kor it is not our Lord’s first manifestation to the Gentiles which is now 
dwelt upon, but his manifestation to the world at baptism. And in 
union with that event, our own baptism and the mysterious connexion 
between water and the new birth are introduced in a manner singularly 
edifying and interesting; and the catholic truth maintained in a 
beautiful vein of poetry and piety similar to that which pervades the 
devotional writings of the fathers. 

The Festival of the Epiphany, like that of the Ascension, is termed 
«¢ Solemne Majus,’’ which is the second in order of the festivals, but 
nearly the same as the “ nnuale,”’ which is the first. The Octaves 


in both are styled “ Duplex Majus,” which holds the third place. 
IN PRIMIS VESPERIS. 

Ant. There shall be a fountain opened to the inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin and for 
uncleanness ; and I will cut off the names of the idols out of the land.—Zech. xiii. 

Ant. 1 will sanctify my great name, which was profaned among the heathen: I will 
sprinkle clean water upon you.—Ezek. xxxvi. 

Ant. And ye shall be clean from all your filthiness, and from all your idols will I cleanse 
you.—Ezek. xxxvi. 

Ant. 1 will cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments, and do 
them. —Ezek. xxxvi. 

Ant. Ye shall be my people, and I will be your God, and I will save you.u—Ezek, xxxvi. 


Capitulum. Joel iil. 


Then Jerusalem shall be holy, and there shall no strangers pass through her any more. 
And it shall come to pass on that day, that the mountains shall drop down new wine, 
and the hills shall flow with milk, and all the rivers of Judah shall flow with waters, 
and a fountain shall come forth of the house of the Lord, and shall water the valley of 
Sheltim—( ‘‘ Torrentem spinarum,” the Lat. ; “ Xetpappouyv Twy cyotvwr,” the Septuag. ) 


r. He that cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear. * He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire. 

v. Every one shall be called holy that is written among the living in Jerusalem: when the 
Lord shall have washed away the filth of the daughters of Zion, by the spirit of judgment, and 
by = spirit of burning. * He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, &c.—Matt. iil. ; 
Isaiah iv. 


Hymnus. 

Clamantis ecce vox sonans Judea’s desert heard a sound 
Deserta Juda quatit ; Of one that cried aloud ; 
Mox ad Joannem confluunt, They flock’d the holy John around, 
Quos criminum moles gravat. With sin and sadness bowed. 
En, - permistus reis Lo, ‘mid that guilty company 
Accedit Agnus innocens ; A sinless Lamb drew near ; 
Agnus suo qui sanguine His blood alone that crowd can free 
Piabit orbis crimina. From guilt, and shame, and fear. 
Sub aube carnis at suum Before the Sun, a taper dim, 
Lucerna Solem detegit ; John stands, and meekly pleads, 
Lymphis nec audet tingere Nor pours the hallowing wave, of Him 
A quo lavari debuit. The Baptist washing needs, 
Parere sed fas est Deo, But to obey his God ’tis meet, 

Vel quando sese deprimit, Though He Himself depress, 
Hunc omne virtutum genus Prepared all fulness to complete 
Implere nempe sic decet. Perfect in righteousness. 
Agnosce, Precursor, tibi Confessor, and Great Harbinger, 
Intus revelat quem Deus : Thou Baptist of the wave, 

Tu mergis undis corpora, The Baptist He of living fire 

Hic corda mundat Spiritu. The secret soul to lave! 

Mundi scelus qui diluis, To God the Son, who made us clean, 

Jesu tibi sit gloria, ri and Holy Ghost serene, 
Cum Patre, cumque Spiritu, Glory as was, and aye hath been ! 


In sempiterna seeula. 
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v. Let the floods clap their hands——-r. before the Lord, for he is come.— Psalm xeviii. 


Ant. ad Magnificat. 


It shall be one day which shall be known unto the Lord; and living waters shall go out 
from Jerusalem: and the Lord shall be king over all the earth.—Zech. xiv. 





AD OFFICIUM NOCTURNUM. 


Invitatory.—Jesus is He who baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.—(John i.) * O come, let 
us sing, &c.—Psalm 9. 


Hymnus. 
Non abluunt lymphe Deum, It is not that the wave can wash our God, 
Sed abluit lymphas Deus ; But that our God doth wash the limpid wave ; 
Carnisque contactu sacre Touch’'d by his flesh, as by a healing rod, 
i Vim dat lavandi criminis. Water hath learnt new virtue, strong to save. 
i. Promissus, ecce, jam patet The Fountain long foretold is open free, 
-¢ . ~ . - Dy . : 
if Fons abluendis cordibus, From guilty spot to wash the heart unseen ; 
a, Res mira! tingitur caro, O miracle of wondrous Potency, 
i Mentisque labes tollitur. The flesh is wash’d—the sin-stain’d soul is clean! 
i. His tincta nam canalibus Tis thus immersed within the sacred flood, 
uf Regis supremi purpura The royal purple of the King of Woe 
Tinctos cruentat, et nivis Hath turn‘d the natural wave to mystic blood, 
Instar dat esse candidos. Making robes wash’'d therein all white as snow. 
Fecunda Sancto ‘\piritu, The Holy Spirit on a Virgin came, 
Virgo Deum nobis parit ; Thence God to us is born in wondrous love ; 
Fecunda Sancto Spiritu Upon the hallowed water came the same, 
Nune unda nos parit Deo. And we therein are born to God above. 


( The Doxology as in the preceding Hymn.) 


IN I. NOCTURN. 

Ant. John did baptize in the wilderness, and preach the baptism of repentance for the 
remission of sins,—-Mark i. 

Ant. There went out unto him all the land of Judea, and were all baptized of him in the 
river of Jordan, confessing their sins. —Mark 1. 

Ant. He baptized with the baptism of repentance, saying, that they should believe on Him 
which should come after him, that is, on Christ Jesus, —Acts xix. 

t. Thou visitest the earth, and blessest it. 

r. The river of God is full of water. —Psalm lxv. 


fe SRR RNR E SeRLARE 





The three Lectios for the first Nocturn are here omitted. They are taken from the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians. Their accompanying responsortes are as follows ;— 


d {ft r Jirst Lectio. 
r. The voice of the Lord discovereth the forests, and in his temple doth every one speak of 
his glory. * The Lord sitteth upon the flood ; yea, the Lord sitteth King for ever. 


ve. In the days of Noah eight souls were saved by water ; the like figure whereunto baptism 
doth save us. * The Lord sitteth upon the flood ; yea, &c.—Psalm xxix. ; 1 Peter in, 
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es ae an oat 
* Digi, cabal 


After second Lectio. 
r. Wisdom guided them in a marvellous way through the Red Sea; * she drowned their 
enemies, and cast them out from the bottom of the deep. 


ve. All our fathers were under the cloud, and all passed through the sea, and were all 
baptized unto Moses. * She drowned their enemies, &c.—Wisdom x. ; 1 Cor. x. 


After third Lectio. 


r. Behold, the waters issued out toward the east country, and He said the waters shall be 
healed ; * and every thing shall live whither the river cometh, because the waters issued out 
4 of the sanctuary. 

t. The angel shewed me a pure river of water of life, proceeding out of the throne of God 


and of the Lamb, and on either side of the river the tree of life. * And every thing shall 
live, &.—Ezek. xlvu. ; Rev. xxii. 
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IN Il. NOCTURN. 
Ant. Jesus cometh from Galilee to Jordan unto John, to be baptized of him,—Matt. iii. 
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Ant. John forbad Him, saying, | have need to be baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to 
me ?——Matt. iii. 

Ant. Jesus answering said unto him, Suffer it to be so now, for thus it becometh us to 
fulfil all righteousness. —Matt. iii. 

v. The waters saw thee, O God——r. and were afraid ; the depths also were troubled.— 
Psalm Ixxvii. 


SERMON OF 8. GREGORY NAZIANZEN, 
LECTIO IV. 


The nativity of Christ we have already commemorated with a becoming solemnity,—with 
the star we hastened, with the wise men we worshipped, with the shepherds we were sur- 
rounded with light, with the angels we proclaimed 8 te to God on high. Now another action 
of Christ, and another mystery ensues, I cannot restrain my heart-felt delight, I am borne 
away by the impulse of a holy fervour; and would almost, like John, go forth to announce 
the happy tidings, not indeed like him as a forerunner, but coming forth like him from the 
retirements of solitude. The light falls upon Christ, let it be upon us also; Christ is 
baptized, let us descend together with him that we may also rise together. 

r. It came to pass in those days that Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee; * and was 
baptized of John in Jordan. 

v. Say to them of a fearful heart, Your God will come, and save you, for in the wilderness 
shall waters break out. * And he was baptized, &e.—Mark i.; Isaiah xxxv. 


LECTIO V. 


John is baptizing, Jesus approaches; the Baptist allows not, Jesus is pleading with him. 
I have need to be baptized of Thee, says the Baptist, a taper before the Sun, the voice to the 
Word, the friend to the Bridegroom, He that is greatest among those that are born of 
women, to the First-born of every creature. He that leaped for joy in the mother's womb, 
to Him that was acknowledged while yet unborn. He that had already been, and was still to 
be, the Forerunner, to Him that had been, and was yet to be, manifested to the world. But 
Jesus says, Suffer it to be so now, for this takes place with a purpose and dispensation of God. 
Jesus went up out of the water, and with him all the eal did he now raise on high ; and 
those heavens which Adam had closed both to himself and to his posterity, as he had done the 
gates of paradise with the flaming sword, are now divided in twain, and opened. And the 
Spirit bears testimony to Divinity, hastening down to One like unto himself. And a voice 
was sent from heaven, for from thence was He of whom the testimony was given. And the 
Spirit appears like a dove, for now for many ages the dove had been known as the messenger 
that brought the tidings that the end of the deluge had arrived. 

r. Jesus being baptized, and praying, the heaven was opened, * and the Holy Ghost 
descended in a bodily shape like a dove upon him. 

v. There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse; and the Spirit of the Lord shall 
rest upon him. * And the Holy Ghost, &c. —Luke iii. ; Isaiah xi. 


LEcCTIO VI. 


Let us therefore, on this day, hold in veneration the baptism of Christ, and pay due honour 
to the memory of it, not by pleasing the appetite and by sensual delicacies, but by the refresh- 
ings of spiritual enjoyment. Ye are washed —be ye clean. Though ye be by your sins red 
as scarlet, yet become ye white as snow. Though ye be red like crimson, yet become ye 
white as wool. Be ye cleansed, I say, for there is nothing in which God is so much pleased 
as by the repentance and in the salvation of man; for it 1s for his sake that these words are 
spoken, and these mysteries are revealed. So shall it be that ye shall be like lights in the 
world, that ye shall be like a life-giving influence ; like luminaries themselves endued with 
light from standing near that Great Light ; kindled by that Divine Trinity from the emana- 
tions of which we ioe ourselves received a ray of Divinity in Christ Jesus our Lord, to whom 
be glory throughout all ages. Amen. 

r. Lo, a voice from heaven, saying, * This is ny beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 

v. The voice of the Lord is upon the waters, the God of Glory thundereth. * This is, Nc. 
—Matt. iii. ; Psalm xxix. 


IN Ill. NOCTURN. 
Ant. This is He that came by water. And it is the Spirit that beareth witness, because 
the Spirit is Truth.—1 John vy. 
Ant. John cried, saying, This is He of whom I spake, He that cometh after me is preferred 
before me; for he was before me.—John i. 
Ant. | knew Him not; but that He should be manifest to Israel ; therefore ain I come 
baptizing with water.~—John i. 


Vou. VIII. — August, 1835. xX 
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v. His dominion shall be from the one sea to the other : 
r. And from the flood to the world’s end. —Psalm Ixxii. 


Lectio from the Sacred Gospel according to John. 
LECTIO VII. 


The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith, Behold the Lainb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world. Be reliqua. 


Homily of 8. Augustin, the Bishop. 


John had received the ministration of baptism in the waters of repentance ; not being him- 
self the Lord, but in order to prepare the way for him. And there was no further occasion 
to the way when the Lord had become known, for to those who know him, he is 
himself the way. Therefore the baptism of John was not of long continuance. But in what 
way was the Lord manifested 2m haley as if it had been for this purpose that John had 
received the ministration of baptism, in order that in the same the Lord himself might 
be baptized. And was it necessary that the Lord should be baptized at all? Such a pee 
will answer itself. Was it necessary for the Lord to be born? Was it necessary for the Lord 
to be crucified? Was it necessary for the Lord to die? Was it necessary for the Lord to be 
buried? If, therefore, he took upon himself so great humility for us, should he not submit 
to baptism also? And of what advan was it that he submitted to the baptism of 
a servant ?—that you may not disdain the baptism of the Lord. 

r. John saw Jesus coming unto him, and said, Behold the Lamb of God, * which taketh 
away the sin of the world. 

v. My righteous Servant shall justify many, for He shall bear their iniquities, * which 
taketh away the sin, &e.—John i. ; Isaiah liii. 


LECTIO VIII. 


Behold, upon the Lord, when he was baptized, the dove descended. And there appeared 
the True and Holy Trinity, which is one God. For, as we read, the Lord ascended out of the 
water, the Spirit descended like a dove, and immediately a voice followed, ‘‘ This is my 
beloved Sen.” Here the Trinity appears fully manifested. The Father in the voice ; the Son 
in man ; the Holy Ghost in the dove. In that Trinity were the disciples sent “in the name 
of the Father, “| of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;”’ and sent by Him of whom it was said, 
‘* He it is that baptizeth.” He hath kept this power to himself in such a way as to transfer 
it to none of his ministers, although through the means of those ministers he has deigned 
to baptize. It is through this power that the unity of the church stands, which is signified 
in that dove of which it is said, “ My dove is one.” For if the power of baptism was trans- 
ferred from the Lord to the minister, then there would be as many baptisms as there are 
ministers, and the unity of baptism would no longer remain. 

r. He that sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt 
see the Spirit descending, and remaining on him, * the same is He which baptizeth with the 
Holy Ghost, 

v, Behold my Servant, I have put my Spirit upon Him. * The same is He, &c.—John i. ; 
Isaiah xii. : 


LECTIO IX. 


John recognised the appropriate meaning of this appearing of the dove, for it had been 
said unto him, He upon whom thou seest the Spirit descending like a dove, and abiding upon 
him, He it is who baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. John had already known that He who 
was to baptize with the Holy Ghost was the Lord. He had thus described him to those who 
had come to be baptized of him before the Lord had come to the river. What, therefore, was 
the lesson which he learnt from the appearing of the dove, but that in Christ himself existed, 
in a high and peculiar sense, the real and true baptism. So that although his ministers who 
should baptize should be many, and they might be righteous or unrighteous, yet that the 
sanctifying power of baptism was given by no one but Him on whom the dove descended, and 
of whom it was said, He it is that baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. Though it be Peter that 
administers, yet it is He that baptizes ; though it be Paul that administers baptism, yet it is 
Christ that baptizes ; though it be Judas that administers, yet it is Christ that baptizes. 

r. I saw the Spirit descending from heaven like a dove, and it abode upon him, * I saw, 
and bare record that this is the Son of God. 


v. He shewed him his glory, and made him to hear his voice. * I saw, and bare record, 
&e.—John i. ; Eccles. xlv. 






DEVOTIONAL. 


In the Lauds the following Hymna and Prayer vecurs .— 


Emergit undis, et Deo 
Fundit preces homo Deus ; 
Patet polorum regia, 
Adest repente Speitas, 


Instar Columbe, vertici 
Illapsus insidet sacro ; 
Summi Patris vox personat, 
Dilectus hic est Filus. 


He rises from the wave, and now 
To God on high God Man eet 
He prays—that prayer is said, 
The Courts of Heav'n afar extending, 
And Holy Ghost is seen descending 
Upon that sacred Head 


E’en like a hovering dove: the word 
Of God the Father now is heard— 
‘This is my Son beloved !” 
Around, afar, above, and under, 
Like to mysterious holiest thunder, 














The deepening echoes moved. 


Lo, washed within that hallowing tide, 
By Jesus’ body sanctified, 

A people newly born ! 
And to their prayers the opening Heaven : 
To them to be God’s sons is given, 

And walk in endless morn! 


Christi dicata corpore 

Sic quem lavacra consecrant ; 
Hic nascitur proles Dei, 
Colum precanti panditur. 


Emblem of unstain’d Purity, 
And sacred mild Simplicity, 
Descends the mystic Dove, 
And on their hearts divinely reigning, 
Protecting, cherishing, sustaining, 
Prepares for God shove. 


Castis fit, expers sordium, 
Columba simplex moribus ; 
Divinus hunc intus regit, 
Agit, fovetque Spiritus. 


O Saviour, who hast shed thy blood 
To wash our souls and make us good, 
Keep us from sinful stain ; 
We have been wash’d within the Fountain, 
Flowing from out thy sacred Mountain! 
For aye with us remain ! 
( The Doxology as before.) 


O Christe, sacri gurgitis 
Quos abluisti fontibus, 
Tuo cruore candidos 
Fac nulla labes inquinet. 


—_—— 


THE PRAYER. 


© God, whose only begotten Son was manifested in the substance of our flesh, grant, 
we beseech Thee, that as we have seen Him outwardly made like unto us, so we may, through 


him, be inwardly formed anew into his similitude, through Him that liveth and reigneth with 
Thee. Amen. 





The rest of the Lauds, the Hours, and second Vespers are here 
omitted. The five Antiphones in the Lauds are from the Gospel ; 
those for the second Vespers from the Epistles ; whereas those for the 
first Vespers were from the Old Testament, which serves as an 
instance of the progressive nature of the service, as was remarked 
in the last number respecting the Hymns. 

This Octave, together with the preceding Festival, is very similar in 
substance in the Roman Breviary, the Collects being the same, and 
the Lectios from the same sources, but the words of the latter are 
altered in the Parisian. 

The question may be asked by those who are unacquainted with 
the original, how far, in rendering these services, omissions have been 
found necessary on account of doctrinal error? Of course it must be 
remembered that the selections which have been made have been from 
services which are Catholic, and not Romish, and, therefore, in which 
we are not so likely to meet with these objectionable passages as in the 
latter. It is right to premise this, when the translator states that all he 
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can call to mind as having omitted for these reasons, in what has 
— in the Magazine, was one stanza in a hymn for the Festival 
of all Saints, which spoke of the Blessed Virgin, and the Collects for 
the Commune Justorum and Sanctarum Mulierum, in which the 
merits and intercession of the deceased are mentioned. 





SACRED POETRY. 





AUGUSTIN’S CITY OF GOD. 
Turoveuout the older word, story and rite ; 
Throughout the new, skirting those clouds with gold ; 
Through rise, and fall, and destinies manifold 
Of Pagan empires ; through the dreams and night 
Of nature, and the darkness, and the light, 
Still young in hope, in disappointment old, 
Through mists which fall’n humanity enfold, 
Into the vast and viewless infinite 
Rises the Eternal City of our God. 
The morning, with her disenchanting rod, 
Dimly and darkly labours to disc!ose, 
Lifting the skirts of the o’erhanging gloom : 
Bright shapes come forth, gold, pinnacle, and dome : 
In heav'n is hid its height and deep repose. 





THE CHURCH IN TROUBLE. 


Tue scene is darken’d, but to bring more near, 
Through dimm’d perspective, calm and happy skies, 
And everlasting hills where our home lies. 

These clouds above (O gloom than joy more dear !) 

Make the clear light of that blest home appear : 

"Tis like a scene I cannot rightly prize 

Which clouds and light had made for wandering eyes 
Within a hilly amphitheatre. 

Afar there was a pale and liquid light, 

Where in the opening north a mountain band 

Were brought so wildly near, they seemed to stand 
Looking upon us, brought upon our sight 

Strangely distinct in distance, and between, 

The sea was like a bright blue river seen. 
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Mv heart and hope were stored 
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I went afar ; the world unrolled 
Her many-pictured page ; 

I stored the marvels which she told, 
And trusted to her gage. 


Her pleasures quaffed, I sought awhile 
The scenes I prized before ; 

But parent’s praise and sister’s smile 
Stirred my cold heart no more. 

So ever sear, so ever cloy 
Earth’s favours as they fade ; 

Since Adam lost for one fierce joy 
His Eden’s sacred shade. 





2. 
‘* When thou goest through the fire, I will be with thee.” 


© Hony Lorp! who with the children three 
Didst walk the piercing flame, 
Help! in those trial-hours which, save to Thee, 
I dare not name; 
Nor let these quivering eyes and sickening heart 
Crumble to dust beneath the Tempter’s dart. 


Thou, who didst once Thy life from Mary’s breast 
Renew from day to day, 
Oh might her smile, severely sweet, but rest 
On this frail clay ! 
Till I am Thine with my whole soul; and fear, 
Not joy, to find some chance sin-season near. 





3. 


“ The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much,”’ 


THERE is not on the earth a soul so base 
E But may attain a place 
i In covenanted grace ; 
So that forthwith his prayer of faith obtains 
Release from his guilt-stains, 
And first-fruits of the second birth, which rise 
From gift to gift, and reach at length the eternal prize. 


All may save self; but minds that heavenward tower 
Aim at a wider power, 
Gifts on the world to shower. 
And this is not at once ;—by fastings gained, 
And trials well sustained, 
By pureness, righteous deeds, and toils of love, 
Abidance in the Truth, and zeal for God above. 





4. 


Tuey do but grope in learning’s pedant round, 
Who on the fantasies of sense bestow 
An idol-substance, bidding us bow low 

Before those shades of being, which are found 
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Stirring or still on man’s scant trial-ground ; 
As if such shapes and moods, which come and go, 
Had aught of Truth or Life in their poor show, — 

To sway or judge, and skill to heal or wound. 

Son of immortal Seed, high-destined Man! 

Know thy dread gift—a creature, yet a cause. 

Each mind is its own centre, and it draws 

Home to itself, and moulds in its thought’s span, 

All outward things, the vassals of its will, 

Aided by Heaven, by earth unthwarted still. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


LETTERS ON THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 


NO. XIV. 


I OBSERVED in the close of my last paper that Antony believed himself 
to be subjected to sensible and visible conflicts with evil spirits. It is 
far from my desire to rescue him from the imputation of enthusiasm ; 
the very drift of my account of him being to shew how enthusiasm is 
sobered and refined by being submitted to the discipline of the church, 
instead of being allowed to run wild externally to it. If he were not 
an enthusiast, or in danger of being such, we should lose one chief in- 
struction his life conveys. This admission, however, does not settle 
the question to which the narrative of his spiritual conflicts gives rise ; 
so | shall first make some extracts descriptive of them, and then com- 
ment upon them. 


The following is the account of his visit to the tombs :— 


“ Thus bracing himself after the pattern of Elias, he set off to the tombs which 
were some distance from his neighbourhood ; and giving directions to an acquaintance 
to bring him a supply of bread after some days’ interval, he entered into one of them, 
suffered himself to be shut in, and remained there by himself. This the enemy not 
enduring, yea, rather dreading, lest before long he should engross the desert also with 
his holy exercise, assaulted him one night with a host of spirits, and so lashed him, 
that he lay speechless on the ground from the pain, which, he declared, was far more 
severe than from strokes which man could inflict. But, by God's good Providence, 
who does not overlook those who hope in him, on the next day his acquaintance came 
with the bread ; and, on opening the door, saw him lying on the ground as if dead. 
Whereupon he carried him to the village church, inl laid him on the ground; and 
many of his relations and the villagers took their places by the body, as if he were 
already dead. However, about midnight his senses leneiels and, collecting himself, 
he observed that they were all asleep except his aforesaid acquaintance ; whereupon, 
he beckoned him to his side, and prevailed upon him, without waking any of them, to 
carry him back again to the tombs. 

“When he was shut in, as before, by himself, being unable to stand from his 
wounds, he lay down and began to pray. Then he cried out loudly, ‘ Here am I, 
Antony ; I do not shun your blows. Though ye add to them, yet nothing shall 
separate me from the love of Christ. And then he began to sing, ‘ Though a host 
should encamp against me, yet shall not my heart be afraid.’ ............ The devil has 
no trouble in devising diverse shapes of evil. During the night, therefore, his ser- 
vants made so great a tumult, that the whole place seemed to be shaken, and, as if the 
four walls of the building had been broken down, they seemed to rush in, in the form 
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of wild beasts and reptiles,........But Antony, though sorely bestead with the stripes, 
felt indeed his bodily pain, but the rather kept vigil for his soul, So, as he lay 
groaning in body, yet a watcher in his mind, he spoke in words of taunting—‘ Had 
ye any power, one of you would be enough to assail me; you try, if possible, to 
frighten me with’ your number, because the Lord has spoiled you of your strength., 
Those simulated brutes are the proof of your impotence.”’......... But the Lord a 
second time remembered the conflict of his servant, and came to his help. Raising 
his eyes, he saw the roof as if opening, and a beam of light advancing towards him ; 
suddenly the devils vanished, his pain ceased, and the building was whole again. 
Upon this he said, ‘ Where art thou, Lord? why didst thou not appear at the first, 
to ease my pain?’ A voice answered, ‘ Antony, I was here, but waited to see th 
bearing in the contest; since, then, thou hast sustained and not been worsted, I will 
be to thee an aid for ever, and will make thy name famous in every place.’ ” 


After this preliminary vigil, Antony made for the desert, where he 


spent the next twenty years in solitude. His biographer gives the 
following account of his life there :— 

“ The following day he left the tombs, and his piety becoming still more eager, he 
went to the old man before mentioned, and prayed him to accompany him into the 
desert. When he declined by reason of his age and the novelty of the proposal, he 
set off for the mountain by himself......... and finding beyond the river a fortified 
spot, deserted so long a while that venemous reptiles had congregated there, he took 
possession of it, they retreating before him. Blocking up the entrance, and laying 
in bread for six months (as the Thebans are wont, often keeping their bread a whole 
year), and having a well of water indoors, he remained, as if in a shrine, neither 
going abroad himself, nor seeing any of those who came to him,........ He did not 
allow his acquaintance to enter; so, while they remained often days and nights with- 
out, they used to hear noises within, tumults, pitiable cries, such as‘ Depart from us ! 
what part hast thou in the desert ? thou shalt perforce yield to our devices.’ At 
first they thought he was in dispute with some men who had entered by means of 
ladders ; but when they had contrived to peep in through a chink, and saw no one, 
then they reckoned it was devils that they heard, and, in terror, called Antony. He 
eared for them more than for the spirits, and, coming at once near the door, bade 
them go away and not to fear ; ‘ for,’ he said, ‘ the devils make all this ado to alarm the 


timid. Ye, then, seal yourselves with the holy sign, and depart in confidence, and 
let them mock their ownselves.’” 


To enter into the state of opinion and feeling which such accounts 
imply, it is necessary to observe, that as regards the church’s warfare 
with the devil, the primitive Christians considered themselves to be 
similarly circumstanced with the apostles. They did not draw a line 
between the condition of the church in their day and in the first age, 
but believed that what it had been, such it was still in its trials and its 
powers, that the open assaults of Satan, and their own means of repelling 
them, were such as they are described in the Gospels, Exorcism was 
a sacred function in the primitive church, and the energumen took his 
place with catechumens and penitents, as in the number of those who 
had the especial prayers, and were allowed some of the privileges, of 
the Christian body. Our Saviour speaks of the power of exorcising as 
depending on fasting and prayer, in certain especial cases, and thus 
seems to countenance the notion of a direct conflict between the Chris- 
tian athlete and the powers of evil, a conflict carried on on the side of 
the former by definite weapons, for definite ends, and not that indirect 
warfare merely which the religious conduct of life implies. “ This 
kind can come forth by nothing but by prayer and fasting.” Surely 
none of Christ's words are chance words; he spoke with a purpose, and 
the Holy Spirit guided the evangelists in their selection of them with 
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a purpose ; and if so, this text contains a rule and an admonition, which 
was acted upon as such by the primitive Christians, whether from 
their received principles of interpretation or the traditionary practice 
of the church. 

In like manner, whether from their mode of interpreting Scripture 
or from the opinions and practices which came down to them, they 
conceived the devil to have that power over certain brute animals 
which scripture sometimes assigns to him. He is known on one 
memorable occasion to have taken the form of a serpent; at another 
time, a legion of devils possessed a herd of swine. These instances 
may, for what we know, be revealed specimens of a whole side of the 
Divine dispensation, viz., the interference of spiritual agencies, good 
and bad, with the course of the world, under which, perhaps, the 
speaking of Balaam’s ass falls; and the early Christians, whether so 
understanding scripture, or from their traditionary system, acted as if 
they were so, They considered that brute nature was widely sub- 
jected to the power of spirits ; as, on the other hand, there had been 
a time when even the Creator Spirit had condescended to manifest 
himself in the bodily form of a dove. Their notions concerning local 
demoniacal influences in oracles and idols, in which they were sanc- 
tioned by scripture, confirmed this belief. Accordingly, they took 
passages like the following literally, and made them an evidence in 
corroboration :—“ Behold, I give unto you power to tread on ser- 
pents and scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy.” “ They 
shall take up serpents, and if they drink any deadly thing it shall not 
hurt them.” “ Your adversary, the devil, asa roaring lion, walketh 
about, seeking whom he may devour.” “I saw three unclean spirits, 
like frogs......they are the spirits of devils, working miracles.” Add 
to these, Dan. vii. 3, 4, &c. ; Isa. xiii. 2], 22, about satyrs; and Job, 
xli., about the leviathan, which they interpreted of the evil spirit. 

There is a ground, also, of deep philosophy on which such notions 
may be based, and which appears to have been held by the primitive 
Christians; viz., that visible things are types and earnests of things in- 
visible. The elements are, in some sense, symbols and tokens of 
spiritual agents, good and bad. Satan is called the prince of the power 
of the air. Still more mysterious than inanimate nature is the family 
of brute animals, the real intelligence of which, if they have no souls, 
is a supernatural something which makes use of their outward forms 
as its organs and instruments. If, on the other hand, they have souls, 
it is natural to attribute to them a moral nature, and a place, however 
subordinate, in the great conflict which is going on between good and 
evil. As to the connexion between the visible and invisible, the when, 
where, how, and how far, this it is doubtless idle to think about ; but 
surely there is nothing abstractedly absurd in considering certain 
hideous or frightful developments of nature as tokens of the presence 
of the unseen principle of evil, when we once admit that it exists. 
Certainly the sight of a beast of prey, with his malevolent passions, 
savage cruelty, implacable rage, malice, cunning, sullenness, restless- 
ness, brute hunger, and irresistible strength, awakens very awful and 
complicated musings in a religious mind. Here, then, a philosophical 
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view of nature would be considered, in primitive times, to corroborate 
the method of scripture interpretation then adopted. 

But, moreover, scripture itself seemed to be its own interpreter in 
the parailel case of demoniacal possessions, It was notorious that in 
the apostolic age devils made human beings their organs; why then, 
much more, should not brute beasts be such? ‘The simple question 
was, whether the state of things in the third century was substantially 
the same as it was in the first; and this, I say, the early Christians 
assumed in the affirmative, and certainly, whether they were judges of 
this question or not, 1 suppose they were as good judges as we are, 
The case of demoniacs should be carefully considered, since their suffer- 
ings often seem to have been neither more nor less than what would 
now be attributed to natural diseases, and might be treated (and 
rightly, nay, perhaps successfully) by medical rules. We have no 
right to be sure that the demoniac whom the apostles could not cure, 
might not have recovered under the remedies usually administered in 
epilepsy. Again, the woman who was bowed together for eighteen 
years, and was cured by Christ, is said to have had “a spirit of in- 
firmity,”’ to have been “bound by Satan.” If, then, diseases may be 
tokens of demoniacal presence and power, though ordinarily admit- 
ting of medical treatment, why is it an objection to the connexion of 
the material or animal world with spirits, that the laws of mineral 
agents, or the peculiarities of brute natures can also be drawn out 
into system on paper, and counteracted or aided by our knowledge of 
them? The same objection lies, nay, avails, against the one and the 
other. The very same scoffing temper which rejects, at once and 
in the mass, the primitive opinions concerning Satan’s power, as 
“pagan,” “ oriental,”” and the like, does actually assail the inspired 
statements respecting it, explains away demoniacal possessions as un- 
real, and maintains that Christ and his apostles spoke by way of 
accommodation, and in the language of their day, when they said that 
Satan bound us with diseases and plagues, and was “ prince of the 
power of the air.”’ 

Dreams are another department of our present state of being, 
through which, as scripture informs us, the Supernatural acts ; and in 
the same general way; i. e., not always, and by ascertainable rules, 
but by the virtue of indefinite, though real, connexion with them. 

On the whole, then, the ancients seem to have considered all that 
is seen as but a type or instrument of what is unseen, as external in- 
dications, unreal, but to us practically influential, of the Supernatural. 
This will explain what seems, at first sight, credulity and superstition 
in many great men. It is objected to them that they mistake what is 
natural for what is above nature; and it is condescendingly observed 
that, had they lived when “ science’’ had made the advances which it 
has effected in these enlightened days, these men would not have been 
exposed to such errors. But, in truth, their theory, whether right or 
wrong, runs much deeper than we sciolists dream; for they take the 
whole of nature, not certain detached parts of it, for to be something 
supernatural; and the critics in question do not advance one inch 
towards removing them from their position, by shewing a certain con- 
Vou. VIII.— August, 1835, ¥ 
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nexion and order between various parts of it which before seemed 
disconnected, and by using that connexion for certain present and 
temporal purposes. ‘The plain astronomer speaks as if the sun went 
round the earth, the physical philosopher as if the earth went round 
the sun ; this may be viewed as a question of practical convenience, the 
assumption of a theory or fiction necessary as an artifice for arriving at 
a certain end. On the other hand, it does not make the fire from 
heaven on Sodom less divine because it came from a volcano ; nor, in 
like manner, need a comet or eclipse be less a sign of tumult and 
change because it proceeds upon a certain physical law. It is another 
matter whether it is such a sign,—that is a question of fact ; and to us 
mortals, who have a difficulty at arriving at facts, it may be a matter 
of greater or less probability, and of a probability which may be affected 
by the phenomenon harmonizing or not with the established order of 
things ; but it is one which modern “ discoveries’ (as they are called) 
do not tend tosettle. And, in like manner, since evil spirits are known 
before now to have entered into brute animals, it is a question of pro- 
babilities whether they do now,—whether certain passages in scripture 
which seem to assert it are, or are not, to be understood literally ; and, 
supposing I found a narrative, such as Antony’s, of the apostles’ age, | 
must think it would be sufficiently agreeable to scripture doctrine to 
make me dismiss from my mind all antecedent difficulties in believing 
it. On the other hand, did the miracle of the swine occur in the life 
of St. Antony, I venture to maintain that we of this scientific day 
should not merely suspend our judgment, or pronounce it improbable 
(which we might have a right to do), but should at once and peremp- 
torily pronounce it altogether incredible and false. So as to make it 
appear that, 
“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

What I have been saying comes to this, that there are a number of 
phenomena in the world, tokens of good and evil, which we may or 
may not, according as we please, refer to the presence and agency of 
invisible beings,—such as the course of nature, the accidents of life, the 
bearing upon us of brute animals, the phantoms which occur in dreams, 
the influences of the imagination, and the like. If we lived in an age 
of miracles, the (in that case) acknowledged presence of a supernatural 
power would lead us, doubtless, to refer many things to it, and reason- 
ably, which otherwise we should have left as we found them; and in 
proportion as we come near in time or place to miraculous agency, in 
the same proportion will this persuasion affect us. When, then, we 
read of Antony's sensible contests with the powers of evil, the abstract 
probability of these is to be decided by the existence, in his day, of 
such parallel facts as demoniacal possessions, which certainly are wit- 
nessed unanimously by his contemporaries ; and the really superhuman 
character of what seem like natural occurrences is to be estimated, not 
by the mere circumstance that they may be brought under natural 
laws, as demoniacal possessions also may be by the physician, but by 
the actual presence of unseen agents to which they may be referred. 

Antony's conflict in the tombs may be solved into a dream, or into an 
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attack from jackals; yet this only removes the real agent a step further 
back. Satan may still have been the real agent at the bottom, and 
have been discerned by Antony through the shadows of things sensible. 

I have no wish to trifle or argue subtilly. We are upon a very deep 
subject. This earth had been Satan’s kingdom; Christ came to end 
his usurpation; but Satan retreated only inch by inch. The church 
of Christ is hallowed ground, but external to it is still the kingdom of 
darkness. Many serious persons think that the evil powers have even. 
now extraordinary powers there, whether through or beyond the 
order of nature. A venerable bishop who has had to do with heathen 
lands once told me, that he did not at all doubt, from his own expe- 
rience, that Satan had power in them which he has not withus, Cer- 
tainly there are strange stories among them of sorcerers and the like. 
Nay, how strange are the stories which only in half-heathen, or even 
Christian places, have come perhaps to our own knowledge! How 
unaccountable to him who has met with them are the sudden sounds, 
the footsteps, and the tumults which he has heard in solitary places, 
or when in company with others ! 

These things being considered, I judge of Antony’s life thus ;—There 
may be enthusiasm here; there may be, at times, exaggerations and 
misconceptions of what, as they really happened, meant nothing. 
And still, it may be true that that conflict begun by our Lord, when 
he was interrogated and assaulted by Satan, was continued in the ex- 
perience of Antony, who lived not so very long after him. How far 
the evil spirit acted, how far he was present in natural objects, how 
far was dream, how far fancy, is little tothe purpose. I see, any how, 
the root of a great truth here, and think those wiser who admit some- 
thing than those who deny all. I see Satan frightened at the invasions 
af the church upon his kingdom ; I see him retreating step by step; I see 
him dispossessed by fasting and prayer, as was predicted ; and | see him 
doing his utmost in whatever way to resist. Nor is there anything un- 
congenial to the gospel system thatso direct a war should be waged upon 
him ; a war unconnected with the ordinary duties of life and of society, 
as its subject matter and instruments, The text already referred to is 
(as it were) a canon in sanction of it; our Saviour himself was forty 
days in the wilderness, and St. Paul, in prison, St. Peter, at Joppa, and 
St. John, at Patmos, shew that social duties may be suspended under 
the Gospel, and a direct intercourse with the next world be imposed 
upon the Christian. And if so much be allowed, certainly there is 
nothing in Antony’s life to make us suspicious of him personally. His 
doctrine was pure and unimpeachable; and his temper is high and 
heavenly,—without cowardice, without gloom, without formality, and 
without self-complacency. Superstition is abject and crouching, it is 
full of thoughts of guilt; it distrusts God, and dreads the powers of 
evil. Antony at least has nothing of this, being full of holy confi- 
dence, divine peace, cheerfulness, and valorousness, be he (as some 
men may judge) ever so much an enthusiast. 

But this will be best seen by some extracts from his address to his 
followers at the end of his twenty years sojourn in the desert, 


> He had now spem nearly twenty years exercising himself thus hy himself, 
neither going abroad nor being seen for any time by any one. But at this date, 
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man longing to copy his manner of life, and acquaintances coming and forcibly 
breski the entrance into his hermitage, Antony eame forth as from some 
sacred shrine, fully perfected in its mysteries, and instinct with Divine influences. 
This was his first outside the inclosure, and those who had come to see 
him were struck with surprise at the little change his person had undergone, 
having neither the fatness which want of exercise occasions, nor the shrivelled cha- 
racter which betokens fasts and spiritual conflicts. He was the same as they had 
known him before his retreat. His mind also was serene and bright, neither narrowed 
by sadness nor relaxed by indulgence, neither over-mirthful nor melancholy. He 
shewed no confusion at the sight of the multitude that was about him, no elation at 
their respectful greetings.........The Lord gave him grace in speech, so that he com- 
forted many who were in sorrow, and reconciled those who were at variance, adding 
in every case, that they ought to set nothing of this world before love towards Christ. 
And while he conversed with the people, and exhorted them to remember the bliss to 
come, and God’s loving-kindness to us men in not sparing his Son, but giving him 
up for us all, he persuaded many to choose the monastic life. And from that time 
monasteries have been raised among the mountains, and the desert is made a city by 
religious brethren leaving their all and enrolling themselves in the heavenly citizen- 
ship.....+. os 

“ One day, going forth to these, when they were all collected about him and 

him to Becomes to them, he spoke as follows, in the Egyptian language :— 

“* Holy Scripture is sufficient for teaching, yet it is good to exhort one another in the 
faith, and stimulate one another with our discourses. You then, as children, bring hither 
to your father whatever you have learned ; and I in turn, as being your elder, will now 
impart to you what I know and what I have experienced. Let this preeminently be 
the common purpose of every one of you, not to give in now you have begun, not to 
faint in your holy toil, not to say ‘We have been long enough at these exercises.’ 
Rather as though, day after day, we were beginning for the first time, let our zeal 
grow stronger; for even the whole of human life is very short compared with eter- 
nity, or rather nothing. And every thing in this world has its price, but what price 
can you put upon the promise of everlasting life? Yet it is bought at a trifling pur- 
chase, ‘ The days of our life are threescore years and ten,’ as scripture says,...... yet 
did we persist in our holy exercises even for fourscore, or for a hundred, this would 
be no equivalent to our reign in glory. Instead of a hundred years, we shall reign 
for upon ages ; not upon this poor earth on which is our struggle, but our pro- 
sled etendoenah isin heaven. We lose acorruptible body to receive it back incor- 
ruptible. 

“* Wherefore, my children, let us not weary, nor think we have been a long while 
toiling, or that we are doing any great thing ; for our present sufferings are not to be 
compared to the glory which shall be revealed towards us. Let us not look at the 
world, or reckon we have made great sacrifices, for even the whole earth is but a small 
spot compared to the expanse of heaven. Though we had possessed it all, and had 
given it up, it is nothing to the kingdom of heaven. It is no more than a man’s 
making little of a piece of copper coin in order to gain gold ; thus he who is lord of 
the whole earth, and bids it farewell, does but give up little and gains a hundred fold. 
But if the whole earth be so little, what is it to leave a few acres? or a house? or a 
store of gold? Surely we should not boast or be dejected upon such a sacrifice. If 
we do not let them go for conscience’ sake, death, at least, will rob us sooner or later. 
coecee What gain is it to acquire what we cannot carry away with us? far different are 
the graces of prudence, justice, temperance, fortitude, understanding, charity, love 
of the poor, faith towards Christ, gentleness, hospitality, by which we shall find enter- 
tainment in the country of the meek......... 

“ Let us, then, apply ourselves to our religious exercise, and not be downcast. 
We have the Lord to work with us. It is well to study the text which says ‘I die 
daily.’ We shall not sin if we so live as to be dying daily, that is, if we rise as 

we should not last till evening, and go to rest as though we should not rise; 
life being of an uncertain nature, lengthened out by Providence alone from day to 
day....... Thus we shall be ever militant and looking forward for the day of judgment ; 
and this more urgent fear and peril of torment will rid pleasure of its sweetness, and 
restore the wavering soul. 

“ Therefore, having set out upon the path of holiness, let us the rather reach for- 
ward to what is before......Be not alarmed when you hear speak of holiness, nor 
regard the name as strangers to it; for it is not far from us, it is not external to us ; 
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the work is in us, and the thing is easy, if we are but resolved on attaining it. The 
Greeks travel beyond sea to learn letters,—we need not travel for the kingdom of 
heaven, or cross the sea for virtue. Christ anticipates us, ‘ The kingdom of heaven 
(he says) is within you.’...... : 

“ We have able and subtle enemies, the evil spirits ; with these we must wrestle, as 
the Apostle says..,...... There is need of much prayer and self-discipline to gain, 
through the Holy Spirit, the gift of discerning of spirits, to detect their nature, viz., 
which of them are the less abandoned, which the more, what is the aim of each, and 
how each is overthrown and ejected...... When the Lord came on earth the enem 
fell, and his power waxed weak ; yet, though fallen and powerless, he uses, from his 
tyrannical nature, threatening words, which is all he can do. Let each of you con- 
sider this, and he may scorn the evil spirits...... Behold, we are here met together and 

against them, and they know that as we make progress they will war feebler. 
Had they then leave, they would suffer none of us Christians to live ; had they power, 
they would not come on with a noise, or put forth phantoms, or change their shapes to 
further their plans ; one of them would be enough, did he come to do what he could 
and wished to do. Such as have power do not disguise themselves with a view of 
killing another, nor alarm by noises, but use their power to effect at once what they 
wish. But evil spirits, since they can do nothing, are but actors in a play, changing 
their appearance and frightening children by their tumult and their make-belief...... 
whereas, the true angel of the Lord, sent by him against the Assyrians, needed not 
tumult, appearances, or noises of any kind ; yet, in that quiet exercise of his power, 
he slew at once a hundred fourscore and five thousand...... But the devils had not 
power even over the swine without his leave to enter into them.” 
The length of the address of which this is part makes it impossible 
to cite all that bears on the point under illustration; yet the above 
extracts serve to shew both the calmness and the fearlessness of 


St. Antony’s mind. 


ON THE DAYS OF CREATION. 


In former papers I have pointed out that the beasts of the field, men- 
tioned in the second chapter of Genesis, were a subsequent and totally 
distinct creation from the beasts of the earth described in the first, and 
that our present races of carnivorous animals are a postdiluvian crea- 
tion. This scriptural example of successive and widely-distant crea- 
tions, which is so exactly in accordance with the deductions of science, 
may authorize us to apply the same principle to the six days of crea- 
tion. We could not tell beforehand what was to be expected on this 
subject in a revelation from God ; but it seems only reasonable to 
conclude that, if the Almighty endowed his creatures with faculties to 
discover former states of the earth, his revealed word would contain 
nothing in opposition to that fact, or rather that it would afford some 
obscure notices in corroboration of it; such notices, I mean, as 
would be insufficient to make it known in the infancy of science, and 
yet enough to confirm it when brought to light in the gradual progress 
of discovery. 

1. In the beginning, the earth was covered with water, and enve- 
loped in darkness: this was the first evening. ‘“ And God said, Let 
there be light ; and there was light:’’ this was the first morning. The 
light was produced by the sun’s rays, which now, through some change 
in the region of our atmosphere, frst enetrated to the earth’s surface, 
whilst the sun itself was veiled from sight by a permanent dense vapour. 
“And God called the light day, and the darkness he called night.” 
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From this definition it is clear that day and night were caused by the 
absence or presence of the sun’s rays, through the revolution of the 
earth on its axis; the evening and morning were entirely different, 
and relate (as 1 suppose) to the successive convulsed and tranquil 
states of the earth’s surface. Thus the first evening lasted during 
the period when settled darkness was on the face of the deep; the re- 
gular alternations of day and night, subsequently, constituted the 
morning of the first period. Again, the violent convulsions that 
broke up the earth’s surface, so that the waters were gathered together 
unto one place and dry land appeared, formed the evening of the 
third period; the subsequent settled state of the continents which ad- 
mitted the growth of vegetation formed the third morning; and simi- 
larly for the other evenings and mornings. To apply the same 
phraseology to the last great convulsion, we should say that the even- 
ing of the deluge ushered in the morning of the postdiluvian day or 
era.* 

2. “And God made a firmament (literally, an expanse), and 
divided the waters which were under the firmament from the waters 
which were above the firmament; and God called the firmament 
Heaven.” This definition relates solely to our atmosphere, and re- 
cords the second change which that region underwent since the begin- 
ning, when God created the heaven and the earth. 

3. “And God said, Let the waters under the heaven be gathered 
together unto one place, and let the dry land appear; and it was so.” 
It is undeniable, says Cuvier, that the masses which now form our 
highest mountains were originally in a state of liquefaction ; for a 
long time they were covered by waters which did not then nourish any 
living creature ; it was not only after the appearance of vitality that 
important changes took place in the nature of the matter deposited ; 
the masses formed before that period differ in substance from one 
another, as well as those produced subsequently to it. They have 
even undergone violent changes in their situation, and a portion of 
these changes took place when these masses alone existed, and were 
not covered by layers of shells; the proof is evident in the over- 
throws, in the dislocations, the rents, which we perceive in their strati- 
fication. 

“And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding 
seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in 
itself upon the earth: and it was so.” This vegetation, which the 
earth brought forth on the third day, is quite distinct from the shrubs 


* The following passage from Censorinus is quoted by Lipsius de Physiologia 
Stoicorum :—** Est preterea annus quem Aristoteles maximum potius quam mag- 
num appellat, quem solis et lune vagarumque stellarum orbes conficiunt, cum ad 
idem signum ubi quondam simul fuerant una revertuntur. Cujus anni Hiems 
Summa est karaxAvopo¢g quem nostri diluvionem vocant ; Estas autem exrupworg 
quod est mundi incendium. Nam his alternis temporibus mundus tum exigniscere 
tum exaquescere videtur.” This tenet of successive deluges and conflagrations was 
derived by the Greeks from the Egyptians, who held it in common with the Hindoos 


and Chinese. Vide Leland on the Necessity of the Christian Revelation, vol. i. 
p. 52, and vol. ii. p. 251. 
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and plants of the field which the Lord God formed out of the ground, 
on the sixth day, for the use of man. It existed 


‘«« Even before any shrub of the field was in the earth, 
And before any plant of the field sprung up ; 
When the Lord God rained not on the earth, 

And there was not a man to till the ground ; 
But there went up a mist from the earth, 
And watered the whole face of the ground.” 


Geologists inform us that the coal measures in the secondary strata 
supply the first appearances of vegetation on our earth, and that it 
consisted of gigantic rushes, ferns, palms, bamboos, &c. Their cha- 
racter indicates not only a tropical, but also an insular, climate ; i. e., 
they must have grown on islands in a very moist atmosphere, and in 
a heat as great, or even greater, than that of the West Indies. To 
account for the extraordinary luxuriance of the vegetation, it has been 
suggested that there might have been a much larger proportion of 
carbonic acid gas in the atmosphere of that period than now exists, 
that gas being one great source of vegetable matter in the growth of 
plants; and as it is also wholly incompatible with animal life, the 
conjecture is supposed to receive some support from the absence of 
the remains of land quadrupeds among the fossil plants of the car- 
boniferous strata. But although there are not yet any appearances of 
animal life, not even of oviparous quadrupeds, nevertheless, the ex- 
tensive beds of coal, and the trunks of palms and ferns, of which 
they retain the impression, give undoubted evidence of dry land and 
a vegetation thereon. 

4, “And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of 
heaven.”” The luminaries of heaven are here spoken of only in their 
relation to the earth, and not in reference to their own distinct crea- 
tion. In the first verse we read—“ In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth,’ and in vv. 6—8, heaven is defined to be 
the region of our atmosphere ; the first verse, therefore, restricts the 
whole history to this globe alone, and is to be understood in this 
manner—In the beginning God created this earth, with its atmo- 
sphere ; and then follows an account of the successive changes that 
have taken place on the earth’s surface and in the atmosphere above 
it. The great alteration that took place on the fourth day is the 
third recorded change in the atmosphere since God created it, in the 
beginning, with the earth. From the way in which the rainbow is 
mentioned after the flood, I infer that another great change took 
place in the atmosphere at that period, which was the final cause of 
rain; but of this I have spoken at large in the third volume of this 
Magazine. | 

*“ And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of heaven to 
divide the day from the night; and let them be for signs and for 
seasons, and for days and years. And God set them in the firma- 
ment of heaven, to give light upon the earth.’ At this period, by a 
farther purification of the air, which was necessary for animal life 

that was to follow, the sun and stars became visible in the region of 
our atmosphere. The statement of natural phenomena presents us 
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with real facts, as well as the scientific explanation of them. Thus 
the appearance of the heavenly luminaries in the region of our atmos- 
phere, on the fourth day of creation, is a fact revealed to us in scripture ; 
but the actual existence of the sun and stars beyond the region of 
our atmosphere, and previously to the fourth day of creation, is a fact 
demonstrated by science ; and those two facts are plainly compatible. 
The earth, with other subordinate members of the solar system, is 
governed in its motions by the attraction of the sun, and it could 
hardly have existed even three natural days before that luminary ; 
still, it was only on the fourth day of creation, and through the direct 
agency of God, that the sun entered visibly upon its office of giving 
light and heat upon the earth—vide Psalm xix. 1—6. The history 
of the creation, like every scriptural notice of natural phenomena, is 
addressed to the senses, and is thereby intelligible to man in every 
stage of cultivation; the instructive lesson that “the sun knoweth his 
going down’’ is unambiguous to all, and conveyed one and the same 
religious truth to the unscientific Hebrew and to the Christian who 
has attained unto the heights of science. 

It is certain (says Cuvier) that we are now living in the fourth suc- 
cession, at least, of land animals; and that (1) after the age of reptiles, 
(2) after that of paleotheria, (3) after that of mammoths, mastodons, 
and megatheria, (4) the age arrived in which man, together with some 
domestic animals, peacefully governs and fertilizes the earth. As this 
last is the postdiluvian age, we are concerned at present only with 
the first three; and I shall endeavour to shew that this statement of 
the learned naturalist is in strict agreement with the account of the 
inspired historian. 

5. Age of Reptiles. On the fifth day “ God created great whales,” 
or, as the word is generally translated in other places, “ great dragons.” 
This is the first mention of animal life in the word of God; from the 
book of nature we learn that it is only a little above the coal, in the 
coppery bituminous slates, that we discover the first traces of animals ; 
and, what is very remarkable, the first quadrupeds are reptiles of the 
lizard tribe. In the limestone strata a little above, they become fully 
developed, and manifest themselves in various forms and of a gigantic 
size. The Tethyosaur, twenty feet long, had the head of a lizard, 
with fins analogous both in their use and construction to those of 
cetacea. ‘This reptile lived in the sea; on land, it could at best only 
crawl along like a seal; and at the same time it breathed elastic air. 
The Plesiosaur must have appeared even more monstrous than the 
former; it had a slender neck, as long as its body, rising from its 
trunk like a serpent, and terminated by a very small head, like that 
of a lizard, If anything (says Cuvier) could justify those hydras and 
other monsters which are so often drawn on the monuments of the 
middle ages, it would assuredly be this Plesiosaur. The Megalosaur 
was a lizard us large as a whale. The Iguanodon, nine feet high and 
seventy feet long, was also of the lizard tribe. Besides these ovipa- 
rous monsters, this epoch abounded in crocodiles and tortoises ; but 
the most remarkable animals of the time were the Pterodactyls, or 
flying lizards. They are reptiles, with a very short tail, and are sup- 
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ported on high legs, with wings like a bat. One of these strange 
animals, whose appearance would be frightful, was about the size of 
a thrush; but from fragments. we find that there existed a much 
larger species. 

«< And God said, Let the waters bring forth ... fowl.” These fowls 
which the waters brought forth on the fifth day are clearly different 
from those which the Lord God formed out of the ground on the 
sixth day; and it seems only in accordance with analogy that web- 
footed fowls should precede land birds, as the amphibious monsters 
preceded land animals. Geology, however, makes no mention yet of 
birds,* though it presents to our notice the frightful Pterodactyls, 
“’Tis a pretty observation of Eustathius (Hex. p. 23),that as fish and 
fowl were the product of the same element, so there is a remarkable 
resemblance or affinity between them in their manner and organs of 
motion, the flying and the wings of fowls answering to the swimming 
and fins of fishes.’’—Bibliotheca Biblica on Gen. i. 20. 

Keysoe Vicarage, Beds. W. B. Winnine. 
{ To be continued. ) 


‘AGE OF THE LXX. 


Sir,—The interesting question of the age in which the Septuagint 
Version originated, receives light, [ think, from a passage in Eusebius, 
which is not affected by the arguments of Hody. This historian of 
the church is drawing the character of a distinguished Christian, Ana- 
tolius, the president of the Aristotelian school of philosophy at 
Alexandria; the qualities drawn by Eusebius must have rendered 
Anatolius eminently adapted to fill that station, and also to execute 
the work which he undertook, of establishing canons (founded on his- 
torical and astronomical calculations) for regulating the time of ob- 
serving the feast of Easter. 

From this work, “ De Canonibus Paschalibus,” a long quotation is 
contained in the 32nd chapter of the 7th book of the “ Ecclesiastical 
History.” The Jewish authorities which Anatolius refers to are those 
of Josephus and Philo, and to the still more ancient one of Aristobulus, 
who was, says Anatolius, one of the LXX who interpreted the sacred 
writings of the Hebrews to Ptolemy Philadelphus and his father, év roi¢ 
éJdouhxovra, roic Tac lepac Kal Seiacg ‘ECpaiwy Epunvevoaae ypagac Ilrodo- 
paiy rp DradedrGy Kai rp rovrov rarpi. It was, therefore, the opinion of 
Anatolius that the Septuagint Version was executed during the two 
years in which Ptolemy Philadelphus and his father reigned jointly at 
Alexandria, which were the 286th and 287th before the Christian era. 
A more unexceptionable witness of such a fact could not be produced 


Se _— 


* Cuvier makes no mention of birds ; but in the English strata, besides the mon- 
strous Sauri, Mr. Conybeare says that teeth, palates, and vertebra of fishes of seve- 
ral varieties occur, as also leg and thigh bones apparently belonging to birds.— 
Outlines, &c. p. 208. It well deserves the attention of geologists to examine more 
closely whether these are the bones of water-fowl. 


Vou. VILI.— Angust, 1835, 7 
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than Anatolius, who, from the nature of his studies, which were both 
mathematical and rhetorical, (& re dpeOunrucc, kal yewperpiac, aerpovo- 
plac re kal rijc GdAne dtadexrexijc, tre re pvorijc Sewpiac, pnropuxoy re ad 
padnudrwy éknaxi¢ cic dxpov’) was not likely to form his opinion with- 
out sufficient evidence, and whose information, from the researches he 
was led into, would be most extensive. 

If the expression from Anatolius, that Aristobulus was one of the 
LXX_ who interpreted, §c., seem to give countenance to the exploded 
theory of the 70 interpreters, the present received opinion (that the 
version was the work of private individuals, and not originally under- 
taken under the auspices of any of the kings of Egypt,) is perfectly 
consistent with the supposition of 70 persons having been appointed 
from Jerusalem to examine and to stamp with authority the version 
which the Hellenist Jews had provided themselves with at Alexandria. 
Our own authorized version affords such an analogy,—originally exe- 
cuted by private individuals, and authorized after a final revision 
under the auspices of James the First, to whom it is presented by 
those engaged in the revision, who are styled interpreters, or “the 
translators of the Bible.”’ J. H. B.* 





THE OBLATION OF MELCHISEDECK AND HIS HISTORY. 


Sin,—The question agitated in your journal concerning Melchisedeck, 
the priest of God, namely, whether he consecrated and administered 
to Abraham the elements of the Christian eucharist, and, in that 
sense, had a priesthood likened unto Christ’s, and abiding in His 
church for ever, or whether he merely offered food and drink to the 
weary man before he bestowed on him his benediction, may, I think, 
be more clearly solved by aid of the text John, viii. 56, “ Your father 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it.” I am aware of no- 
thing whatever in the life of Abraham to which these words will apply, 
except his eucharistic and bloodless communion with the king of Salem, 
or Peace. It cannot be explained of the meditated sacrifice of Isaac 
for abundance of reason:—lIst, He did not rejoice in the command- 
ment to offer up his son; and 2ndly, (assuming that he knew and 
understood the similitude thereby intended,) if he did but see types 
and shadows of it, he saw no more of Christ's day than all the fathers 
and prophets saw. In beholding such, he saw his own days, and was 
not carried forward to the more complete stage of the Divine counsels. 
But this circumstance perfectly explains and justifies the words of the 
Lord. What others perceived in figures darkly, or, if clearly, foresaw 
as remotely future, Abraham beheld in present existence, and actually 
participated in, ages before either Jew or Gentile was enabled so to do. 








* It would add to the favour which “J. H. B.” confers by writing, if he would 
give a translation of passages quoted. He can hardly imagine the horror felt in 
these learned days, when people know everything, or say they do, of a few words of 
Greek or Latin. It is quite unpleasant to many readers to be undeceived in this 
wav as to their own universal knowledge.—Ep. 
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I conceive that this argument goes to evince that which is otherwise 
probable. . | 

_ It may be observed, that from the earliest times sacrifice was 
adapted to the future change in its character, and comprehended in 
its entirety that residue which was to abide for ever. The daily sacri- 
fice consisted of one lamb, one-tenth part of flour, and one-tenth part 
of wine for the drink-offering, (Exod. xxix. 40.) | The similar rites 
of the Gentiles included the sacrifice or offering of the slain victim, the 
immolation or oblation of a consecrated wafer, and the “bation or 
oblation of wine. 

Melchisedeck’s “ descent was not counted”’ from Levi or any other 
privileged family, and therefore no sacerdotal records inscribed his 
parentage, or the commencement or end of his ministry. ‘The style of 
the sacred writers was, in their writings, left to themselves. Their 
habitual mode of diction was that which they used in them. Some 
used a language to which education and learning had contributed 
more than to that of others; and while most of them had learnt from 
childhood the illiterate but pleasing discourse of nature, in one of them 
the light of God, conveyed in human phraseology, had to pierce its 
way through such an habitual style and taste in writing as would be 
formed and acquired at a Gamaliel’s feet. This feature in Melchise- 
deck’s priesthood is set forth in Heb, vii. 3, in phrases that, perhaps, 
no other apostle would have selected, and which are most opportunely 
explained in ver. 6. Notwithstanding the explanation, it proved a 
stumbling-bleck. The followers of Theodotus Byzantinus, called 
psilanthropists, used to offer their oblations to Melchisedeck, whom 
they styled their Introducer or Hierophant, the Great Power, the Son 
of God, and the son of Hercules and Astarte ; and the place of his 
abode was one of their ineffable secrets.—(Hpiphan. Heres, 55.) 
Certain modern illuminati held that Melchisedeck was the eternal 
wisdom and demiurgic power of God, and that it was by receiving his 
body and soul that the Son of God became ruler of all things.— 
( Postel Clavis Absconditorum, c. 7.) 

The history of those ages being lost, his real circumstances can only 
be approached by indirect inference. “The Canaanite was then in 
the land,’”’ (Gen. xii, 6; xii. 7.) But although the Canaanites were 
then arrived, their power could not have been at its height, nor their 
borders extended from Sidon unto Gaza. For at thattime there were 
in Palestine other nations, and those strong enough to contend with 
Klam, Babylonia, and other powers of the east; viz., the Rephaim, 
Zuzim, Kmim, Horites, and Amalekites. And of the first-named so 
great was then the puissance, that the most redoubted enemy the 
Israelites met with was only a relique of their reliques, “ only Og, 
the king of Bashan, remained of the remnant of the Rephaim,’’ (Deut. 
ili. 11.) At the same time, and in some sort of alliance with these 
powers, flourished the famous Pentapolis of Sodom. No people of the 
blood of Canaan, excepting the Amorite, is specified, by name, as 
having been then in the land. The almost total excision of the Re- 
phaim and their allies by the eastern powers, and the burning of the 
Pentapolis, gave the grand impulse to Canaanitish ascendancy. We 
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have, therefore, no need to imagine that the Jebusite was reigning in 
Salem when Abraham went in pursuit of Chedorlaomer ; nor can we 
suppose that the man of whom Abraham, “ without all contradiction 
the less, was blessed of the better,” came of the seed of the accursed, 
of the servant of servants unto his brethren. Jebusi was an after- 
name. But Salem, interpreted “ peace,” or “ Jerusalem,” interpreted 
“ the vision,”’ or “ beholding of peace,’’ was a name bestowed upon the 
seat of his royal priesthood (in which place the Lord said, “TI will give 
peace,’’) by him who, together with Abraham, amidst bloody wars 
and barbarous idolatries, beheld the peace of the Lord and his day, 
and rejoiced. 

The names of both king and city, being in a Semitic dialect, was 
not likely to proceed from the lineage of Cham. As it was declared 
to Noah that Jehovah should dwell in the tents of Shem, and as the 
covenant with Abraham was a farther limitation of that with Shem, 
it will not be credited that the priest of the Most High God, by whom 
Abraham was blessed and made to see the Lord’s day, was of any 
other seed. But between Abraham and Shem there had intervened 
another limitation of the promise ; viz., unto Cheber, Heber, or Eber, 
whose name, and not Abraham’s, the people of God always bore, and 
were called, after him, the Hebrews. That he was a grandsire of 
Heber became a peculiar mark and confirmation of Shem’s divine 
vocation,—“ Unto Shem also, the father of all the children of Heber, unto 
him also were born children.’”? Now, wherefore was this distinction 
made? Abraham, David, the Lord himself, and all Israel were not 
more the descendants of Heber than they were the descendants of 
Arphaxad, or Peleg, or Rehu, or Nachor. The only imaginable solu- 
tion is, that Heber was an eminent saint of God, who was called by 
him out of the darkness of that wide spreading apostacy which formed 
what we now call paganism, and with whom the old covenant was 
renewed in a solemn and memorable manner. A portion of his 
family (called, therefore, the sister* of the Jewish family), was settled 
in the parts of Palestine between Jerusalem and the ancient vale of 
Siddim, now covered with water, at the time when Abraham and Lot 
came into the land; and Lot fixed his sojourn among them. That 
these people cherished a recollection of the promises made and renewed 
to their fathers, Shem and Heber, sufficiently appears in the name of 
Shem Eber, chief of the city of Tseboim. But their remembrance of 
them was superstitious, ambitious, and corrupt, rather than religious, 
like the feeling with which the Jews regarded their prophecies at the 
Christian epoch. For the calling of Abraham to the inheritance of 
Shem, through Heber, synchronized with the judgment of God which 
obliterated the defiled and apostate cities from the face of the earth. 
Our first conclusion seems to me to be, that Melchisedeck, a patriarch 
of the Pentapolis of Sodom, had withdrawn himself from those scenes 
of wickedness and impending ruin, together with all the remnant of 


* They were descended from Joktan, Heber’s younger son, and not from Peleg, 
his elder, inasmuch as E-zekie! has termed Samaria the elder, and Sodom the younger, 
sister of Jerusalem, (Ezek. xvi. 46; sce British Magazine, vol. iii. p. 663.) 
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the faithful, founded a petty* kingdom at Salem, and planted his sanc- 
tuary there or upon Sion, where he still kept alive the faith of the 
fathers. Such an emigration helps to account for there not remaining 
ten righteous in all Sodom. Melchisedeck met Abraham at the very 
same time and place that the king of Sodom met him; and Abraham, 
who rejected the liberal offers of the latter, partook of the bread and 
wine produced by the former. 

But the small and righteous community over which he presided did 
not survive Melchisedeck ; and it was so entirely destroyed by the 
mixed breed of Hittite and Amorite Canaanites, called Jebusites, that 
no part of the structures or of the population of Jerusalem, as con- 
quered by the Israelites 400 years afterwards, could be referred to 
that origin. Thus much may be collected from Ezekiel’s words— 
“‘ Thus saith the Lord God unto Jerusalem, thy birth and thy nativity 
is of the land of Canaan, thy father was an Amorite, and thy mother 
an Hittite,” (chap. xvi. 3.) H. 


MR. KNOX, 


Sirk,—I think the observations of your correspondent, T. D. A., on 
lidelis’s letter, are very just as far as they go; and | do most cordially 
agree with him, that Mr. Knox’s questions are not to be dismissed by any 
measure of logical acuteness, nor by reference to’any modern theolo- 
gical compilations, 

Mr. Knox appeals to the writings of the Fathers; and it is from 
these only that he must be confuted, notwithstanding Mr. Milner’s 
poor opinion of their accuracy as divines. As, however, antiquity and 
truth itself will not gain much attention, unless they be shewn to agree 
with some modern standard of orthodoxy, perhaps the best way to 
recommend these excellent volumes will be to shew, from approved 
writers, that at least they contain nothing very extravagant on the 
doctrine of justification. First, what is Mr. Knox’s view? Fidelis 
makes him to state that “God’s justifying a sinner means making 
him just, by implanting a root of righteousness in his heart.’’ Now, 
this is hardly a fairexposition of Mr. Knox's meaning, who always sup- 
poses the reputative idea to be included in the term justification. In 
vol i., 278, he says, “1 have largely allowed that Accacow means our 
being made just or righteous in the opinion of others, as well as being 
made actually so in ourselves. I have also meant fully to grant, that 
St. Paul often gives a prominence to the former sense, when he ascribes 
the agency of God; and, indeed, I doubt not but in this case it is 
always included. But what I am impressed with is, that our being 
reckoned righteous, coram Deo, always and essentially implies a sub- 
stance of Accawoovyy previously implanted in us; and that our repu- 
tative justification is the strict and inseparable result of this previous 
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* Since Adonizebek detained seventy kings in captivity, it is manifest that the 
ruler of every town, if not almost every village, enjoyed that title, as was the case in 
Greece at that remote period when Hesiod wrote his “ Works and Days” 
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efficient moral justification. I mean, that the reckoning us righteous 
indispensably presupposes an inward reality of righteousness, on 
which this reckoning is founded.” The sum of Mr. Knox's assertion 
is, that God’s accounting us righteous is not independent of a work 
of the spirit within us; which Waterland asserts yet more strongly, 
viz.: that “justification cannot be conceived without some work 
of the spirit, in conferring a title to salvation.’’ Again, “ inward 
sanctification of the spirit is necessarily presupposed, in some measure 
or degree, with respect to adults in their justification ; because, ¢ with- 
out holiness, no man can see the Lord,’ no man shall be entitled to 
salvation ; i. e. no man justified. But though this consideration suffi- 
ciently proves that sanctification and justification are near allied, yet 
it does not prove that they are the same thing, or that one is properly 
part of the other. An essentia! qualification for any office, post, dig- 
nity, or privilege, must be supposed to go along with that office, 
post, &c.; but still the notions are very distinct, while the things 
themselves are in fact connected of course. So stands the case 
between sanctification and justification ; the one is a capacity for such 
a grant, the other is the very grant itself; the one is an infused and 
inherent quality, God's work within us, the other an outward pri- 
vilege, or extensive relation, God's gracious act towards us, In short, 
sanctification denotes the frame of mind, the holy disposition ; while 
justification denotes the state which a man is in with respect to God, 
his discharge from guilt and penalty, his Christian membership, his 
heavenly citizenship, his gospel rights, pleas, and privileges.’’—( View 
of Justification.) 

Again, Fidelis totally misunderstands Mr. Knox as to his assertion, 
that the reputative idea of justification must be understood subordi- 
nately to a moral justification; as if he maintained that a man is 
justified on account of this moral justification, or the righteousness 
wrought in him. This was the Romish error; and it was in avoiding 
this that some of the Reformers ran into the opposite extreme of 
denying an accompanying inward righteousness. But Mr. Knox does 
not fall into this error: he is well aware that the righteousness which 
justifies and entitles to heaven must be perfect—which no internal 
righteousness can be; that we are accounted righteous before God 
only for the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ, which righteousness is 
imputed to them only who are found in him. But does it, 1 would 
ask, therefore follow, that God’s reckoning of us should be inde- 
pendent of some moral effect in ourselves, by this incorporation with 
Christ? Nay, rather would it not be strange if the members of a 
righteous head and glorified body did not partake of a measure of 
holiness—of a root of righteousness—which, though it certainly does 
not justify in the sight of God, ts always found in the justified? The 
truth is, we are justified, not because we are holy, but because we are 
members of one who is holy. 

Let us hear another orthodox divine, the judicious Hooker.— 
(Discourse of Justification, sect. 21.) “There be two kinds of 
Christian righteousness,—the one without us, which we have by 
imputation ; the other within us..... God giveth us both the one 
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justice and the other, the one by accepting us for righteous in Christ, 
the other by working Christian righteousness in us.’’ Hooker proceeds 
to shew that these different kinds of righteousness “we receive at one 
and the same time : whensoever we have any of these we have all; 
they go together.””..... “ which sheweth how faith is a part of sancti- 
fication,’ &c. &c. As lam anxious that it should appear that Mr. Knox 
‘is, at least, not propounding to the world some new and heterodox 
notions, you will excuse my quoting the other extract from the 
profound and spiritually-minded Cudworth: “The end of the whole 
gospel is not only to cover sin, by spreading the purple robe of Christ’s 
death and suffering over it, whilst it still remaineth in us with all its 
filth and noisomeness unremoved, but also to convey a powerful and 
mighty spirit of holiness, to cleanse us, and free us from it. And this 
is a greater grace of God to us than the former, which still go both 
together in the gospel; besides the free remission and pardon of sin in 
the blood of Christ, the delivering us from the power of sin by the 
spirit of Christ dwelling in our hearts.”’ 

It would appear from these authorities, that there must. be a root of 
moral righteousness in the justified person; that the faith which 
justifies also sanctifies. Very different is Fidelis’s notion of justifying 
faith: it appears to be simply a mental operation, with respect to the 
last act on the cross; an application of Christ’s blood to the sinner, 
giving ease to the conscience, through reliance on what Christ has done 
to satisfy divine justice. Faith, according to Mr. Knox, is a coming 
to the diving Saviour,—the being united to him,—and imbibing from 
him a new and spiritual life, and power over our corruptions. Such 
a faith is ready to exclaim with Fidelis, “ who is he that condemneth ? 
It is Christ that died, (but, without pausing here, continues,) yea, rather 
that is risen again ;”’ risen again, and become the accepted, the glorified 
head, from whom all the streams of spiritual health, and strength, and 
comfort flow. 

As to the text quoted by Fidelis, (Rom. iii., 26,) “That he might 
be just, and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus,” I would 
briefly remark, that the context does not appear to warrant the usual 
interpretation. The apostle’s object is to shew the extensiveness of 
God's righteousness, and that in accepting the Christian, he was not 
necessarily unfaithful to the Jew; that he would both keep his pro- 
mises to the children of Abraham, and at the same time justify the 
believer in Jesus. I refer Fidelis to Lock on this passage; and as he 
seems to think the text so conclusive, I should be glad to know which 
of the early Christian writers have used it in the Calvinistic sense, 

I confess, Sir, I feel interested in the fate of Mr. Knox’s book, be- 
cause it brings prominently forward doctrines which, in my humble 
judgment, are too commonly kept in the back ground, if not altogether 
lost sight of; and because I am persuaded that it would tend to pro- 
duce a greater union of feeling between the two parties in the church. 
Mr. Knox displays an ardent love for the church of England, her 
liturgy, and doctrines, together with a devotional fervour, which must 
awaken a corresponding feeling in the breast of every pious Christian. 
It is an easy matter to cry down a book by charging it with heterodoxy, 
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for it is natural that men (especially those who have not much leisure) 
should shrink from the study of a writer, who is represented as shaking 
the very foundation of those doctrines which have been embraced by 
the Christian world for the last three hundred years. But such a 
charge is false, though pretty generally circulated by those who find 
it easier to adopt this mode of attack than to confute Mr. Knox’s 
positions. He does not disturb the foundation of our faith. He points 
to the cross throughout. He makes Jesus Christ the chief corner 
stone of his building, though it must be confessed his superstructure is 
somewhat different from that of the Geneva school. At all events he 
deserves an impartial hearing. He does not dogmatize. He is an 
humble, rational, and pious ‘nquirer after truth. He brings to the 
study of the scriptures a large acquaintance with primitive Christianity ; 
and as no reasonable man takes up a book with the intention of adopt- 
ing ali the author's sentiments, so no one ought to be prejudiced 
against Mr. Knox, because some of his views are original. 
CaTHOLICUS. 
July 7th, 1835. 


HOME MISSIONARY TACTICS. 


Rev. Sir,—To shew what regard the dissenting home missionary 
agents pay to truth in matters respecting the church, | send you the 
following statement, which appeared in the “ Congregational Maga- 
zine’ for July, and with it its corrector. The article, of which the 
statement forms a part, is headed, “ New Congregational Chapel, 
Richmond, Yorkshire,” and gives an account of the “ opening” of the 
said chapel. The statement alluded to is this :—“The two churches 
and methodist chapel (in Richmond) do not probably contain more 
than 1,500 sittings; the contributions of the inhabitants to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society from its foundation amount to less than 
501. and to the Church Missionary Society from its commencement 
do not make 100/.”" On seeing this statement in the “Congregational 
Magazine,’ and suspecting its accuracy, | wrote to the place and 
made inquiry into the matter, and the result I have to communicate. 
With regard to the sittings, a surveyor who was employed for the 

urpose thus testifies :— 1 hereby certify that | have examined and 
ound accommodation or sittings for 2,004 persons in the places and 
in numbers as stated below, allowing for each person twenty inches 
lineal measure :—Parish Church 1,500, of which 335 are free; Tri- 
nity Church 172, all free; Methodist Chapel, 332, of which 138 are 
free.” ‘Thus, according to the dissenting correspondent of the “Con- 
gregational,’’ the sittings are only 1,500, but according to truth 2,004. 
According to the same writer, the contributions of the inhabitants to 
the Bible Society ‘amount to less than 50/.,’”’ but according to truth I 
find they amount to 285/. According to the same veracious person- 
age, the contributions to the Church Missionary Society “do not 
make 100/. ;’’ but, according to truth, they make 200/. 19s. 03d. And, 
besides this, Richmond and its neighbourheod have contributed to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
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2521. 17s.7}d. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
have also a flourishing branch in the town, but the amount contri- 
buted I have not been able to ascertain. ‘These slandered inhabitants 
also contribute liberally towards the support of the national and Sun- 
day-schools, the Tract Society, and the District Visiting Society of 
the town. 

The public may now be left to judge of the truth of the statements 
of the «* Congregational,” furnished, | have every reason to believe, 
by an agent of the Home Missionary Society, who is stationed at 
Richmond for the purpose of propagating the principles of dissent. 
The course generally adopted by these strolling preachers is to repre- 
sent the places they enter as destitute of the “ gospel,’’—in great 
want of a “ gospel ministry,” and of religious instruction ; and this 
they do in order to excite public sympathy, that an “ appeal to the 
Christian public’? may not be unsuccessful. Thus by gross exagger- 
ation, and very frequently sheer falsehood, they sometimes succeed in 
drawing money out of the pockets of their dupes to build a meeting- 
house, and thus an “ interest’’ becomes established in the place ; and 
the teacher affords a rallying point for all the disaffected, and becomes 
the promoter, if not the leader, of all the opposition to every thing at 
all connected with the welfare of the church. Nor is he backward in 
“ creeping into houses,’’ and insinuating what may prove injurious to 
the church and the clergy, and advantageous to the “ interest.” I 
humbly think that it is high time to expose the manceuvres of these 
Home Missionary gentry in sowing division and disturbance in our 
towns and villages, and to caution the people to beware of them, and 
to keep their money in their pockets, or to devote it to some pious 
purpose connected with the church, when they may rest satisfied 
that it will be spent in furtherance of the object for which it was 
given, which is not always the case as it regards some dissenting 
societies. 1 remain, yours, Mr. Editor, most respectfully, 

DetrecTor.* 


BAPTISMAL SERVICE. 


Sir,—It has often happened in my parish, that among two or three 
children brought to the font together, one has been already baptized. 
Now, though there is much that is common to the offices of public 
baptism, and reception into the church, (as the gospel, the Lord’s 
prayer, the abrenunciation, the last prayer, and the exhortation,) yet 
they are distinct offices, and are clearly intended to be separately 
administered. I should be much obliged if any of your correspondents 
would kindly furnish me‘with any suggestions, as to the best manner 
of proceeding in such a case, where the baptisms are solemnized after 
the second lesson ; for if one child is to be baptized, and another re- 





* The proper use to be made of this and similar valuable statements is to citculate 


them in the newspapers of the county to which they relate. Unless the friends of the 
church will take the trouble to give every publicity to these contradictions of slander, 
they are comparatively useless. Detector’s future letters will be most acceptable. 


Vow. VIlI—August, 1835, 2A 
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ceived into the church, the performing of these two offices separately, 
from beginning to end, would seem like the baptismal service twice 
repeated, and would occasion an interruption of about forty minutes 
in the evening service. I remain, yours very truly, 


RusTICcus. | 
14th July, 1835. 


eee 


CRANMER AND LATIMER’S EXPENSES IN CONFINEMENT. 


Mr, Eviror,—I had occasion lately to examine a curious old MS. 
in the Corpus Library, at Cambridge, being a bill for the expenses of 
Cranmer and Latimer during their confinement at Oxford after they 
had been condemned ; and I am tempted to give some account of it, 
not only as interesting in an antiquarian point of view, but as bearing, 
in some degree, upon the subject of fasting, so admirably handled in a 
late letter in the British Magazine. 

It is true that, from their mode of living as prisoners, we can form 
no certain judgment of what it might have been when they were not 
so; and that, even if they were left to themselves in this respect, they 
might have been guided by the principle of giving no offence even to 
their persecutors, and have fasted as Romanists * then, as a matter of 
indifference, in which compliance was therefore right, without having 
been used to do so before. It may be observed, however, that there 
seems to be ground from other documents for believing that the mode 
of fasting adopted by the reformers themselves did agree with that 
sanctioned by the previous use of the Roman church, and that during 
Lent, for instance, they abstained very generally from meat, &c. 

The following is an accurate account of the expenses of Bishop 
Latimer during the last week of his life, beginning from Thursday, the 
10th October, 1555 .— 


The 10th of October. The 11th of October ( Friday.) 


DYNER. DYNER. 
s. d. 8. d. 
Item, bread & ale 0 4 Item, breade & ale  - - 
Item, boyled meate 0 6 Item, butter... .. .02 
Item, rosted befe... 0 10 Item, lynge... ..  ... - 
Item, a capon ves . OD Item, fresshe samon ... . 010 
eee - © lob. | Item, roche & perche ... 0 10 
Item, chese & peares ... . 0 2 Item, wyne... ... ... . 0 lob. 
oa Item, chese & peares ... ... ... O 2 
3 Sob. | Item, drinking betwixt meales... 0 1 
SUPPER. pio 
Item, bread & ale Lh. ae "SS 2 ll ob. 
Item, a calve’s headd... ... 0 4 BEVER. 
Item, a shulder of mutten ... 011 
Item, twochekens ... ... ... 010 Item, bread & ale... 0 8 
PRG cs cee see . O lob. | Item, wine ... 0 lob 
Item, chese and peares oe Item, peares ... 0 2 
2 Tob. 


ee 


* This would account, perhaps, for the observance of the 7th December, 1555, by 
Cranmer, as a day of abstinence, which I noted in the MS. This day was nota 
Friday, nor is it a fast of our own church, but, as being the vigil of the Conception of 
the Virgin, is observed as a fast by the Romanist. 
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The 12th of October ( Saturday. ) 





DYNER, 

s. ad. 
Item, breade & ale... .., 0 3 
Item, for butter & “eee 0 6 
Item, for lynges ... ... 0 6 
Item, for fresshe samon 0 12 
Item, for yles & roches 0 8 
Item, wyne... ... 0 lob. 
Item, chesse & peares .. 0 2 

3 2ob 
SUPPER. 
Item, breade & ale 0 8 
Item, egges & butter .. 0 6 
Item, } obs 0 6 
Item, tothe « samon ... 0 10 
Item, roche & ean 0 8 
Item, wyne... .. 0 lob. 
Item, peares & cheese .. 02 
The 13th of October. 
DYNER. 
Item, breade & ale , Fe 
Item, stewed meate . 010 
Item, rosted befe .. ; 010 
Item, a breaste of vele 0 7 
Item, a woodcocke 0 5 
Item, wine ... avi O lob. 
Item, ares & chese gle? es 0 2 
Item, drinking betwixt meales ... O 1 
*3 7ob. 
SUPPER. 
Item, breade & ale... ... 0 3 
Item, a shoulder of mutton 0 11 
Item, apygg .. . O12 
Item, a woodcocke 0 5 
Item, wyne... .. - O lob. 
Item, chese and peares . 0 2 
2 100b 
Item, sugar & spyce to dress his 

meat atwyke ... 0 16 
Item, candle & fyre for his cham- 

ber, & to dress his meate at 

wyke ... o>? 
Item, his barber and lawnder 0 8 


Item, twe men to watche with 

him, every one of them for 

every daye & night ... ... O 6 
The somme of the Song for 

the whole wyke ... ... «.. 7 0 


Here it will be observed, that on Friday and Saturday no food was 
served up, but that which the church of Rome prescribes upon daysof 
abstinence, and that whereas, on ordinar 
constitute the two meals of the day, ae 


for what is called “ Bever.”’ 


- 





The \4th of October, 


DYNNER. 


8. d, , 
Item, in breade & ale... ... «. O 3 . 
Item, boyled meate ... ... «. O 6 © 
Item, acbede BM ccs we tee Oe 
Item, a loyne of mutton ... .. 012 
Item, BOOMFO ace eve ces 0 6 
Item, Wye ... «2. see soe eee O Lob. 
Item, chese & ere deo eet ee OR 
Item, drinking betwixt meales ... O 1 
2 10 ob. 
SUPPER. 
Item, breade X ale... ... wo. O 7 
Item, a breaste of mutton ... ... 0 6 
Item, &pygge css ee 0 ll 
Item, a conye : 0 6 
Item, wine ... 0 lob. 
Item, peares & chese .. 0 2 
— 2 5 ob. 
The 15th of October. 
DYNNER. 
Item, breade & ale 0 4 
Item, boyled meate 0 6 
Item, rosted befe ... 015 
Item, a cony 0 6 
Item, wyne .. 0 lob. 
Item, chese & ve CHE 
Item, drincke betwixt meales om: 
2 10 ob. 
SUPPER. 
Item, breade X ale... ... 0 3 
Item, a shoulder of mutton 09 
Item, a pygg 0 ll 
Item, a plover 0 4 
Item, wyne... ... 0 lob. 
Item, chese & peares .. 0 2 
ae 2 Gob 
The 16th of October, (being the day on 
which he and Ridley suffered martyrdom.) 
DYNNER. 
Item, breade & ale... .,. 0 38 
Item, boyled meate 0 6 
Item, a loyne of vele ... 014 
Item, aconye ... «6 w. «. O 6 
Item, wyne... . . O lob. 
Item, chese & peares ., « 22 
2 Sob. 


* So in the MS., in which there are other mistakes, as below. 


days, dinner and supper 
riday supper is commuted 
The word i is not found in Jobnecn, -but 
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iso CORRESPONDENCE.—DISPUTED VERSE OF ST. JOHN. 


occurs in other dictionaries, and is explained to mean an afternoon 
draught, the derivation being perhaps bevere, the Italian for “ to 
drink,” from which Johnson derives “beverage.’’ The substitution 
in the bill of bever for supper every seven days first drew me to 
remark that the days on which it occurred were, in fact, fast days. 
The bever seems to have consisted of fruit and cheese, wine and ale, 
neither of which last seems to have been prohibited on any of their 
fasts. On one occasion only, a dish of fish was, I think, also added to 
the bever.* 

The account as regards Cranmer is much longer than that of 
Latimer, and so lets us into more particulars. On Saturday, the 26th 
of October, for example, bever is substituted for supper, as well as on 
the 25th. This is, no doubt, on account of the Vigil of St. Simon and 
St. Jude, which could not be observed on the 27th, being Sunday. 
The 31st of October is a day of abstinence, though a Thursday, as the 
Vigil of All Saints. Throughout Lent, beginning the 19th of February 
in the following year, up to the period of his death, nothing but fish 
is found charged in the account, and that even on Sundays. Every 
Wednesday and Friday, bever is substituted for supper, consisting of 
fruit, cheese, wine, and ale alone (no fish). On Monday, the 24th 
February, St. Matthias’s day, I found dinner and bever only charged, 
which is not so easy to account for, except it were to make up for an 
omission on Saturday, which should have been kept as a vigil, and on 
which dinner and supper are charged as usual. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, O. R. H. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CONTROVERSY ON THE DISPUTED 
VERSE OF ST. JOHN AS REVIVED BY MR. GIBBON, ETC. 


BY THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY.ft 


Sir,—This book consists of two short treatises, with a preface of twenty-seven 
pages and an appendix. ‘‘ Christian Theocracy,” the last of the two, will be 
read with gratification and improvement by all whose sentiments are not con- 
futed by it. It meets the audacious assertion of those who deny the catholic 
doctrine of the Trinity, that it is not to be found in Scripture, as well as the 
thoughtless admission of the believer, that it is only the man of learning who 
would have discovered it there without previous aid. The author accom- 
panies the humble, unlearned inquirer through all parts of the New Testa- 
ment, and lays before him, in the simplest form, evidence everywhere, of which 
he himself is left to be the judge. I may, therefore, recommend it to every 
one who would either establish his faith on the only real foundation, or, hav- 
ing established it, would be ready to give an answer to every man that asketh 





RN Se 


* In atrial in the North, a few days ago, the word occurred, and was explained to 
be ‘‘ luncheon,” which is its common use there.— Ep. 


+ This review of the Bishop of Salisbury’s book (which the Editor has not seen) 
is communicated by an excellent friend, and is given as the opinion of an individual 
only. The Editor will, at any time, be glad to receive notices of other books in the 
same way, and, whenever he has room, and the book is one of consequence, will in- 
sert them. It is very often, as in the case of Mr. Knox, better to discuss a book by 
various opinions being offered than to give merely a short tranchant notice of it. 
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a reason of the hope that is in him. 1 am persuaded, from a delightful cir- 
cumstance that has been communicated to me, that it will be received with 
peculiar satisfaction by Mrs. Joanna Baillie, to whom it is addressed. * 

The first tract concerns the origin of the second grand controversy respect- 
ing the two disputed verses of St. John. The first was excited by Mr. Emlyn, 
in 1715. When I call this the first, 1 am perfectly aware that the world has 
been drilled into the belief of there having been a decided controversy occa- 
sioned by Erasmus having given at first only that portion of the two verses 
that is retained by Griesbach. Nothing, however, can be farther from the 
fact. No one will venture to give that name to Erasmus’s exposure of Lee’s 
puling over his two favourite texts, 1 John, iv. 3, (qué solvit Jesum,) and v. 7, 
for he is equally concerned for them both. And it is a pretty considerable 
abuse of language to give it to the very little which passed between him and 
Stunica here. Each of the combatants stands repressed on this particular 
passage with a consciousness that the high ground which he had assumed 
could not be maintained, and that he was in presence of an adversary who 
would be ready to take advantage of that false position. Now, if the question 
had been left as the first controversy did leave it, the critics alone would have 
been concerned in it. We might all have read our New Testaments in com- 
fort, whatever would be the issue of their debate. But the enemies of the 
Heavenly Witnesses were too highly triumphant over the imbecility of Martin 
to be contented with saying that improved versions ought to eject them. ‘The 
passage must be held out as a distinct and separate act of forgery in every one 
of the numerous Greek documents in which it has appeared. In this view, 
the question is of the greatest importance to every man, woman, and child 
that uses the received text and the authorized version. And great thanks are 
due to Bishop Burgess for his examination of Mr. Gibbon, and of Mr. Gib- 
bon’s decision in his celebrated note, which is set up as the brief rule of faith 
on the point, that must be professed by every one who would aspire to the 
character of a critical scholar. Though you, sir, have held the scales with 
blind justice, you have shewn throughout your deep feeling of the momentous 
consequence of the general question, whether Robert Stephens was as honest 
an editor of the New Testament as he confessedly was of classical authors. 
Under this impression, you refused, at vol. vi. p. 120, to attend to the call you 
had received to put a stop to the discussion which was then proceeding, and 
afterwards spoke in the strong terms that may be seen, vol. vii. p. 60, note. 
With respect to the controverted passage of St. John, as Mr. Oxlee had laid 
down that “‘ for the original text of the Heavenly Witnesses, no authority can 
be alleged than that of a printer of the sixteenth century, who must have trans- 
lated it from the corrupted Latin version;” his language at your vol. vii. 
p. 302, cannot be much wondered at—viz., “ could the printed text have been 
supported by one single Greek MS., however humble its pretensions to anti- 
quity,.... . . weshould have been compelled to blush less, when required 
to say whence we have that passage.” But what does this say for all those 
who hold with him, and yet read, as the word of God, whether in Greek or 
English, the text that is given upon the authority of the collations of this 
printer of the sixteenth century? If Mr. Porson’s second Cloten left him who 
does this publicly to be suffused with blushes, he may stand forth as a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, when he sees at pp. 21 and 23 of the 
bishop’s little book the exposure of Mr. Gibbon’s assertion, even as it appears 
corrected by his mighty defender, (Porson, p. 132,) that the passage owes its 
place in our printed copies to the typographical error of Robert Stephens in 
the placing of a crotchet, and the strange misapprehension of Theodore Beza. 
The crotchet, as the historian was pleased to call it, was used in the folio edi- 








* Ihave been assured, upon authority which I cannot doubt, that this highly 
respectable lady received the sacrament at Hempstead Church, last Trinity Sunday. 
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tion of 1550, for marking what appeared in the MSS. that were selected to fur- 
nish opposing readings to the text of that edition ; but the passage, as it stands 
in our printed copies, was given in the 16mo edition of 1546, and again in that 
of 1549, for the text of which the printer had fifteen MSS. from the royal 
library ; and solemnly pledged himself, in those editions, not to give a single 
letter which was not warranted by these royal MSS., eight only of which Were 
selected, first and last, to oppose the text of the folio inthe margin. In the name, 
then, of common sense and common honesty, how could “ the three witnesses 
have been established in our present printed Greek Testaments by any fraud or 
error of Robert Stephens, “ whether of the pen in preparation or of the press 
in printing, by the placing a crotchet,” four years afterwards, or again, seven 
— after that, by ‘‘ the deliberate falsehood or strange misapprehension of 

‘heodore Beza”—and strange indeed is the misapprehension that is made 
for him. 

The bishop’s preface gives a concise account of the evidence for the two 
verses. Without saying that I accord with his Lordship throughout, in every 
particular, I recommend it to the general reader, and that upon far better au- 
thority than my own —viz., that of a fair lady, who would be perfectly 
shocked at the thought of being classed among the bas-bleu. She was in- 
duced to look at it, probably, by veneration for the author, and expressed her 
gratification, declaring that it was the only “readable” thing on the subject 
she had ever met with. 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


The Name and Number of the Beast. “Aare.voe—Late1nos—or, the only pro- 
per and appellative name of the Man, whose prophetical number in Greek 
numerals is xtc, or 666, (Rev. xiii. 18,) &c. §c. &c., being none other than the 
Pope of Rome, &c. By the Rev. Reginald Rabett, A.M., of Queen’s Col 
lege, Cambridge. Seeley and Burnside. 1835. 8vo. pp. 306. 


Mr. Rabett has written this learned work to settle, once for all, the 
grand question of the meaning of the mystical number, 666, which he 
pronounces most positively to be, as [fenzus said so long ago, Lateinos, 
which seems to be Latin for the pope. He falls sadly foul of Mr. Faber, 
Professor Lee, and various other writers, and shocks the reviewer's tender 
feelings considerably by pronouncing terrible things of poor Archbishop Laud, 
who (alas!) was more than half a papist. It is a very emphatic book, being 
nearly half ifalics ; but in so fierce an encounter, on so mysterious a subject, 
the reviewer thinks it best to say nothing, and leave parties to fight their own 
battles. : 





The Constitution of Society as designed by God. E. Wilson. 1835. 8vo. 
pp. 630. 


Tue object of this large Svo, closely printed, is, as far as the Reviewer 
can make out, to prove that every government where any man is excluded 
from any right which another possesses, is directly against the law of God, 
which commands that every man should do to others, &c. &c.—that this law 
is regarded in no form, but a pure democracy—and that{ consequently, to get 
rid of all vice, evil, &c., we ought at once to overturn our present government 
—that no one of the family of Guelphs, Lords, Commons, or Judges, can be a 
wise or good man, as all by their station contradict this great law, or, at least, 
have never shewn that their condition agrees with it. Probably it is more 
charitable to say no more about this gentleman’s book. 
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The Child’s Book of Bible Stories. By the Rev. J. H. Gallandet. London: 
Seeleys. 1835. 24mo. 

Tue stories are nicely told for children, and no objection can be made to the 

views; but it strikes the reviewer in this, and in many other books of the 

same kind, that there is much incongruity in addressing children, on the one 

hand, as infants, who want every word explained, and then calling on them to 

think and act in the full light of the Gospel Covenant. 


os 


First Impressions : a Series of Letters from France, Switzerland, and Savoy. By 
John Davies, B.D., Rector of St. Pancras, Chichester. London: Seeley 
and Burnside, 1835. S8vo. pp. 330. 


Mr. Davies is a person of very considerable powers of thought, and wherever 
his ground-work of facts is sufficient, his reflexions on them are truly valuable. 
His work relates principally to the religious condition of the countries he saw. 

Now, while it may be allowed that the first impressions of a sensible man 
have some value, perhaps it may be open to those who may not agree with 
Mr. D. to say that religion is a subject where it is not safe to trust to first 
impressions. The French, for example, on whose religious condition he is very 
severe, may say this. Butit is to be feared that though his own observation 
was not long enough to supply the facts, he could collect from competent evi- 
dence quite enough to bear out all he has said. Indeed, the actual religious 
condition of France is one of the most melancholy exhibitions which can be 
conceived, and our own close intercourse with that country makes it a matter 
of the deepest interest to us. 

Mr. Davies’s work gives some information on the state of religious societies 
in France; and on this account, as well as for its own merits, will be read with 
interest. 





Testimonies of the Fathers of the first four Centuries to the Doctrine and Disci- 
pline of the Church of England, as set forth in the Thirty-nine Articles. By 
the Rev. H. Cary, M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford. Oxford: Talboys. 
1835. S8vo. pp. 402. 


Mr. Cary has done a most acceptable service in giving a fair selection of 
passages (either pointed out by others or suggested by his own reading) from 
the works of the early fathers, shewing that what we hold was held in the 
first four centuries. To the principles of Mr. Cary’s preface the reviewer 
would, for himself, accede, but the ultra-protestant churchman need not be 
alarmed. Mr. Cary, at present, uses the fathers as witnesses only, and no 
protestant, it is to be presumed, will be offended at finding that the fathers of 
the churches of the four first centuries agreed with him. Those who know 
the value of antiquity will feel deep obligations to Mr. Cary for the service 
which he has rendered in turning the student’s attention to a quarter too much 
neglected. Does not Mr. Cary give rather too much space, comparatively, 
to Tertullian? 





A Letter to the Rev. S. R. Maitland, on the Opinions of the Paulicians. By 


J. G. Dowling, M.A., Rector of St. Mary Crypt, Gloucestershire. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 1835. 


Ir is a matter of real pleasure to find another writer pursuing the same path 
of church history as Mr. Maitland, and on the same principle of original 
investigation. Mr. Dowling’s object is to shew, by passages from early 
writers, what was their opinion as to the Paulicians, and thus to give the 
general reader safe ground for forming his judgment. This task he has per- 
formed very well, and displays a clearness and diligence which will lead us to 
hope for very valuable contributions to church history from his pen. 
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A Journal of the Plague Year, by Daniel De Foe; a new edition (in the Family 
Library, Vol. 52.) By E. W. Brayley. London: Tegg and Son. 1835. 


Norutne need be said in recommendation of this very interesting work. Mr. 
Brayley has discussed the sources from which De Foe took his facts, in a 
pleasant preface, and has added some useful notes. But there are some few 
of these which should not have appeared. Why does Mr. B. state, in p. 146, 
on the credit of a non-conformist, that the clergy fled, and the non-conformists 
braved the plague and officiated, when, in p. 149, De Foe, no friend to the 
church, especially mentions, that although there were clergy who fled with 
other men, yet others kept up constant service as long as any one ventured 
to attend service? Mr. Brayley’s own conclusion of the note, p. 248, is in an 
equally unfriendly spirit to the church. 





Sonnets. By the Rev. C. Strong, formerly Fellow of Wadham. London : 
Murray. 1835. 8vo. 

One rarely sees a more elegant little volume, as relates to its outward being ; 

and it is only justice to say, that the contents shew a refined and gentle mind, 

expressing its feelings in pleasing versification. 


Ten Discourses on the Communion Office of the Church of England. By the Rev. 
Robert Anderson, Perpetual Curate of Trinity Chapel. London: Hatchards. 
1835. 12mo. pp. 372. 

Tuts is a part of a series of discourses explanatory of the Liturgy, delivered 

by Mr. Anderson ; and if they were all (as doubtless they were) as full of 

good sense and kind affectionate teaching, the series must have been most 
useful. The plan of explaining the Liturgy, so as to open to the congregation 
the mind of the church, is most useful and advisable. If it were more com- 
mon, and if with it were joined good and sound (occasional) instruction on the 
discipline of the church, and the grounds of her separation from Rome, we should 
not have the disgraceful ignorance manifested in the House of Commons, 
through which the church is ruined, Mr. Anderson has done an acceptable service 
to his congregation, and churchmen generally, in publishing so useful and 
pleasant a series of discourses on so important a subject. ‘The notes, con- 
taining extracts from several of our best writers, are very judicious and useful ; 
and Mr. Anderson’s book is one among many proofs how far Alex. Knox’s 
Remains have made their way. 


Noble Deeds of Woman. London: Hookham. 1835. 12mo. 


AN interesting collection, from all sources and all times, of the heroism and 
virtues of the female sex. Some omissions might be made with advantage. 
How the obstinate perseverance of a Miss Tucker to plead her own cause at 
Exeter, and in a way which the judge tried to stop as improper, is a proof of 
female eloquence, is hard to tell. The j jury acquitted her, to be sure, contrary 
to the judge’s direction. But juries are absurd as well as ladies eloquent. 





Historical Sketch of the Art of Sculpture in Wood. By R. F. Williams. Lon- 
don: 1835. 8vo. 


Tuey who have observed the richness, variety, grotesqueness, and yet fre- 
quently the beauty, of many of the wood sculptures in our cathedrals, churches, 
and halls, as well as of the carvings on articles of furniture, or orna- 
ments for domestic use, will be much interested in this pleasing volume, 
which gives a learned and curious account of the art. Mr. Williams gives, 
too, a full account of the very curious wooden statues of the reformers, by 
Brustolini, brought from Venice, and now exhibiting in London. 
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Ten Plain Sermons and Two Assize Sermons. By the Rev. F. W. Fowle. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons, 1835. 


One of Mr. Fowle’s assize sermons was favourably noticed in this Magazine, 
and the present volume deserves an equally favourable notice. The sermons 
are plain, which is one merit, and are earnest and useful also. In one respect 
the reviewer may differ with Mr. Fowle. While he is well aware that too 
many persons trust to their own decent lives implicitly, he very much doubts 
whether any but the insane would maintain explicitly that they deserve 
heaven. See p. 62. 





Two Sermons, with Notes. By J. S. Cox, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. London: Hatchards. 1835. 12mo. 


Tue first of these sermons is on Episcopacy ; the second on the testimony 
of Scripture to certain elementary doctrines of revealed religion. The first is 
a sensible sermon; of the second, (which is called a sermon from the press,) 
the reviewer has failed to catch the object. 





Lectures on some of the Articles of the Church of England. By the Rev. R. C. 
Dillon, M.A. London: Hatchards. 1835. 12mo. - 


Mr. D11ton thinks it advisable to take bulls by the horns, and canvas all 
the hardest questions on divinity in sermons to audiences at Charlotte- 
street, Pimlico. A la bonne heure. Lis doctrines are the total depravity of man, 
&c. His reasoning on the old Quam longissime is as follows :—‘* Not to in- 
sist on the plain and unquestionable fact, that if I am very far gone from any 
particular place, J cannot be in that place atall. Let it be seriously consi- 
dered, that if man be not totally fallen, he is not, and cannot be, fallen at all. 
A partial fall is a state unintelligible and impossible. There is no medium 
between righteous and unrighteous.” When Mr. Dillon or others speak of 
moral loveliness as attainable by those who are not real Christians, if the words 
have any meaning, is not this an express admission that we can both speak 
and do good things without God's grace? 





The Church’s Self-regulating Privilege a National Safeguard in respect of Real 
Church Reform, or, Reasons for reviving Convocations or restoring Provincial 
and Diocesan Synods. By John Kempthorne, B.D. London: Hatchards. 
1835. pp. 203. 


Tue second of these titles describes Mr. Kempthorne’s object, which he fulfils 
by giving a pleasant and correct sketch of the history of Convocation, and then 
going on to point out the various important uses whicha church council would 
render, by correcting falsehoods and misrepresentations, making or suggesting 
the required changes and improvements in discipline and education, putting 
down false doctrine, &c., promoting union both within and without. On 
every one of these subjects Mr. K. writes with good and gentle feeling, and 
there is, doubtless, much truth in what he says under most of these heads. In 
other words, a church council of some kind would be a great good if one could 
see the means of making it at once safe and efficient. But that is a difficulty 
which no one has yet solved. 

It seems to be more and more evident we shall have a cry raised in favour 
of Convocation. The one strong argument against it, which deserves full and 
serious consideration, is that we are no more fit for it than the blacks for free- 
dom. Now, it may not be justifiable to withhold a right, but that cannot make 
it wise to give power to those who cannot use it well, and who, by having it, 
may injure others as well as themselves. We are scarcely equal at present to 
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legislating for ourselves from disuse, and we know but little of the questions of 
doctrine and discipline which would come before us. If there were a Convo- 
cation, the waverers in the church would be all for concession on every point ; 
our Prayer-book would be assimilated to the American, &c. 

Again, Convocation is almost a creation of the State—it came in with civil 
violence towards the church, it was suspended by the same. The State has 
destroyed its own work; ought we to resuscitate it? Here Mr. K. agrees, 
preferring diocesan and provincial synods. ‘These would have this advantage, 
that from the multitude of deliberative bodies one should think nothing 
dangerous would be done, for the diocesan synods could but recommend to, 
and again receive, or not, the decisions of, the provincial. But it is, of course, 
difficult to see the effect of any such arrangement; and, after all, difference ts 
anevil. The following brief notes may deserve Mr. K.’s attention :— 

Mr. K. claims the British Magazine as favourable to the revival of Convo- 
cation. What articles does he mean? (vide p. 10.) 

The most questionable part of Mr. K.’s book is his description of ‘‘ Standard 
Doctrines (p. 10), and application of his theory, (pp. 138—140.) He defines 
them as those with which “ all persons blessed with the Holy Scriptures, who 
rightly and prayerfully use them, as the only Divine standard, and ordinarily 
none else, may expect to become acquainted,” and then says that they are 
“‘man’s total ruin,” &c. If this is a correct definition, supposing A. or B. 
chooses to assert that the apostolical succession is a standard doctrine, and 
that those who do not hold it have not rightly and prayerfully used Holy 
Scripture, how will Mr. Kempthorne refute them? What is his authority 
(p. 47) for “ laymen sitting and voting in Convocation,” (vide p. 168.) P. 65, 
Mr. Kempthorne recommends “a council of patronage.” Surely this is a dan- 
gerous precedent—must it not be withstood? is it not likely to be acted on; 
P. 77—-There is here a singular contrast between the Articles and Liturgy. 
Suppose another person should reverse Mr. K.’s statement, what would be his 
answer? Pp. 78, 79,84—Mr. K.’s own objections to an alteration of the 
liturgy are very good, yet he destroys all their force (pp. 86, 87) by saying, that 
a Convocation ought to decide the matter. Surely this is like saying, “I am 
quite sure that if a certain beam is dislodged, my house will fall; but as 
builders have advanced different opinions, let us get together a number and 
decide by the majority.” 


— — 


The Rambler in North America, 1832 and 1833. By C. J 
Seeley and Burnside. 1835. 2 vols. 


. Latrobe. London: 


Mr. Larrose is a very lively agreeable traveller, with a great deal of poetry 
in his mind and a great deal of force in his descriptions. To these qualifica- 
tions he adds much good sense and some humour. He tells you what 
he has seen and observed himself, and with this, a great deal of curious and 
interesting information as to the original settlers in many parts of America, 
and the origin and growth of many customs and inventions which give a cha- 
racter to the nation. He justly observes, that to talk of describing ‘‘ Men and 
Manners” in America, where every state is widely different, is absurd ; and 
that it is equally absurd of the American of one state to be offended if an 
absurdity in the citizen of another is pointed out. What he does say on this 


subject is just, sensible, and in good taste, and the volumes are very creditable 
altogether. 


Scripture Biography. (Second Series.) By the Rev. RK. W. Evans, M.A. 
London: Rivingtons. 1835. 12mo. (Rrvineron’s Turoroeicat Li- 
BRARY.) 


Ir original thought, warm piety, taste, and imagination, can give a work claim 
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to regard, Mr. Evans's work has this claim in no common degree. The more 
it is known and studied, the more will these qualities be felt and known. They 
who observe that in some cases he has given the lives of those of whom little 
is told in Scripture, and who think they must say something about his book, 
are very likely to talk of the impossibility of adding to what Scripture says, 
&ce., &c. Now, the merit of Mr. Evans is that hedoes not do this. When a 
striking remark in Scripture (as for instance, those on Demas, on Aquila and 
Priscilla, &c.) is made, he most skilfully takes hold of it as indicating a parti- 
cular class of character; and then shews what, in a Christian view, are the 
faults or beauties of it, its dangers and temptations, or its excellence as an 
example. Such a work so executed, as Mr. Evans has executed it, is one of 
the best modes of conveying Christian instruction. 





Tue following pamphlets and tracts really deserve notice :—The Nature and 
Design of the Poor Laws Explained; by a Norfolk Clergyman. The second 
edition of Mr. Capper’s Practical Results of the Workhouse System, Professor 
Lloyd’s, of Oxford, Lectures on the Poor Laws (which ought to be more fully 
noticed). The second edition of the Essays on the Church (which is materially 
improved). 

The following also must be noticed—Church Establishments Defended ; or, 
Church and State in America. By the Rev. J.G. Lorimer. (London: Burns.) 
A most useful pamphlet. Mr. Perceval’s Letter to Sir R. Peel; and a most 
excellent tract, called, Advice to Churchmen who have Votes for Members of Par- 
liament, reprinted in a cheap form by Mr. Cock, in Fleet-street. 

A second edition of the Schoolboy’s Manual (a most sensible and excellent 
book) has just been published by Messrs. Hatchard; as have also the late 
Mr. Howel’s Prayers before and after Sermon, taken down by one of his hear- 
ers, many of which have a depth of thought and power of words truly re- 
markable. 

The Memorials of Oxford, and Beattie’s Views in Switzerland, go on as well 
as before. 





MISCELLANEA, 


ACCURATE INFORMATION, 


OXENSTIERN said, that it was remarkable how little was the wisdom which 
governed the world. We might add, that the knowledge which guides it is 
still less; or rather, that the gross ignorance of those who write and speak 
confidently on all subjects, is perfectly marvellous, and only exceeded by the 
greater ignorance of those who listen to them. In church matters, the asser- 
tions made perpetually by public writers are wonderful. A new review is 
just started by the Whigs, called ‘‘ The British and Foreign Review,” which 
handles ecclesiastical reform. Among other things it says, that “They (the 
canons) are always printed and published with the common prayer-book, that all 
possible notoriety may be given to what is not law, &c.”” As every one who 
knows any thing knows that it is really quite hard to find the canons; that 
they are never printed in any but the enormous prayer-books for the desks, in 
chapels and churches, one may guess how to value the coolness of this writer 
on church reform, who actually either mistakes the canons for the articles, or 
has never looked into a prayer-book in his life. 
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USE OF THE BIBLE AMONG THE ROMANISTS. 
( From the “ Northern Whig.” ) 


At a meeting in honour of Mr. Carlile, in the Commercial Hotel, Belfast, 
The most Rev. Dr. Crolly (Catholic Primate of all Ireland) rose and: said, 
that he was ready to subscribe to every thing that had been said by Mr. 
Carlile. He was, with his rev. friend, equally the friendof bible instruction. It 
had been charged against the Catholic clergy of Ireland, that they were op- 
posed to the circulation of the scriptures. The accusation was, in every way, 
untrue. From their peculiar and unfortunate situation, the Catholic people of 
Ireland were unable to purchase bibles; but this obstacle was fast being re- 
moved, by means of cheaper editions. For himself he could say, that he (Dr. C.) 
had cireulated more copies of the Old and New Testament than any man in Ireland. 
He had got an edition printed entirely at his own expense. The Bible, which for- 
merly cost 18s., was now sold at 6s.; and Mr. Smyth and Mr. Mairs (Belfast 
printers) could testify to the extent of copies which he had circulated. To Mr. 
Mairs alone, within a very short period, he had paid upwards of 10001. The 
Catholic prelates of Ireland have not been fairly represented, in regard to bibli- 
cal instruction. They are men who will never allow the serpent of bigotry 
to coil itself round the tree of knowledge. 

[It is thought only common justice to give this statement; and, at the same 
time, to call on Irish Protestants to look to it.) 
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HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY'S FACIS. 


Sirx,—I was not aware till last Friday of the existence, in the Number for 
December last, of the British Magazine, at page 672, of a letter in which an 
account is given of a professed statement of facts, which, if true, would re- 
flect discredit upon a parish of which I was curate for the period of eight 
years, and, of course, upon myself also. This statement, according to your 
Correspondent, was made at an anniversary meeting of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, by a person ‘‘ who described himself as the society’s mis- 
sionary at Midhurst.” A friend of mine, resident at Midhurst, to whom your 
correspondent’s letter was pointed out some months ago, immediately called 
on this home missionary, and demanded of him whether the report of his 
speech was correct. He complained much of his statement having been mis- 
represented, but, upon being questioned as to particulars, allowed that, in some 
points at least, his allegation of facts agreed with your correspondent’s ac- 
count. Upon my friend’s remonstrating with him, and pointing out to him the 
groundlessness of his charges, he admitted that he had been misinformed, and 
promised to write a retractation of his statement, for insertion either in your 
periodical or in the Patriot. My friend, soon after this, was called from home 
upon anxiously urgent business, which engrossed his attention for months, 
and was the cause why he did not inform me of the existence of this letter 
till last Friday, when the accidental sight of your publication recalled the 
circumstance to his mind. In the meanwhile, the society’s missionary had 
taken his leave of Midhurst, his congregation, as I understand, not being able 
to support a resident teacher, without the society’s aid, which | am informed 
is now withdrawn. 

Not knowing whether the author of this statement has or has not pub- 
lished a retractation, I feel called upon, by a regard for my public character, 
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as a minister of the church, to take notice of it; and I trust that you will 
have the goodness to allow me, through the medium of your miscellany, 
to give to all and each of the charges, respecting the town of Midhurst, a dis- 
tinct and unequivocal denial. As a specimen of the correctness of the state- 
ments, I will observe that, so far is it from being true that we had no schools 
of any kind for the poor till this missionary came amongst us, that there 
have been both Sunday and day schools, on the national system, at Midhurst 
for a very long period—lI believe for nearly forty years—viz., from the com- 
mencement of the incumbency of the late eloquent and pious vicar, the Rev. 
Richard Lloyd. Mr. Lloyd is the author of some volumes which have been 
honoured by the high commendations of eminent dignitaries of the church, 
besides various pamphlets, in some of which he has passed severe strictures 
upon the constitution and proceedings of the Home Missionary Society, after 
having been himself, I believe, attacked through the medium of his parish, 
in the Home Missionary’ Register— 
“* Hine, forsan, ille lacryme.” 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, C. Canby, 
( Late Curate of Midhurst. ) 
Hazlemere, Surrey,—July 20th, 1835. 


THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES BLLL. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury said it was not his intention to follow the 
noble lord through the arguments he had drawn from the state of the Uni- 
versities on the Continent, or of our Universities established in modern times. 
He always had an objection to arguments drawn from the state of places with 
which we were not acquainted, in which the circumstances were probably 
different to ours, or with which we were not fully acquainted. Oxford or 
Cambridge, he apprehended, had no occasion to take a lesson from the Uni- 
versities on the Continent. In some of them, it was well known, the utmost 
laxity of religious opinions prevailed, and the greatest indifference to all reli- 
gion. Inthe Roman Catholic Universities it was not surprising that there 
should be the absence of any test whatever. Having thus adverted to some 
few of the observations made by the noble earl, he would revert to the Bill 
now before the House, the title of which prohibited subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles in certain cases. The reason was given in the preamble, and 
was—‘* Whereas the subscription of particular articles of faith in the cases of 
persons of tender years, and before they can have so accurately and minutely 
examined the same, and the grounds on which they rest, as to give an entire and 
implicit assent to the doctrines therein Jaid down, is unreasonable, and may 
tend to evil consequences.”” This was the gist of the noble earl’s argument— 
that requiring the subscription was unreasonable, and tended to evil conse- 
quences. He would observe, that this Bill proceeded upon an assumption 
that subscription to the Articles, on all occasions, and in all persons, had 
exactly the same significance and import, and that import was an entire and 
implicit assent to the doctrines therein laid down. If this were the case, the 
proposition would be untenable. There was a distinction which he felt bound 
to make between the matriculative subscription at Oxford, and that which 
took place afterwards. He would take the lowest age, to shew what the in- 
tention was—a student at twelve years old matriculating at Oxford was re- 
quired to sign the Thirty-nine Articles, Was it not absurd to suppose that a 
boy of that age was to be taken as having fully and maturely considered every 
one of those Articles in such a way as to be able to give an entire and implicit 
assent to them all? The University never looked for or required any such 
thing. He was admitted simply upon the subscription, without having under- 
gone any previous examination, without any questions having been put to 
him, and without his even having heard the Articles read over. If such un- 
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derstanding on the part of a boy of that age could have been expected by the 
divines and statesmen, and the statesmen in Queen Elizabeth’s time were 
divines, who were parties to the enactment requiring the subscription, they 
must have entirely lost their own understandings. A boy having thus been 
required to sign the Articles, he was placed on the University books and 
transferred to a tutor, who was directed to instruct him in the rudiments of 
religion, and particularly in the Thirty-nine Articles. If it was to be expected 
that a boy should understand the Articles at the moment he first signed them, 
it would be worse than ridiculous to direct immediately afterwards that he 
should be instructed in the rudiments of religion, and particularly in the 
Thirty-nine Articles. That being so, he pursued his studies for three or four 
years, under the immediate direction of his tutor; he was then called upon 
for a second subscription to the Articles; but was he allowed to subscribe to 
them in the same way as before? Certainly not. His early subscription, 
therefore, was only a mark of his adherence to the church of England, and 
that he was desirous of being instructed in the Articles. Another objection 
had been raised, and that more particularly in reference to himself, as if he 
had acted simply upon the fact that no subscription was required before a boy 
was twelve years of age. There was an age, before which a child was not 
capable of forming a choice with respect to religion, and that was fully ac- 
knowledged by the rite of confirmation in our church. In old times, twelve 
years was the age at which children were called upon to take upon themselves 
the vows of their sponsors. Under certain circumstances children were re- 
ceived at confirmation at that age now, although it was preferred that they 
should be a little older. By this Bill it was proposed that the student was 
twenty-three years old, or had taken a degree, before he could be supposed 
capable of being called upon to subscribe satisfactorily the Thirty-nine Articles. 

That had been stated so clearly by the noble lord, that it required not to be 
gone over again. ‘The fact was, that young men generally went to the Uni- 
versity. between the ages of seventeen and nineteen, and took their first degree 
from the ages of twenty and twenty-two; and he was of opinion that the 
Thirty-nine Articles, containing the rudiments of religion as taught in the 
church of England, were in such language as might be. fully understood by 
any young man of twenty-two or twenty-three years of age, who had obtained 
a liberal education, and studied in the University for three or four years, so 

that he might be able fairly to give his assent to them. Some of those Articles 

were founded on the natural principles of religion ; others, though at first they 
might appear startling, were capable of being proved by a reference to Scrip- 
ture; and who could wish for more than that they should be borne out by 
Scripture’) Many of the doctrines of religion were far beyond any of our 
comprehensions ; but we thought they were sufficiently proved by being once 
brought to the test of Scripture. A young man taught, therefore, as he had 
pointed out, was to be expected at the age of twenty-two or twenty-three to 
be able to understand the Articles ; and he would deny that calling on such 
an individual to subscribe them was unreasonable. On the other hand, he 
would contend that it was most reasonable that the University should require 
a proof from those whom she admitted into her bosom that they had fulfilled 
her intentions, made themselves acquainted with those doctrines she taught, 

and imbibed those principles she endeavoured to instil. He thought the Uni- 
versity was bound to prove to the country that those whom she sent forth to 
the world had made themselves acquainted with the doctrines of the national 
church—not only that they had made themselves acquainted with them, but 
that they received them as true, and believed them to be consonant with the 
Scriptures. Thus muchas to the unreasonableness of the subject ; and he now 
came to the assertion that the subscription might tend to evil consequences. 
It might be supposed that in the course of three centuries (for he believed it 
was more than two hundred and fifty years ago that subscription was intro- 
duced at Oxford,) the tendency, whether good or evil, must have been fully 
developed, and he thought it had. To him the tendency appeared to be, not 
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to evil, but to good consequences. He deprecated, therefore, alteration in a 
system so fruitful of good. In this he could see nothing whatever that could 
tend to evil consequences, but fatal indeed, in his apprehension, would be the 
consequences of this Bill, if it ever should be passed into a law. The sanction 
of that House, the sanction of Parliament, would then be given to a calumny 
against the church, and against its fundamental principles. It would go forth 
to the world as the opinion of Parliament, that a peculiar creed of the church 
was unfit for the assent of students, as being above their comprehension, or 
altogether unworthy of their belief; and that it regarded her peculiar doctrines, 
not only with indifference, but with disapprobation. The passing of this Bill 
would be the heaviest blow which had yet been inflicted against the church. 
It would be indirectly condemning her tenets, and pronouncing an assent to 
the proposition that those tenets were unreasonable and tending to evil con- 
sequences. It was an interference with the discipline of the Universities 
without any charge of mismanagement, and that in a manner which threw a 
slur upon our church, and a censure upon our Universities for teaching a 
system of doctrine unfit to receive the assent of those who were educated in 
our institutions. Ile would conclude by moving, that this Bill be read a 
second time this dav six months. 


STATE OF THE CONGREGATIONS OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH 
IN IRELAND. 


( Compiled from the First Report of the Commissioners of Public Instruction. ) 
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Summary. By Report. 
Churches ..... inecietes OD 
Stationary...... scoccesee «= 4993 Chapels, Kc. ws. 196 
Increasing.............. S854 — 
Decreasing .......+++6- 94 Total .....0.. 1534 
— 1421 
Total ......... 1421 —— 
113 


Of these 113 no account is given in the Report, or they have been lately erected. 


DISSENTERS IN IRELAND. 
{ From the * Patriot.” ) 


(1.)“ An article in the Glasgow Argus has led us to look a little more closely 
into the ecclesiastical statistics of the Irish Commissioners’ Report; and there 
certainly appears to be an unaccountable miscalculation in one of the items, 
In the enumeration of the places of worship, those belonging to the Presby- 
terians are set down at 452, for 642,356 souls, being one for every 1426 souls. 
Those of the other protestant dissenters are 403 in number, for 21,808 souls, 
or one for every 52} persons. This discrepancy.is partly explained by the 
absurdity of reckoning the Wesleyan methodists among members of the esta- 
blished church, while their places of worship are reckoned among those of 
protestant dissenters. We have taken the Wesleyans at 90,000, which, added 
to the numbers assigned to “‘ other protestant dissenters,” as set down in the 
Report, would make only 112,000; and still we should have a place of wor- 
ship for every 278 persons, man, woman, and child, or for every 112 that 
would, out of that number, require church room! This calculation refutes 
itself. The Wesleyan methodists count 7000 in the city of Dublin, and they 
have not more than six chapels. Two of the Independent congregations num- 
ber from 600 to 800; and the Rev. J. B. McCrea sent up an address to the 
King signed by 900 of his congregation. 

(2.) ‘“‘ The writer of the letter signed ‘ Scoto-Hibernicus’ in the Glasgow 
Argus, thinks that ‘all the methodists of three denominations in Ireland” 
may be taken at 100,000. Allowing them a chapel for every 400 of their 
people, this will leave for the ‘‘ other protestant dissenters,” 145; which, at 
the same rate, will produce 58,000 other dissenters. But a congregation of 
400 must represent a population of from 800 to 1000 persons. A Wesleyan 
population of 100,000 would require church-room for not more than 40,000, 
or, at the rate of 400 to a chapel, not more than 100 places of worship ; 
which would leave 300 places of the 403 for the other dissenters ; and these 
300 places would, on the reckoning assumed, afford accommodation for 
120,000, representing a dissenting population of 300,000, instead of 22,000, 
as given in the statistical returns. 

(3.) “We do not suppose this to be the fact. On the contrary, we think 
400 much too high an average for the congregations. But since the presby- 
terians, who have 452 chapels, number 642,356, one might reasonably infer 
that another less wealthy denomination, who number less than a sixth of that 
aggregate, cannot require more than some 70 or 80 places of worship. At all 
events, if 452 pr ian chapels give a population of 642,000, we should 
surely be justified in inferring that 403 dissenting places of worship must re- 
present a population of something approaching to 570,000; which would give 
a total of 1,210,000 protestant dissenters. Add to these the 6,427,712 Roman 
catholics, and there will be left for the members of the established church 
little more than 300,000 of the Irish population ! 

(4.) ‘We by no means think that so low an estimate as this would be cor- 
rect; but it is quite evident that, in the Report, the numbers of the established 
church are very greatly over-rated at 850,000, while those of the protestant 
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dissenters are as absurdly under-rated ; the numbers of their congregations, so 
far as ascertained, being, in their case alone, set down as the numbers of the 
population they represent. We impute no unfairintention to the commissioners ; 
for, though it is certain they have made out the best case they could for the 
established church, they have furnished the means of detecting their own in- 
accuracies. If we have committed any mistake we shall be glad to have it 
pointed out ; but we cannot but think the Chronicle is fully justified in reckon- 
ing that, excluding the chapels of all kinds supported by free contributions, 
not more than 100,000 persons are to be found at one time, throughout Ire- 
land, attending public worship in the churches of the establishment. We had 
estimated them at double that number.” — Patriot. 


It is very clear, and not very surprising, that the dissenters are exceedingly 
annoyed at the return of the Irish commissioners, which states the whole 
number of dissenters—not including Wesleyans—to be under 22,000. The 
voluntary system, the pure protestantism, free from the incubus of an establish- 
ment, certainly does not work well in Ireland. Is there a want of courage? 
Do the preachers not quite like a country where the established clergy are 
murdered and starved? Or, is there a want of zeal? Do they not find that 
there would be a sufficient income ? However this may be, the Irish com- 
missioners do say that there are not 22,000 dissenters? And what says the 
dissenters’ organ—the Patriot? Why, that though doubtless the commis- 
sioners meant no harm, yet that they wished to make the best case for the 
church that they could. Now, though the Patriot is fearfully ignorant, it is not 
so ignorant as this. It knows very well that the commissioners are most of 
them young Whig or Radical lawyers appointed by the Whig Government, 
and esteemed so hostile to the church, that at first many clergy declined com- 
municating with them. Nay, one, if not more, is a Roman catholic. These 
gentlemen would be the first to laugh most heartily at the notion of their ex- 
treme love for the church! But the Patriot betrays itself. If these gentlemen 
had been really strong churchmen, and produced this return, instead of the gentle 
language now used by the Patriot, no terms of reviling would have been too 
strong for them. The Patriot therefore, it is clear, knows the truth, but it 
must say something for ‘‘ the interest.” 

What it has said is very edifying. The writer contrives to make an absurd 
hypothesis in each paragraph, to confess its absurdity in the next, and then 
replace it by one still more absurd. Thus, in par. 2, assuming the Wesleyans 
to be 100,000, he says that they would want church room for 40,000, or at 
the rate of 400 to a chapel, not more than 100 chapels, which would leave 
above 300 for the other dissenters (this is the great point!), and these 300 
would, at the same calculation, afford room for 120,000, representing a popula- 
tion of 300,000 dissenters, instead of 22,000. But, says the writer, in par. 3, 
no doubt 400 is much too high an average for the congregations. Well, then, 
as the congregations are to be less in number, the same population will re- 
quire more chapels. So a common reasoner would say, but the ‘ Patriot” 
says, No! they will require fewer, and having supposed the Wesleyan chapels 
to be 100 in par. 2, he reduces them to 70 or 80 in par. 3. Having settled 
that 400 is far too many for a congregation, and ergo, that even if the dissenters 
have 300 chapels, they must not be reckoned as having near 120,000 attend- 
ants, nor consequently near 300,000 population, in par. 3 he makes them 
570,000! This, he says, would reduce the established church to little more 
than 300,000 ; but he allows that this is too low. And after this, he says 
that the “ Morning Chronicle” is fully justified in reckoning that not above 
100,000 persons of the established church are attending public worship at 
one tune. Now, as he reckoned, above, that 120,000 attendants represent 
300,000 population, 100,000 attendants represent less than 300,000. That is, 
300,000 is too high an estimate; whereas, ten lines above, it was allowed’ to 
be too low! Such are the absurdities to which a determination to mis- 
represent leads ! 


Vou. VIIL.— August, 1835 o ¢ 
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The Irish commissioners will, doubtless, appreciate the compliment paid 
by the dissenters’ organ to their good sense, when it states that they had 
not the ability to know whether the dissenters in Ireland were 22,000, or 
570,000 ! 

But if the “ Patriot” wished for the truth, why did it not ascertain the 
truth? The report would have enabled it to say exactly how many Wesleyan 
chapels, and how many dissenting chapels there are in Ireland. Perhaps the 
** Patriot” was repelled from so disgusting a task by the odious fact every 
where starting to view, that the Wesleyans consider themselves as in strict 
communion with the established church. That, however, which the “ Patriot” 
did not choose to do shall be done for it. The facts shall be stated in a shape 
which will not give it any particular satisfaction. This, then, is the state 
of the case :— e 

The Wesleyans have... ... 281 chapels ... 


30,997 attendants. * 
Independents ... ... 3l 


— ew. 3,850 os 


ea ee ee —_ 
PAID 0 ees cee TB «tng tte 728 — 
Moravians iain cope) ee 700 _ 


Other non-descript 2). - 
(“protestant”) sects § ae in Pre 966 a 
ND ene, ak hae ene. ae 600 — 


There are some others which are described as meeting-houses for protestants, 
all of whom are members of the established church. 

This statement appears then to give, as attendants on service, (roughly 
speaking,) 35,000 W esley ans, 10,000 dissenters. 

But the “ Patriot” shall be better satisfied (or dissatisfied) yet. The 
‘« Patriot” complains of the absurdity of a calculation which made the average 
congregation at each chapel only about 50. Now, this calculation makes it 
above 100; and when we look at the actual state of the case, how do we find 
the congregations? Let us look at the independents :— 

In Armagh there are 6 chapels, and the attendants are stated, respectively, 
at 90, 40, 30, 90, 80, there being no service at one chapel. 

In Killaloe there are 3 chapels, with congregations of 50, from 20 to 40, 
and 30 respectively. 

In Cloyne, 2 chapels have congregations of 80, and from 50 to 100. 

In Dublin (diocese) they have 4 chapels, two with congregations of 500 
each, two with congreg gations of 50, and from 80 to 100. 

It is unnecessary to proceed in this enumeration. Its minuteness speaks 
sufficiently for its accuracy. And nothing can better shew the extreme accu- 
racy of the “ Patriot,” and its exquisite knowledge of religious statistics (if 
it is honest) than its conjecturing the Wesleyan chapels to be 70 or 80, when 
they are 280! 


LORD MORPETH's IRISH CHURCH BILL. 


“In conformity with the provisions of the Bill of last year, and of that which 
the late Government intended to have introduced this session, he proposed to 
convert the existing composition into an annual rent charge, payable by the 
owners of the first estate of inheritance, or such other equivalent estate as 
would be accurately defined by the Bill, equal to seven-tenths of the amount 


® The numbers vary in many cases. If the Aighest are taken, it has been found, on 
trial, that in 12 dioceses this would add 1,850. If 4,000 then are added for the whole 
of Ireland, this will give the maximum. (Many of these, however, are merely 
occasional attendants, and not Wesleyans in any way.) It will be seen that at the 
rate of 120,000 attendants to 300,000 or 2: 5, the Weslevans in Ireland will be 
from 80 to 90,000. ' 


At the same rate, the dissenters will be about 23,000. as there 
are about 9,100 attendants. 
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of composition, or 70/. for every 1001. (The Right Hon. Baronet, the late 
Secretary for Ireland, proposed that the amount of the rent charge should be 
equal to three-fourths of the composition, or 75/. for every 100/.) By the 
Bill of last year the rent charge was fixed at only three-fifths of the composi- 
tion, or 601. for every 100/.; but in addition to that there was a settled charge 
of 174 per cent. on the Consolidated Fund, and that act also made no remission 
of the million. It was proposed to charge the cost of collection on all tithe 
owners, because they would be relieved fromall risk and trouble. This charge 
would be sixpence in the pound, which would leave the sum of 68/. 5s. as the 
net income derivable from every 1001. of composition. He had considered it 
advisable to make a distinction, not only between existing and future clerical 
incumbents, but also between clergymen and lay impropriators, inasmuch as the 
latter had no duties, and generally other sources of income, whilst, on the 
other hand, the clergymen had, or were assumed to have, duties to perform, 
and he was afraid that in a great many instances they had been reduced to a 
state of great privation and distress. . . . . . He proposed that the existing 
clerical incumbent should receive 731. 8s. for every 100/. of composition. The 
additional five per cent. in this case would be charged upon the perpetuity 
purchase fund. This charge would be temporary, and not perpetual, as was 
proposed by the Bill of last year, and, as he had stated, amounted to only five 
per cent. instead of 174 per cent. . . . . . The machinery of the Bill which 
he proposed to introduce was so similar to the Bill of last year, that he did not 
feel called on to enter into any of the details respecting the real charges payable 
to the Crown, and the investments, which would be placed under the manage- 
ment of the commissioners of land revenue. It was likewise proposed to ex- 
tend the provisions of Lord Tenterden’s Act for the limitation of suits tolreland, 
in the same way as it was included in the Bill of last year. These were the 
principal enactments of the proposed measure, as far as regarded the immediate 
settlement of property in tithe, and the interests of existing incumbents. He 
ventured to recommend the proposed measure as being, in the first place, 
liberal to the clergy, (inasmuch as it remitted to them the million of money 
which was now due from them, and secured to them for the time to come a cer- 
tain amountof revenue, subject, it was true, tocertain deductions, but guaranteed 
beyond the risk of failure, and without the trouble or cost of collection ;) in 
the next place, as being satisfactory to the occupying tenant, whom it relieved 
from an obnoxious impost, which had driven even well-disposed persons to the 
resistance of the law ; and lastly, as being conducive to the real interests of 
the landlord, to whom, in addition to all the indirect advantage which he 
must derive from the tranquilization of the country, it gave a direct bonus 
of thirty per cent., as far as the land of which he was the owner was 
concerned. . . . . . There now lay on the table of the House the Report 
of the Commissioners of Public Instruction. ..... . As far as circum- 
stances permitted, the Report of the Commissioners was framed in such 
& manner as made it as accurate and authentic as any document of such 
a kind could pretend to be. The House would observe, that the census of 1831 
was taken as the basis of the present census. The census of 1831 was not 
formed in any expectation of its being used for the purpose of ascertaining the 
relative proportions of the different religious denominations in Ireland, and it 
was not consequently liable to the imputation of partiality in that respect. 
The enumerators by whom that census was made were appointed by the 
magistrates of the counties, who were not persons likely to favour any very 
violent and subversive views. By this Report it appeared that the total 
population of Ireland amounted to 7,943,940; or, in round numbers, to 
8,000,000 persons. Out of that number the members of the established church 
amounted to 853,064, the presbyterians to 642,356, and the other dissenters to 
21,808 persons. The number of the Roman catholics was 6,427,712, in 
other words, the members of the established church amounted to 853,064 
persons, and the number of those who dissented was 7,091,876. The 
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distribution of the members of the established church was almost as dis- 
proportionate as their total amount. Now, how wasit proposed to meet those 
glaring instances of disproportion? He should ask the House to give autho- 
rity for the suspension of the presentation or appointment to every benefice in 
Ireland where the number of protestants did not exceed fifty. But he might 
perhaps be asked, whether it was his intention to leave, in all those parishes in 
which the number of protestants did not exceed fifty, the members of the 
established church who might be found in them entirely without the means of 
spiritual instruction or public worship? .... . He would take a case, which 
was not asolitary instance, that of a parish in which there was neither glebe- 
house, church, nor churchman ; yet even in this spot, if some member of the 
established church should chance to reside, or if even any casual passer-by 
should be in need of spiritual consolation, he would find that the legislature of 
the country had appointed some one on whom every member of the establish- 
ment would be authorized to call for the purpose of obtaining the religious aid 
which he desired. ..... In the instance which he had taken, of a parish 
without either church or churchman, the cure of souls (which he believed to be 
a correct though contradictory expression) would be committed to the care of 
a neighbouring minister, appointed by the bishop of the diocese, at a stipend of 
5l. a year, (loud and general laughter,) in which case it was indulgently pro- 
posed to depart from the principle that where there was no duty performed 
there should be no pay. ..... It was likewise proposed in the Bill which 
he should move for leave to introduce, that in case of a suspended parish, in 
which there was any number of members of the establishment, from one to 
fifty, the ecclesiastical commissioners, to whom it was thought that the super- 
intendence of all these matters could be most properly confided, should be 
empowered, subject to the approbation and consent of the Lord Lieutenant in 
Council, either to assign the cure of souls in that parish to the care of the 
neighbouring minister, in like manner as was done where no protestant was 
to be found in the parish, or else, should they think that the spiritual wants of 
the members of the established church could not be adequately provided for by 
such assignment, to appoint a separate curate. It would also be enacted, that 
in all parishes where there now existed a church and a resident officiating 
minister, a separste curate should there be appointed. He would state what 
provision it was proposed to make to theclergymen so appointed. Whenthe cure 
of souls was committed to the care of a neighbouring minister, excepting the case 
before-mentioned of a parish withouta church, and without a single member of 
the establishment, the ecclesiastical commissioners might, with the consent and 
approbation of the Lord Lieutenant in Council, assign any amount of stipend 
which they should consider adequate remuneration for the duties performed, which 
shall not be less than 10/. or more than 50/. a year. Where a separate curate 
was appointed, the salary allowed to him was not to exceed 75/. a year; and if 
he chose to occupy the glebe-house, and undertook to keep it in repair, he was 
to be allowed to take possession of it, together with so much of the glebe land 
as the ecclesiastical commissioners should think proper to grant him, provided 
its amount did not exceed in value 25/. In every parish where a cure of souls 
was committed to a neighbouring minister, and where his own church was so 
situated as not to be calculated to afford accommodation for the spiritual wants 
and public worship of the members of the established church in the annexed 
parish; and also in those parishes where a separate curate was appointed, 
provision was to be made for the erection of suitable places of public worship, 
fit to accommodate the probable number of the different congregations, which 
were to be built at a cost not exceeding 100/., or rented at a cost not ex- 
ceeding 15/. a year. (Laughter.)..... With respect to other parishes not 
coming within the provisions before-mentioned, if it should appear, after de- 
ducting thirty per cent. from the existing tithe composition, and the payment 
of the tax on ecclesiastical benefices, that the income of any parish should 
exceed 300d, per annum, the ecclesiastical commissioners would be required to 
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report the circumstance, on the voidance of the benefice, to the Lord Lieutenant, 
who would be empowered to make such a reduction as should seem to him 
fitting, taking for his guidance the report of the Commissioners as to the 
amount of the congregation, and the extent of the duty to be performed. The 
income was never, however, to be reduced below 300/. a year. In cases of 
livings in the gift of the Crown and the bishops, he thought it would readily be 
conceded that if it should appear to the Parliament to be good for the country 
and for the church that such provisions should be brought into operation, there 
should be no delay in carrying them into effect. But the cases of lay advow- 
sons stood on a different footing. ..... Provision would be made to em- 
power the ecclesiastical commissioners to indemnify the owners of lay 
advowsons, and to charge that indemnification on the fund which would be 
created from the various sources which he had mentioned, and which it was 
proposed to call the ‘‘ Reserved Fund.’” That fund would be applicable in the 
first instance to pay the salaries and stipends of the neighbouring ministers, 
or separate curates, to be appointed under the proposed act; in the next place, 
to pay all charges which accrue on the suspended parishes ; then, to pay for 
the erection or provision of places of public worship ; and after all those pur- 
poses had been satisfied, it would then be just, and in accordance, as it seemed 
to him, with the resolution moved and carried by his noble friend, that all the 
surplus fund accruing from year to year should be applied by the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland to the religious and moral instruction 
of all classes of the people, without distinction of religious persuasions. 
(Cheers from the: ministerial benches.) In the next place, the government 
would take care that the object of parliament, with respect to education, was 
not defeated during the unavoidable scantiness of the means which must pre- 
vail in the infancy of the ‘‘ Reserved Fund,” and the lives of the present 
incumbents. The government proposed a modification and curtailment of the 
present ecclesiastical revenue of Ireland, which the state of the Irish charch 
establishment, in their opinion, admitted, and to appropriate a portion of it to 
the great object of the moral and religious education of the Irish nation. 
(Hear, hear.) But he would call the attention of those who were disposed to 
sneer at the stipend of 5/. proposed to be given to clergymen without duty, to 
a statement of the number of parishes which would come under the operation 
of the Bill. In the twenty-six dioceses of Ireland, the number of parishes 
without any member of the established church was no less, as appeared from 
a report on the table, than 151; of parishes containing less than ten 
protestants, 194; less than twenty, 198; less than thirty, 133; less than 
forty, 107; less than fifty, 77; total number of parishes that would come 
under the operation of the Bill, 860, (hear, hear;) and consequently these 
parishes contained an overpowering number of other persuasions who were 
entitled to share in the benefits of a moral and religious education. He had 
also had a computation made of the amount of the property which would be 
derived under the provisions he had mentioned, when the Bill came into full 
operation, from the suspended benefices, not including the reduction of 
benefices exceeding 300/. a year, because it was difficult to arrive at this com- 
putation ; and he had not made any computation of the value of glebe houses 
or glebe lands. Without going through the dioceses, he might say, that after 
deducting thirty per cent. for the tithe composition, there would accrue from 
the suspended benefices, in parishes within royal or ecclesiastical patronage, 
47,898/. He had computed the salaries of the curates at 65/. each ; and after 
the existing interests were provided for, there would accrue to the reserved 
fund 47,898/., to which when was added, on account of indemnified patronage, 
10,1782., the whole would amount to 58,076/.” 
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SUMMARY OF PART OF SIR R. PEEL’S SPEECH ON THE IRISH 
CHURCH BILL. 


( From the ‘‘ Times,’ July 22nd, 1835. ) 


In the first place Sir R. Peel proceeded to describe, with great care and minute- 
ness, how the Irish Church Temporalities Bill bore upon the arrangements of 
the present Bill. Suffice it to observe, for the present, that Sir R. Peel shewed, 
from parliamentary documents, that the perpetuity fund created by that Act 
not only cannot provide for the objects which Lord Grey contemplated, but 
that with a heavy annual charge upon it, which it cannot meet, it has already 
contracted an enormous debt, and supposing what it has borrowed—viz., 100,0001., 
to be paid off in August, which is impossible, still its annual excess of charge over 
revenue will prevent its being otherwise than in debt for more than thirty-seven 
years to come. Upon this fund, nevertheless, Lord Morpeth proposes to saddle 
the payment, that is to say, the ultimate payment of five per cent. to every 
clergyman. This proposal, however, is not so farcical as it sounds, for the 
Treasury is to advance the money in the first instance, which means, of.course, 
that the English people is to pay it first and last, as they are to pay the 
1,000,0001., which was also, by a joke which we should have thought too 
practical to be played a second time, charged upon the same perpetuity 
fund. 

Having disposed of this part of the subject, Sir R. Peel proceeded to observe 
that there was in mathematics a process called the process of exhaustion ; 
but he said that he doubted whether the most skilful algebraist could have 
brought it to bear so effectually as Lord Morpeth has in this Bill. His lord- 
ship has directed three batteries. against the funds of the protestant establish- 
ment of Ireland. The first is his deduction of three-tenths per cent. from 
tithes. ‘The second is the re-opening of the compositions for tithe—the for- 
cible re-opening of those compositions which have been made by the consent 
of both parties. The third is the fixing of those compositions at the average 
price of corn for the last seven years. As to the first, Sir R. Peel said he had 
little to say, except that it reduced the amount to be received by the clergy- 
man to a certain extent; which, however, was necessary in effecting compo- 
sitions. The second exposed the clergyman, who might have received no 
tithes for the last three years, to the expense of defending a composition of 
fifteen years’ standing before a tribunal, to the expenses of which the clergy- 
man was to contribute. This tribunal, the triple curse of three barristers, 
was to visit the unhappy clergyman and re-open his composition; but what 
expense it might put him to was obviously not capable of estimation, though 
the vexation and the injustice of the course must strike every one. It was 
possible, however, to estimate the loss that would accrue to the clergyman 
from forcibly fixing the composition on the average price of corn for the seven 
years immediately preceding the passing of this Bill. By the Acts now regu- 
lating compositions for tithes, the average price of wheat was 1/. 15s. 104d., 
and of oats, 13s. 113d.; while the average of the last seven years would be, 
for wheat 1/. 10s, 1}d., and of oats, lls. 84d. This change, therefore, would 
effect a diminution of one-sixteenth per cent., or one-sixth of the whole. 

Sir R. Peel then proceeded to demonstrate the effect of Lord Morpeth’s 
process of exhaustion upon the funds of the church ; taking, as illustrations, 
first, 1001. of tithes; secondly, a living of the nominal value of 6001. a-year ; 
thirdly, the revenues of the church generally. 

As to the 100/. worth of tithes, from that there is to be taken three-tenths, 
or 301. Thus by the first battery the 100/. is reduced to 70/. What reduc- 
tion the battery of the three barristers may effect is omitted from. the cal- 
culation. But the third battery, the forcidle opening of old agreements for 
compositions, takes off one-sixth of 70/. or 112. 10s., which melts down the 
100/, to 581. 10s. Then there is to be a further reduction of 6d. in the pound 
for collection, which is 1/. 9s., and that brings the 58/. 10s. down to 571. Is. 
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With regard to the living of 600/. a-year, three tenths of 600/. being 180/., 
the 6001. is at once reduced to 420/. Take from this 420/. one-sixth, or 701., 
the sum will be further brought down to 350/. The 6d. in the pound for col- 
lection will make further deduction of 8/. 15s.,s0 that the 600/. becomes 
3411. 5s. One might suppose that here the process of exhaustion upon the 
600/. would be itself exhausted, but the fact is otherwise. Under the Church 
Temporalities Act, this living of 600/. will be further liable to a reduction of 
24 per cent., which, amounting to 8/. 10s., gives a further squeeze to the late 
600/., and out it comes just 332/. 15s. at last. Now suppose, said Sir R. 
Peel, that the incumbent of such a living should, with a view to a future pro- 
vision for his family, insure his life, paying 40. a-year for that purpose, and 
suppose he required a curate to assist him in the discharge of his duties, the 
stipend of that curate being 75/. a-year,—what would the House say to the 
surplus emoluments of such a clergyman ? 

The gross amount of the tithes payable to parochial incumbents was shewn 
by Sir R. Peel to be 507,367/. In the first place, three-tenths of this sum, or 
152,700/. being deducted, there remain but 354,667/. The 6d. in the pound 
for collection amounts to 8,872/., which further reduces the sum to 345,795l. 
Deduct again one-sixth for the change in the corn averages, which is 57,6321, 
and the amount of tithe payable to parochial incumbents will, under this pro- 
cess of exhaustion, be reduced from 507,367/. to 288,163/. To this sum of 
288,163/., however, is to be added the value of glebes, which Lord Morpeth 
had estimated at 60,000/., but which Sir R. Peel said he believed might be taken 
to be as much as 76,778/., which, together with the ministers’ money, which 
amounts to 12,838/., gives as the total provision for the parochial clergy, 
377,779. 

After comparing this sum with the statements of Dr. Doyle, of Mr. Hume, 
of Mr. Ward, and of Lord Althorp,—Sir R. Peel triumphantly asked the 
majority of the House how they came to pledge themselves that there was, 
that there must be, a surplus. 

We have left ourselves no room to notice the elaborate and striking descrip- 
tion which Sir R. Peel gave of the actual condition of the protestant esta- 
blishment in Ireland, with the view of further demonstrating the absurdity of 
talking about “ a surplus.” Some features of it, however, are too remarkable 
to be passed over even in this hasty summary. He shewed that there are 
1385 benefices in Ireland; that in 264 of these there are fewer than fifty pro- 
testants, and in the remainder, namely, 1121, more than fifty. Divide the 
amount of tithe (288,163/.) by this number (1121), and it appears that the 
average amount of tithe for each benefice throughout Ireland, with more than 
fifty protestants, will be only 256/. a-year. Again, there are 2405 parishes in 
Ireland, of which 860, according to Lord Morpeth, contain less than fifty pro- 
testants, while the remainder, 1545, contain more. Even supposing these 860 
parishes to be put into Lord Morpeth’s spiritual schedule A, which his lord- 
ship proposes, calling them facetiously “ feeders of his reserve,” still there will 
be on an average only 188/. a-year for each of the 1545 parishes saved,— 
notwithstanding all Lord Morpeth’s feeding. 

_ To sum up Sir R. Peel’s description in a few words, there are 961 benefices 
in Ireland with more than 100 protestants in each, and 1165 with a church 
in each, some having two churches. There are in all 1383 churches in Ire- 
land ; sothat if each of these were served by an incumbent with 220/. a-year, 


the funds necessary would be 304,260/., which is more than the amount of 
tithe. 


INCREASE OF PROTESTANTISM IN IRELAND. 
(From Mr. Sergeant Jackson's Speech,— Thursday, July 23.) 


“The report, such as it was, did contain some statements which demonstrated 
that a great improvement had taken place in the condition of the Protestant 
population of Ireland. Taking first the diocese of Ardfert, he found that in 
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the two periods mentioned jim the report;of 1831,,and 1834 the state of the 
Protestant | population in different parishes was as follows :— 
at .bedalduq ead nildoG } eiddow ; noH oft yasauM aG 


NO. OF PROTESTANTS. (\400) of) 


PARISHES. 
1831. 1834. 
Ballyhujar O84 eee 41 96 
ea | dsland,4 parishes. - - 252 294. rM™ 
eeor. 9 »Dremod - - - - 32 49 ini dws 
os oooe ¢dsilcaghan ia 2 ° - 129 164 WY 
1] teoy Milgobbin 4.4m tem 87 102 
ae so (Kilmaughten.. - ? ° S 531 562 qqa 
oiovog e Dingle bie atieciituos on: neal 249 | 


® Phe hon. ‘and learned gentleman here stated that the spread of the Protestant 
réligién in Ireland had been greatly impeded at the time of the first introduc: 
tidn ‘bf the reformed religion, by the appointment to benefices of men ignorant 
df thé hative language, and incapable fitly to discharge their important duties. 
rreat‘change, however, had taken place in this respect, and the result had 
‘avi increase of the Protestant population in the various dioceses through 
Ireland from 1831 to 1834. The hon. and learned gentleman here read the 
folidwing statement of the Protestant population in various parishes in the 
didteses of Kilmore, Meath, Armagh, Leighlin, and Tuam :— 


" PARISHES. NO. OF PROTESTANTS. 
ee 1931. 1834. 
, Ennismagrath - - - - 454 483 
y Ballygarth . a «ie -, 2 42 
ew Carlow - - - - - 1,409 1,755 
Clonfert West - ° - - 1,021 1,121 
St. Peter's . - - - 486 592 1 
Burrishoole - - - - 455 497 
Abbey Strowny - - - - 210 246 
St. Mary Standon - : - 1,564 1,666 
Achil - - - - ne 156 


» With regard to the parish of Achil, he would mention the system of per- 
secution which had been put in practice against a Protestant clergyman, who 
went there for the purpose of attending to the discharge of his spiritual duties, 
He established several schools in the parish, and spent upwards of 1,500/. in 
making a ae there, in founding a dispensary, and in providing the 
— with clothing. Yet he was denounced from the altar by the Roman 
Catholic priests ; the children who went to his schools were attacked, and the 
clergyman himself was literally hunted out of the place. He would now let 
thedouse hear the language in which the Roman Catholic Archbishop spoke 
of: these meritorious exertions on behalf of this amiable Protestant clergyman: 
+‘ It:is in that island (Achil) that the demon of fanaticism and religious 
rancour has fixed, as if his last resting place. Driven from the interior of the 
country, through the wise forbearance of its inhabitants, who are resolved at 
thst to laugh at itimerant readers, and not to lend themselves to schemes: of 
debusion, in order to prolong the lingering dominion of a falling establishment, 
that.was,so long the bane of the country, it takes up its citadel in the /island 
ofAchil, ere it utterly disappears from the land.’ Good God ! was it a proof 
of religions irapcour to found schools for the education of the people: where 
fhobe:before existed? Was it the spirit of ‘religious rancour’ which induced 
bhiithenevolent person to expend large sums of money in providing his destitute 
ftblowserenty res with-food, clothing, and medicine,'and furnishing» them vith 
hhbatidens of ehployment? Was not the hon. member for Middiesex wart 
danteddn saying, that he jooked upon the present measure; not as all that was 
justly-dubsbat only: asain instalment of 38, 4d, Mere we-had a-prelate ofthe 
Raman Gatholie-thisech avowing the dectsine that the Protestant churclilwas 
to be rooted eut of the land.” ™ ee Mw? wo? 
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DR. MURRAY.—DENS’S THEOLOGY. 


Da. Murray, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, has published, in 
the Dublin Evening Post, the letter subjoined, addressed to Lord Melbourne :—~ 


“ To the Right Hon. Viscount Melbourne, §c. 


“ My Lorp,—I would hardly venture to claim one moment of that time 
which is so valuable to the public, if the subject on which I presume to address 
your lordship, though in a great degree personal to myself, did not acquire 
some importance by its reference to a measure of much public interest. It 
appears, my lord, that an attempt has been made to injure, through me, an 
institution of great value—I mean the commission which his Majesty’s govern- 
ment has so wisely established for the purpose of promoting in Ireland a 
system of national education. With this view, if I can credit the public 
journals, a statement has been made in your lordship’s house of parliament, 
attributing to me certain doctrines contained in a theological work of Dens, on 
the ground that I directed the publication of that work, and appointed it as a 
text-book for the conferences of the Catholic clergy. What was really said 
on that occasion I have no means of knowing, and, perhaps, have no right to 
inquire; but I distinctly aver, that those imputations, from whatever quarter 
they may have found their way into the newspapers, are wholly devoid of any 
foundation in fact. 1 do not entertain the doctrines thus attributed to me; 
my solemn oath attests the contrary. I did not direct the work of Dens to be 
published ; it was undertaken by a respectable bookseller, as a speculation in 
trade, entirely at his own risk, as a work which comprises a large mass of 
very valuable matter, though containing, too, some obsolete opinions, wholly 
unconnected with any article of Catholic faith, and which opinions it was 
known that hardly any one at the present day would think of defending. 
Finally, I did not make the text-book for our theological conferences ; for, on 
such occasions, we have no such book, if by this expression we are to under- 
stand the work of any writer whose opinions (when not already defined by 
the church, as articles of faith) the clergy are required, or in any manner 
whatever expected to maintain. In fact, our clergy are too well instructed to 
have the least notion of submitting to such a restriction. The questions pro- 
posed in conference are brought forward for the very purpose of being freely 
discussed on their own merits ; and the decisions which, after due examination, 
are approved of, rest entirely not on the individual opinions of this writer, or 
of that, but on those arguments which seem best calculated to carry conviction 
to the mind. The opinions of Dens regarding the right of temporal states to 
compel their subjects, by confiscation and other punishments, to embrace reli- 
gious doctrines of which their conscience could not approve, were unfortu- 
nately too prevalent throughout Europe at the time he lived; and I must add, 
nowhere more prevalent than where the reformation was established. And 
why are the Catholics of Ireland now forced, by this unprovoked taunt, to 
remember that those desolating opinions were but too deeply imbibed, and too 
cruelly acted on by their Protestant rulers, during those centuries of religious 
persecution, from which they are but just recovering, and the horrors of which 
they are desirous to forget? Blessed be God! those doctrines are now little 
more than the record of bygone intolerance. They are yielding everywhere to 
that better and more scriptural spirit of mutual forbearance which has grown 
up and is spreading through all Christian communities; and they seem to 
have found almost their last resting-place in the minds of those mre oe 
though otherwise (let me hope) respectable individuals, who lately exhibited 
suth a miserable display of fanaticism in Exeter Hall, and a few (let me again 
hope,) very few fiery zealots, who have allowed themselves to be so far blinded 
by ae as to participate in their anti-social opinions. As to the Irish 
Catholics, their doctrine on this subject is thus solemnly attested:— ‘I, 
A. B., swear that I do abjure, condemn, and detest, as unchristian and impious, 

Vou. VITI.—Angust, 1835. 20 
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the principle that it is lawful to murder, destroy, or in anywise injure any 
whatsoever, for or under the pretence of being a heretic.’ 
“I have the honour to be, with the most profound respect, my Lord, your 
Lordship’s faithful humble servant, “D. Murray.” 
Mountjoy-square, Dublin, July 2. 


—-- 


A PRACTICAL SPECIMEN OF ROMANIST TOLERATION, 


l.—A REFUGE FOR PROTESTANTS, IN THE PARISH OF KILMQ@GUE, CO. KILDARE, 


In many parts of Ireland, protestants dare not declare themselves such but at 
the risk of much persecution, and oftentimes assassination. They have, there- 
fore, been obliged, of late, to renounce their religion, or to emigrate. After 
very painful contemplation of the frequent adoption of one or other of these 
alternatives, the Rev. Arthur John Preston, incumbent of the parish of Kil- 
meegue, in the county of Kildare, has, with the concurrence of the neighbouring 
landlords, established in his parish a colony of protestants, who flock to him 
from every direction. Seven years ago he found there a congregation of six 
persons ; he now reports the census of protestants in his parish, five hundred 
and twenty, and these, individually, most respectable characters. 

Considering the site peculiarly eligible, he has, withina few months, com- 
menced building a village in the centre of the colony ; the landlord (Sir Gerald 
Aylmer) giving an acre of land rent free, with each house leased for twenty- 
one years, or for the lives of the Princess Victoria and Prince George of Cum- 
berland. The houses are built two stories high. The tenants are obliged to 
meet full half the expense of the building; that is, walls, joists, doors, and 
window cases are found and fixed for them ; but the slating, glazing, carpenters’ 
and plasterers’ work, they themselves must supply. 

By this arrangement the funds are spared, and not merely paupers, but per- 
sons able and willing to help themselves, are protected. Many truly respect- 
able candidates wait anxiously for this protected accommodation, and the work 
is rapidly proceeding through Mr. Preston’s indefatigable exertions, aided by 
donations and subscriptions. 


2.—EXTRACTS FROM MR. PRESTON’S LETTERS. 
(To be continued.) 
Ir may not be amiss to give you, for the information of your English friends, 
some account of the sufferings which we have endured for the last three years 
in this parish. 

Seven years ago, as I mentioned before, I had a congregation of but six 
persons. Every thing was under the influence of the priest; none dare dis- 
pute his sovereignty—in the very centre of a popish country, inhabited by 
demi-savages, and under the influence of the deadliest of despots, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the college of Maynooth and within but a few miles of the 
Jesuits’ establishment of Clongarve’s wood. I knew well I should earn for 
myself the hostility of the priest. I was prepared for it, and sorely I felt his 
iron hand. Many a time have I and my poor protestants been the subjects of 
his Sunday discourse,—held up by him toa fierce and cruel people in the most 
inviduous manner, the subjects of vituperation, the almost victims of assassi- 
nation. Oh, if English protestants knew but the hundredth part of our suffer- 
ings, they would not forsake us. Would you believe, that on a Sunday three 
Roman catholic priests, with an immense mob at their back, came to the 
church door just as the service had concluded, and as the congregation were 
leaving the church, yelling in the most terrific manner, to the no small terror 
of the poor people, who had assembled there for the worship of their Maker? 
Would you believe that these same priests desired their flock not to deal with, 
to buy from, or sell to, any protestant? Would you believe that there were 
persons paid nine shillings a week each for standing in markets, and before the 
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doors of the shops, to prevent others who were disposed to sell their goods to 

testants from so doing ; and that, in consequence, starvation nearly ensued ? 

ad it not been for the prompt assistance of Government in sending a military 

and police force to escort provisions, bought privately in a distant market 

town, many would have absolutely died of hunger; as it was, two or three 
fainted from excess of weakness brought on by want of food. 

I pledge myself to the truth of this, as of every other fact which I have 
stated ; that, at the very time when our distress was at its height, the priests rode 
up to the poor people’s doors, and asked them in the most insulting manner, 
“« Had they plenty to eat ?”—‘ Was the mutton done ?” —“ How much longer will 
your provisions last ?”—‘“ We hope you are not hungry ;”” and such like expres- 
sions; thus adding insult to injuries, which they were instrumental in origi- 
nating. .But this is not all. Those who had the temerity to go any distance 
for provisions, (and some went upwards of twenty miles for them,) were met 
on the roads, on their return, and their horses destroyed, cars broken, and pro- 
visions trampled under foot, and the owners obliged to betake themselves to 
flight. Believe me, your most obliged, 


A. J. Passtron. 
Rathernan Glebe, June 9th, 1835. 
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EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM THE REV. P. WOODS, CHAPLAIN 
&e., TO THE ROMAN ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


“In the course of the year 1828, the Most Rev. Dr. Murray laid his com- 
mands op me to compile the Priests’ Directory for the following year; a 
request which has since been annually repeated. Now, this Priests’ Directory 
is neither more nor less than a clerical almanack, distinguishing Sundays and 
festivals from ordinary and week days, and announcing the mass and office 
for each day throughout the year ; it also contains the names of the Catholic 
bishops throughout the British dominions, and some other information 
interesting to the clergy. But the calendar is only compiled by order of the 
Archbishop ; and to prevent collision between charitable institutions, and for 
the greater convenience of the clergy, it is his Grace’s wish that the arrange- 
ments of the charity sermons and the questions for discussion at the conference 
should also find a place in the Directory. These are the only authorized 
portions of that publication ; and the printer or myself, or both, may prefix or 
append any matter we think convenient or useful. Mr. Coyne is not empowered 
or employed ip any way by Dr. Murray to print or publish the Directory— 
that respectable and worthy individual has hitherto printed and published it 
in consequence of a private agreement between him and myself. When I was 
named to compile the Directory, the questions for discussion for Dublin only 
were prepared by me : every Bo diocese had its own matter for conference. 
By a subsequent arrangement, the bishops of the province of Leinster, four in 
number, agreed to have the same matter discussed, and the same order 
observed in discussion at their respective conferences. The person who 
furnished the questions before me was understood to have followed the order 
of Antoine; my education at Maynooth gave me a bias in favour of the 
treatises most familiar to me, and { adopted that of Bailly. The provisional 
bishops, however, judged it expedient to have a fixed order, and gave the pre- 
ference to that of Dens. When the time for the publication of the Directory 
next following this arrangement was at hand, Dr. Murray announced to me 
that we were to discuss the three treatises on Human Acts, Sins, and Con- 
science, in the successive conferences of the following year, and that the 
questions were to be taken in the order of Dens. Some of the clergy ‘had 
been previously complaining that they did not know whence the qlestions 
were taken, and to obviate this difficulty, as well as to avoid being ' taunted 
with having set down, for discussion, matter which the priests might consider 
useless, light, or trifling, I honestly gave in crotchets, at the head of the ques~ 
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, the niéiine of the atithor from whose work I had taken:them by cbinmand. 
Of ‘this “Dr. Murray knew nothing until ‘the Directory was» printed ‘anc put 
to nd?” Ney: factker, he never desired’ me to publish the hame-of 
Dens, nor'to announce it to'the clergy. - He proposed that author ‘tov me» for 
my guidance in’ preparing questions ; he did not name any book whence the 
clergy were to gather their solutions, and he publicly declared so at'd full and 
‘itineehodaly attended conference of ‘the metropolitan clergy. Dr. Murray has 
nothing to do with Mr. Coyne’s catalogue, which is bound up with the Direc- 
tory fo the purpose of circulation. It derives no authority from this’ cireum- 
stance; it is neither more nor less than what it professes to be, * a catalogue.’ 
Perchance his Grace never cast his eyes over it. But what is the whole 
shot of this monstrous discovery ?—Istly. The Catholic prelacy of Iteland 
approved of Dens’s Theology in the year 1808. More than a fortnighit ago 
the editor of the Freeman’s Journal was authorized to state that no such 
resolution was ever passed at a general meeting of the Irish bishops: He did 
80, and called for the proof of this alleged approbation. It is not yet forth- 
coming. 2ndly. ‘ Dr. Murray confirmed the acts of the bishops of 1808 by 
a new approbation in 1832.’ This his Grace has emphatically denied; ‘ but 
he approved of an eighth volume, and thereby sanctioned the foregoing seven. 
When the new edition of Dens was nearly ready to issue from the press, it 
was suggested to Mr. Coyne by a friend, that a volume, not at all by Dens, 
(as the advertisement in the Directory clearly shews,) would prove a useful 
supplement to the forthcoming work. Doctor Murray was already aware of the 
Valais information contained in this proposed supplemental volume, and he 
ve his sanction to its publication, without reference to Dens or any other work. 
‘hat more ?—‘ Dr. Murray made Dens a conference book.’ So says the 
printer’s advertisement, and very fairly too (it has served the sale of the work 
within the last few weeks.) But Dr. Murray says not, and he said so before 
his assembled clergy in 1831. Which is the better authority on the subject? 
If the opinions of any one private theologian were to form the standard of our 
belief and practice, what necessity for ‘ discussion’! If we had a conference 
book, then why publish questions? The same prescribed book which 
would furnish the answers, would also give the questions, and the bishops 
of Leinster had but simply to state that the clergy would be interro- 
gated from page 1 to p. 10, in vol. — of Dens’s Theology. We have merely 
adopted the order followed by Dens, and we shall, God willing, continue to do 
so. It is true that he maintains some obsolete opinions, which nobody holds 
at the present day; but are we, therefore, to reject the useful matter with 
which his work in many places abounds? While I write I have a book be- 
fore me which professes to record the doctrine of Coke, the celebrated jurist, 
on heresy; I have not his works in my possession, but I am referred by my 
author to ‘ Inst. iii. 5.” If he be truly reported, I never read anything more 
intolerant in Dens: and this Sir Edward Coke was attorney-general to Queen 
Elizabeth, and a great luminary of the British bar in the reign of that princess; 
and will any one pretend to say that the lawyers of the present day hold his 
opinions on this subject because they read his works, and that he is to be 
exiled from their studies because he maintains an opinion now exploded, but 
too commonly held and acted upon in the age in which he lived ? 
‘* T have the honour to remain, your very obedient, humble servant, 
P. Woops.” 


ne — ree — 


DENS'S THEOLOGY. 


The following documentary evidence will be useful to confirm what will be 
found in the last number of the magazine :—* 





* One correction is requisite in the extract from Mr. M‘Ghee’s speech there given. 
The declaration of the prelates’ approbation is from Mr. Coyne's catalogue. hat 
appears from Mr. Wyse’s book is, that the prelates did hold a meeting on the day on 
which Mr. Coyne alleges that this approbation was issued. 
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(4) The dedication of the work.-—Strange to say, almost every copy now i 
hands of protestants has had this dedication cut out. . A person, perce 

last;:as he thodght, marks of such an operation ; and then diligent sear 
made, and at Jast, in the copy placed in the library at the Atheneum, 
care of the extirpators had neglected to extract the fatal dedication to A 
bishop Murray. There it stands ;—after due praise of the archbishop, it con- 
cludes thas :—*‘ Hanc secundam editinem Theologie P. Dens. us C1 

approbatione susceptam, &c. &c., D.D.D., &c. &c. _Recordus Coyne.” Thy 
authorized Roman bookseller dedicating a system of theology to the archbishop, 
declaring that it is undertaken with his approbation, Is it to be denied. after 
chia? fs 







P. S. It appears by the “Standard” of July 25, that the copies. impot : 
by Mr. Cowie from Mr, Cumming, a presbyterian bookseller, who ey - 
ever, a large Romanist connexion, have this dedication. If this had been known, 
would Dr. Murray’s and Mr. Wood’s letters have appeared ? | sain 

(2) Mr. Nolan’s declaration. (From the Bishop of Exeter’s speech on Thurs 
day, July 16.)——‘! He had seen only that day a letter, published in the ublin 
newspapers, written by Mr. Nolan, In reference to a remark made by Mr. 
Maguire, a Roman catholic priest, that ‘ the Roman catholic religion rested | 
the authority of Johanna Southcote as much as on that of Peter Dens,’ Mr. 
Nolan observed, ‘ Pray, sir, let me ask you, is not “ Dens’s Theology” o 
of the reference-books of Maynooth College, where you and I have studied, 
though not as contemporaries? Is not that book left in the public library for the 

of all the students ? Again, have youor I ever heard of its pe being 
prohibited? Had you not often made its contents your answers for class? 
And with all these questions, which must be answered in the affirmative, will 
you still assert that your religion no more rests upon the authority of Peter 
Sine than upon the authority of Johanna Southcote? Many students had 
copies of it in my time for their own use, and were never prevented from read- 
ing it. When I officiated as a Roman clergyman, many of the priests confer- 
ences in Ireland were regulated by questions and answers from ‘ Dens’s 
Theology.’ To these circumstances must be added the fact, that Dens’s 
opinions are as much respected in Maynooth as Blackstone’s ‘ Commentaries’ 
in the protestant universities of England.” Was not Dr. Murray president of 
Maynooth in 1813? 

(3) Mr. Croly’s declaration. (From the “ Times” of July 22, page 6.) 
—The Rev. Mr. D. O. Croly, whose pamphlet on the state of the Irish Roman 
catholic priesthood is well known, has just published “ An Address to the 
Lower Orders of the Roman Catholics of Ireland.” The postscript contains 
unanswerable testimony to a fact which nobody in Ireland disputed, though 
it was positively denied here by the low radical prints :— 

“* Postscript. Omnibus quorum interest.—The ‘ Theology of Peter Dens,’ 
which is now before the world, is a standard work of Irish catholic orthodoxy, 
and of Roman catholic orthodoxy universally. It was published in Ireland 
and on the continent in the customary way, ‘ permissu superiorum,’ with the 
full sanction and approbation of episcopal authority. No exception was ever 
taken to it in whole or in part. It was printed in Ireland expressly for the us 
of the Irish catholic priests—to be their guide in casuistry and speculation. on 
the library of Dr. Murphy’s seminary, in Cork, there were fifty or sixty copies 
of it, for the use of the seminary and the diocesan clergy. It should be re- 
marked here, that Dens is not singular in his doctrine respecting ‘ heretics.’ 
Every Roman catholic theologian who has written on the same subject coin- 
ar with Dens. This matter shall be handled in my next publication. 
—D. 0. C.” ar gm ae 
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CHURCH MATTERS. 


DENS’S THEOLOGY. 


Mucu and deserved attention has been excited by two very im- 
portant meetings lately held, in order to bring before the public the 
tenets now held and taught by the Roman church in Ireland. The 
character of these meetings seems to have been misunderstood in 
various ways and quarters (in some, wilfully), and a few words shall 
therefore be given to explain it. They were not meetings for 
discussing the doctrines of the Romanists. There have been such, 
and very grave objections exist to them. Whether, at particular 
periods, indirect good may not be done by such meetings, by exciting 
attention, is not indeed clear; but they cannot tend directly to for- 
ward the truth, because in meetings, nine-tenths of which are ignorant 
alike of divinity, of the original language of even the New Testa- 
ment, of the right principles of interpretation, and of sound logic 
(and such must be a true account of miscellaneous audiences), real 
or sound argument cannot be appreciated, while there is a strong 
temptation to each speaker to gain the favour of the audience by 
means of appeals to passion, and of those common arts of debate 
which are too well known to need description. Neither, again, were 
these meetings in any degree like those of religious societies, where a 
great religious object is to be urged, or great duties of religion and 
charity are to be recommended, by means of the interest excited by nar- 
rations and appeals of clever and experienced speakers. These meet- 
ings neither discussed doctrines, nor sought to recommend any par- 
ticular object. What they wished to do was this. It has always 
been very difficult to know exactly what doctrines the Romanists 
will and what they will not own, Many books appearing to have 
authority are repudiated by them. But a system of theology has 
lately been discovered by some protestants in Ireland, of which it 
was alleged that it had received the approbation of the Roman 
Archbishop of Dublin, and other prelates—that large editions had 
been published by the authorized Roman bookseller in Dublin, 
and that it had been made the text book for the conferences 
among the priests. In this book were contained a number of doc- 
trines which have ever been denounced by protestants as most 
wicked and dangerous, Now, the object of these meetings was to 
establish the truth or the falsehood of these alleged facts—and, in case 
of their truth being made apparent, to state, not t6 discuss, the doc- 
trines, so that it might be clear what is taught by authority among 
the Romanists in Ireland. Whether it could be expected that the 
Romanists would attend or ought to attend such meetings, is 


a question of which men may judge differently. The belief that 


their declining discussion of doctrines in public meetings by no means 
implies any doubt on their part of the truth of these doctrines, is not 
at all inconsistent with the belief that they would have done wisely 
to attend these meetings and rebut the very serious facts alleged 
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against them if they had the means of doing so, But, however that may 
be, very many who, in quiet times, would deprecate even discussion of 
facts in a public meeting as inexpedient, cannot but form a different 
judgment now. They see the gigantic strides to power made by 
the Roman church in Ireland, the horrible spirit of persecution 
displayed towards the protestants waxing gradually fiercer as the 
power of shewing it increases, the denunciations of protestants by 
priests in their chape/s, and the murder of protestant clergy—they see 
the progressive steps by which the government thinks fit to weaken 
the protestant episcopal church in Ireland, and by which, ere 
long, protestants must be delivered over, bound hand and foot, to 
their enemies; and they remember what were the principles enter- 
tained towards heretics by Romanists, avowed by their highest 
authorities, and never renounced by any authority which, on an- 
other occasion, the Romanists themselves think sufficient. At such 
a crisis, they cannot but feel anxious to know exactly what the 
Romanists teach at this moment among themselves as to heresy 
and various other points—what, in short, is the exact complexion of 
that religion which seems likely to be dominant in lreland—that they 
may see what protestants have to expect, if they allow it to become so. 
They know well that (witness the cruelties of St. Bartholomew and of 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes) the Romanist doctrines as to 
heresy were bad enough as held by the Gallican church; but they 
know that there is a spirit even fiercer than this—the ultra montane 
Romanism, and they have had strong grounds for suspecting that this 
is the Romanism of lreland—more cruel and more intolerant to the 
heretic subject, and more dangerous to the heretic monarch and heretic 
constitution than that form which existed in France. They may and 
do regret the necessity of such an inquiry—they may and do regret 
the spirit of anger and suspicion which they must awaken. But 
they see that this is no time to talk of peace—that Romanism is 
growing in strength and growing in fierceness* in Ireland every day— 
that not a month passes which does not furnish a thousand proofs of 
it—that as no conciliation can soften, so no open declaration of hostility 
can produce any feeling or any effects worse than what exists alread 
—and that to sit down now and decline opposing it for fear of a breac 
of charity, is only to give up the cause of truth to destruction without 
a struggle, and those who hold it to the destroyer. Such then are 
the grounds on which, in the writer's opinion, these meetings were 
not only justifiable, but most desirable and important. 

But one may go a step farther than this, and say, that the strange 
sentiments prevalent among many protestants render some such steps 
almost indispensable. It is certainly not a very amiable employment, 
at first sight, to set men suspecting their neighbours of evil; nor is it 
very often that the race of man requires much stimulus in that direc- 
tion. But there is either an affected, or (from party motives) a wilful 
blindness on the subject of popery, which is remarkable, and, at this 
time, likely to be most mischievous. The /iberal world is quite’ in 








* Look, too, at Mr. Shiel’s speech of July 23, 
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amazement, or horror, or scorn, or commiseration, at the folly, want 
of charity, credulity, or childishness, which can believe the 
papists have evil designs. They shrug their shoulders, and. bless 
their stars, that they are not bigots, and have no idle fears, no foolish, 
forid, absurd belief that any body of men care one farthing more than 
they do themselves about the rise or fall of this church, or that. 
Certainly they have good ground to go on, if you will grant them Tuis, 


that it is fair to reason from themselves to others, for so far from com- 


mitting any crime, in order to farther the good of their church, they 
would think that strengthening it, or promoting its interests, is so com- 
pletely a party object, that a probability of success, in either object, 
would be a considerable objection to their doing their duty. It is 
edifying to hear their holy indignation at the narrow views, and party 
prejudices, which can lead any one to admit the possibility of evil being 
dreamt of, far less done, towards protestants by papists. They who are 
outrageous against any other priestcraft and despotism, and will not hear 
their very names, scoff at the notion of any priestcraft, or any love of 
despotic power in the popish clergy. History bears no witness to it ; 
reason is against it; charity forbids us to think of such things! The 
clergy of the reformed church, indeed, are monsters, lovers of gain and 
power, and ready to attain and maintain both by every evil means ; 
but the popish clergy, the sweet popish clergy, the kind popish clergy, 
the true popish clergy, oh! banish not them! banish the popish clergy, 
and banish all the world! 

Talk to an individual liberal, and he puts you to the test at once. 
“What,” says he, “ do you believe that my good friends and neigh- 
bours, Mr. A. and Mrs. B., the papists, would dome any harm? Have 
not they been good friends with me, and other protestants, for years ? 
Ought I to suspect them of any such evil intentions as those which 
you charge on their brethren ?’’ ‘The answer to this question is not a 
re: pleasant one to give, but it is a very important one. “ Mr. A. 
and Mrs, B. may be liberals, and, like many protestant liberals, per- 
fectly careless about all forms of religion; or, if not, they may be like 
many other liberals, very ignorant of their own, and very probably 
are so. The times have been quiet, and, till lately, the Roman 
catholics have had no hopes of recovering their lost ground: it has 
not, consequently, been necessary for the papist clergy to point out to 
their flocks their duties towards the church, as regards heretics. They 
might recommend zeal in conversion, but when they were, and were 
likely to remain, without any power over protestants, of what good 
could it be to teach them how such power was to be exercised ? In 
all probability, therefore, no such lessons have been given ; and Mr. A. 
and Mrs, B. being like too many Christians of other denominations, 
careless people, have not sought what was not put in their way, and 
have therefore never considered their protestant neighbours as persons 
to whom _ could have any other relation than the common rela- 
tions of neighbourhood, courtesy, and friendly intercourse. But the 

ion is, how is the case altered by an alteration of circumstances, 
er the hope of power on the part of the Romanists? 
is to say, what does the Roman church teach herchildren, as to 
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‘their. duty ‘to’ hereties, over whom they have any power, orschanee 
— sAnd then, how far do trae) Romapists-hold thenisel¥es 
-eliliged to obey the commands of the church ? ‘And, finally pare: Mead. 
andboMrs, \B true: Romanists? If they are, ‘they swillobeyothe 
ehureh ;and the church will take good care to teach themtheiriduty, 
when it. is for their interest that they should know its” ‘They ynay, 
therefore; never have had an unkind thought towards you orvany 
other nt before. But in changed circumstances, ‘willtheyaot 
think and do, if they are sincere, whatever theirehurcl) teaches?’ 
‘this answer is common sense, the practice of the liberals at present 
is‘any thing but common sense ; for they will not inquire into oneof 
‘these points, but keep to their old logic. “They neversaw anyevil 
designs on the part of Mr. A. or Mrs, B., and therefore, er no 
possible change of circumstances, can there be any such.” An’ Jrigh 
protestant liberal is indeed just now the most absurd of human beings. 
He who suspects all other men of all bad things which can disgrace 
humanity, cannot believe that the Irish Romanists have a singleevil 
feelmg towards the reformed church, nor the slightest wish to establish 
their own upon its ruins. He resists, without a moment’s thought, 
all the testimony of the whole history ofall countries, and all times, 
with which the Romanist religion has been connected, on the ‘soli- 
tary ground, that én these days nobody is intolerant, or violent, or bad! 

Having made these prefatory remarks, let us look at the facts in the 
case Of Dens’s Theology, which has excited so much discussion, and-see 
whether the conduct of the /bera/s respecting it is not absurd beyond 
belief. 

In 1808 a System of Theology, in seven 4to volumes, is approvéd 
by the Roman catholic prelates in Ireland, and the Roman 
bookseller at Dublin publishes 3000 copies of it. In 1832 he re- 
publishes it (in another edition of the same extent) with another 
volume, sanctioned by the present Roman Archbishop of Dublin, 
who in the mean time, when a bishop, had used it as a con- 
ference book for his diocese, and afterwards united with the other 
bishops of the province of Leinster to authorize its use for the whole 
province. 

Now, the Roman church has, as is well known, very peculiar advan- 
tages of all kinds with respect to discipline. It can, and does, constantly 
condemn books, and, what is more, parts of books ; so that it has no ex- 
cuse for letting any thing erroneous or evil go forth unnoticed. Jn our 
church, from want of a competent organ for censure or approbation, a 
bishop, or person in authority, who recommends a book to a youngman’s | 
notice, must always recommend it on the ground that it is on the whole 
a good: book, though there may, and probably must be, some errors-i 
it: However, if a// the English bishops (even without» the means 
of censuring books) were to venture on the strong step» of*pre- 
posing a book as a system of divinity for all: the clergy; they eould 
not escape from the charge which would be naturally made “agaimit 
them, if in the midst of much good, many cruel, mischievousy intolerant, 
indecent, or immoral doetrines were taught in the ett 
then, can the Roman church, or its ‘prelates, exeape*from™® 

Vou. VIIL.—Angust, 1835. 2E 
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charges, if they ean be brought with justice, for they have no difficulty 
to! aH ay oe their marking with reprobation every bad passage in a 

they are only following their usual rule in doing so, and de- 
parting from it if they neglect this step. Tor the doctrines, then, 
whatever they may be, in Dens’s Theology, no one can doubt that the 
Roman prelates, by giving their approbation to it,* have made them- 
selves fully and completely responsible. 

But this is not the strength of the case. There are certain doctrines 
with respect to the treatment of heretics, and the power of the papal 
church over them, which were once avowed and acted on by the 
Roémanists, and which, from their intolerance and cruelty, have ever 
rowsed the warmest indignation of protestants. So far has this gone 
that, latterly, the Romanists have thought proper to disavow these 
doctrines, to declare that they are not matters of faith, that they arose 
in a barbarous age, and that they have given way before the mild 
and enlightened spirit of the present day. The prelates in Ireland 
abjure these doctrines—their universities on the Continent repudiate 
them. ‘Thus the Romanists well know the feeling which exists as to 
these doctrines, and the prejudice which is done to their cause by 
them. Yet these doctrines are feund in their worst form in the 
book adopted within these few years by the Roman prelates in 
Ireland, (so secret/y adopted, that while it was in the hands of their 
priests everywhere, its use was not known to protestants,) and adopted 
without one word of reprobation of these doctrines. Nay, in order to 
prove yet more fully that the parts of the book where these horrible 
doctrines are held were not overlooked in carelessness, the subjects for 
discussion in the conferences of the Roman priests for Leinster 
have been taken from these very parts of the book for the last 
five or six years, That is to say, ever since the prospects of the 
Roman church gaining the dominion in Ireland have been brighten- 
ing, the attention of the priests has been called to all these questions 
as to the toleration of heretics and of their rites, and as to the autho- 
rity of the church over them, and the right to force them to embrace the 
truth. Will any man of common powers of reasoning then say, that 
if he finds that doctrines extremely favourable to the powers of the Roman 
church, but so cruel and intolerant as to have been disavowed 
when occasion required, are most unflinchingly held in a book adopted 
(with great privacy) by the Roman prelates as the dest book for 
their clergy, and that the attention of the clergy is carefully turned 
to these very doctrines, at the exact time when the power of their 
church seems to be daily increasing—will any man, finding all this to 
be the case, hesitate to pronounce that such facts cast the strongest 
discredit on the disavowal of these doctrines, and make it but too pro- 
bable that they are held with just as much eagerness as ever? 

But farther still. When the House of Commons examined the Irish 
prelates as to their doctrines, some years ago, and asked to what books 
they referred as their standards, they mentioned, besides Pius 1V.’s 
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’ The formal and technical proof of this will be found in Mr. M‘Ghee’s speech, 
“given in the last number, and in the additional documents in this. 
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Creed, and the Catechism of the Couneil. of. 'Trent, Holden's “,Ana- 
lysis,’ Bossuet’s “ Exposition,’ and Verron’s ‘ Rale. of Faith.” 
Dens’s book was never named ' Now it has been ascertained, within 
these few days, that the Roman bookseller in Dublin,) (who. is 
the bookseller to Maynooth,) not only never reprinted one .of these 
standard works, but has not a copy of them, while he reprinted, two 
enormous editions of Dens, a work in 7 vols. dto! It has been found, 
too, that the questions for the priests’ conferences. are not taken from 
these books, or from the authorized books at Maynooth, (De) La 
Hogue and others,) but from Dens! Who, then, can fail to, seeand 
acknowledge that there must be some most powerful reason for the 
Romanists having a book in such general use among the priests 
that they take their conference questions from it, though not avowed, 
and privately circulated, while they are not taken from those books 
which they openly declare that they use ? 

It is exceedingly difficult to imagine any reason for this, except 
that they know, on the one hand, that the doctrines of that book 
would cause a great outcry, and yet that, on the other hand, they are 
most anxious for the propagation of them. If they wished to circu; 
late the good parts of Dens’s book only, what possible difficulty could 
they have in adding a caution against the bad parts, especially against 
those very doctrines for which they have so often been called into 
question, which they know do them so much harm, and which are so 
fully and so foully set forth in this book which they recommend? Do 
they wish to bring evil on their own heads? Do they wish to be 
suspected of holding what they say they do not hold? If they do 
not hold that of which they are accused, then their conduct in re- 
commending and using a book in which all this is held in the most 
offensive shape, is positive insanity or folly—a total want of that wis- 
dom of which their worst enemies never accused them of having an 
ample share. 

In one word, the privacy with which a book holding abominable 
doctrines has been circulated, is certainly a very reasonable ground 
for concluding that the doctrines are held, and that their being held is 
to be kept a secret. 

But farther. Dr. Murray and other Romanists say, that 
the doctrines complained of are obsolete; and that no one, conse- 
quently, would attend to this part of Dens’s book. How happens 
it then, as the Bishop of Exeter asks, that, under Dr. Murray’s autho- 
rity, these very obsolete questions have been made the subject of 
discussion for the priests for the last two or three years—i. e., since 
circumstances have arisen which may make clear notions on the pro- 
per way to treat heretics very desirable ? 

Look, then, at this chain of evidence. The authorized Roman 
bookseller says he has the authority of the prelates of bis ¢hurgh to 
publish this book; he prints three thousand copies of it: that large 
number is all sold, (nota copy to protestants, for they do, net, know 
of its existence;) a demand for another supply as /arge arises, and 
another edition, dedicated to the Roman Archbishop of, Dublin (the 
dedication stating his approbation of the work,) is published,,,, That, is 
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to say, die Irish priests are fully supplied with this book. ‘The prelates 
of Leinster direct their attention especially to certain parts of it, by 
taking the conference questions from it. ‘These parts contain the very 
offensive doctrines of which protestants complain, as to the treatment of 
heretics wherever the Roman church has power, and the questions taken 
from this book canvass these very doctrines. 

A twentieth part of this evidence would convict a man of murder, 
and yet the liberals cannot possibly believe that the Romanists either 
hold a single evil doctrine, or would put it into practice—not a suspicion, 
good easy men, and wise men, that protestant worship, or, what they 
love much better, protestant property, is in the slightest danger in 
Ireland! ‘Three hundred Anticyras would not cure such heads as these ! 

They who have sounder minds will feel no little obligations to the 
gentlemen who have rendered to protestants the great service of esta- 
blishing, in one country at least, a standard authority for Roman 
doctrine, from which the Irish Romanists at all events will find it 
inpossible to escape, and of calling public attention at this eventful 
crisis to the doctrines taught, and the subjects canvassed, by the 
Roman clergy in Lreland, under the direction of their prelates. It is 
easy to cry out bigotry and fanaticism, &c. &c. But if these cries are 
just, it seems that it is bigoted and fanatic to say that a certain prelate 

‘authorized a book, that his bookseller published it, and that then the 
same prelate called his clergy’s attention to certain parts of it. It is 
bigotry to state facts, to call attention to them, and to quote a writer 
in common use among a body of men, as evidence of the nature of 
their studies. They who observe Mr. O’Connell’s fury about those 
meetings, and Lord Melbourne’s extraordinary irritation on the sub- 
ject, will see that these things have not been done in vain, and that 
their full force is felt in some quarters at least. At this moment, when 
Mr. O'Connell is quite satisfied with the Irish church bill, it is neces- 
sary for those, who wish to appreciate that measure, to know what Mr. 
O'Connell and his prelates really wish, expect, teach, and inculcate as 
to the protestants in Ireland. It may be fanatic to ask, but consider- 
ing how many protestant clergy have been murdered, how many are 
starving, and what is the nature of the pastoral instructions given from 
the altar, it is prudent also. And before any man makes up his mind 
on the nature of the Irish Church Bill, let him practise this prudence, 
and see what a bill must be which satisfies those who hold such and 
such doctrines, and nourish such and such expectations ! 

But do not let us deceive ourselves with imagining that Romanisin 
either is or will be contented with Ireland. The English Romanists, 
it is very true, may not tolerate the doctrines inculcated in Ireland, 
(and if they do not, those doctrines will be held back,)* but no one who 


ees a 








* The extraordinary violence and vulgarity displayed by the Roman priests latterly 
must be highly offensive to their elder brethren, who were gentlemen. Let any one 
who has read Mr. Hulme’s speeches at Whitwick, observed the usual tone of the 
“Catholic Magazine,” or heard the language and the cries of the Romanists at the 
Exeter Hall meetings, say whether he could possibly imagine that they who 
indulge in this conduct have any affinity with gentlemen, or any knowledge of the 
habitsand manners of decent life. : 
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has examined the facts can doubt that most strenuous efforts are 
making by the Romanists at this moment to proselytize in England. 
The extraordinary increase of their chapels within a few years clearl 
shews this; and many curious facts which could be alleged of the 
struggle made in America, and of the large sums supplied by continental 
Romanist funds to assist the progress of this corrupt church, tend to 
shew the hope nourished at this particular season of a general renovation 
of the power of the papal see. That such an hope will ultimately be 
disappointed no one who loves the truth will doubt. But neither, 
when he remembers the miserable state of schism exhibited by pro- 
testants, the total ignorance of the controversy, of the history of the 
church, and of all church principle, existing among too many church- 
men, (need one appeal to the House of Commons for proof?) can’ he 
doubt that the Romanist has a fair field, and will use the oppor- 
tunity? 

A tew words may be said to those who will have to stand in the 
fore-ranks on this occasion—the clergy. That we shall have to fight 
seems perfectly clear; and that we may fight with courage, first 
of all let us be sure of our grounds. Warfare is defensive as well 
as offensive, and we must look well to see that we can stand on 
the ground which we choose. On this point it is better to speak 
plainly at once. 

If we in England are to fight matters of doctrine on what are called the 
grounds of common protestantism, if, because the danger is great, we are 
ready to call in any allies of any principles whatever, the fight is fought 
before it is begun. No doubt we may call up in alarge body of men violent 
feelings against popery and its corruptions and superstitions; nay,we may 
resist popery, if need be, by force and numbers. But that rea/ victory of 
the gospel over popery, which has been won before, and may be won 
again, we shall not win, the real fight with the real weapons we shall 
not fight. Ifthe warfare were offensive only, the matter might be different. 
If we had only to destroy, if we were only anxious to hold up to scorn and 
hatred, or pity, the lamentable delusions of the rosary, and the girdle 
of St. Dominic, &c. &c., the atheist, the deist, the Socinian, the quaker, 
&e. &e. &e., might join with the churchman. But on whom will the 
scorn, and hatred, and the pity rest, if the Romanist turns on his 
assailants, and asksthem what they believe themselves, and by that one 
question dissolves the confederacy against him, and turns these false 
allies into bitter enemies? Do not let men deceive themselves with 
saying that the differences between protestants relate to externals, and 
non-fundamentals, &c. &c. Is it nothing, for example, but a non- 
essential matter, whether, as the guakers say, there are any sacraments, 
any outward means of grace at all—whether, as the antinomians teach, 
the believer cannot sin? and soon. And when it is remembered not 
only that all the monstrous doctrines which might be named exist among 
protestants, but that they exist in consequence of a flat denial on part 
of those who hold them of any authority whatsoever, of any kind, in 
the church catholic on matters of faith, the flat repudiation of the 
general opinion of holy men of all ages, the flat repudiation pf 
what edad be deemed the most elementary knowledge of the human 
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heart, nay, what would be deemed the dictates of common sense on 
any other subjects, no Christian man can fail to confess that. the 
Romanist may, with but too much semblance of justice, hurl back 
the scorn and the pity on doctrines hardly less pernicious or absurd 
than his own—that he may well ask how truth can be found in the 
leaguer of falsehood—whether the protestant faith is a mere negation, 
meaning nothing more than a denial of Romanism—whether the only 
bond. of protestants is not hatred of him—and whether, when he 
is out of the way, they do not and must not, if they are sincere, fight 
more grievously with one another than they do with him. No! the 
one only way of opposing the falsehood of popery is by owning no 
league, no bond, with any falsehood, by standing up for no one thing 
which we cannot defend to the death—by shewing that we readily 
embrace all truth—that we (as reason, and not authority only, directs) 
embrace all that truth which the general voice of the church catholic 
has embraced in all ages—that the religion which we set up is not a 
cold negation of foul superstition, but a living, life-giving form, of 
eternal beauty and eternal truth. Wecan only, in short, rightly with- 
draw ourselves from the dominion of a corrupted church, by placing 
ourselves under the rule of a érve one. 

But have we any reason to fear for our fortunes, from seeing what 
they were before, if we venture on the encounter alone? Was it 
found, in former days, that the champions of the reformed catholic 
church wanted the aid of independent, or baptist, or quaker, or 
ranter, to put down the corruptions of Rome? Whose are the 
immortal writings which did the work? Are not the most and 
the greatest the products not only of churchmen but of bishops? And 
where was the force of the Romanists’ reply, when it had real force ? 
Was it not in his applying himself to errors which belonged indeed to 
many of the large bodies of separatists from Rome, but from which 
the reformed church was entirely free? No! we want no such aid, 
no such allies. With God for our strength, his word and his church 
for our guides, we shall be conquerors alone, as we have been before, 
over all the errors, the superstitions, and the corruptions of the church 
of Rome. 

But if principle did not say this, does even expediency tell another 
tale? Where are too many of the other Knglish protestants in the hour 
ofdanger? They are in the camp of the Romanists, in the leaguer of the 
papacy, bound to it by a solemn compact, ready to fall down and do it 
any service, if it will but destroy the episcopal church. Bear witness, all 
their acts and words for the last five years; nay, hear the “ Patriot,” 
the almost accredited organ of the leading English dissenters, thus 
speaking on the first of this present July. It hopes and trusts that the 
present Irish church bill, which is an attempt to prop up an enormous 
nuisance (the chureh), may be thrown out, and why? because’ -the 
“next bill will not deal so tenderly (!) with the grievance;’’. but 
then there will be “a total demolition of the Irish establishment’'! 
Yes! in a country of eight millions, where the extraordinary zeal of 
the independents, and the baptists, and the quakers, and the ranters, 
and ithe antinemians, and the Southcotians, &c. &e. has produced 
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them only 22,000 adherents (hear this, ye advocates of the voluntary 
system), where there are above six millions of papists, these trae English 
protestants have one thing at heart—the total demolition of the protestant 
establishment. Worthy and able coadjutors, true and faithful allies, 
indeed, they would be in fighting the battles of the gospel against the 
corruptions of Rome—they who, for party politics and mere jealousy 
of the riches, as they allege, of the clergy, would wish the papacy thus 
to trample down the great strength of protestantism beneath its feet in 
Ireland! Doubtless, if we desire great learning and thorough faithful- 


ness to the cause of the gospel, we shall go for aid to those protestants 
whom the “ Patriot’’ represents! 


These words were written early in this month. Let churchmen 
hear the atrocious words of the “ Patriot” of July 15th:— 


“ On Saturday, a second Irish protestant politico-religious meeting was got up 
at Exeter Hall, the sapient Lord Kenyon in the chair. We ought perhaps to 
apologize to our readers for not having given a report of the former performance, 
owing to the number of meetings which took place in the same week, and which 
claimed a place in our columns. The professed object of the speakers on both ocea- 
sions was to hold up the Roman catholic clergy of Ireland to execration (!), as holding 
certain abominable doctrines maintained in ** Dens’s Theology,” touching not keep- 
ing faith with heretics, persecution, &c., that author's treatise on morals being used 
as atext-book at Maynooth (!). ‘The real object ofthe meeting may be inferred from 
the following extract from the speech of the Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan, on Saturday 
last :—” 

(Here follows a passage in which Mr. O'S. complains that there are so few 
in parliament to do common justice to the English clergy by defending them when 
they are attacked, though they are excluded themselves, ) 


‘« Meek and pious ministers of the gospel of tithes! The clergy have no friends 
in the House of Commons! O much slandered conservatives! And yet, is there an 
English member who has not a son, or brother, or near relative in the church ? 

“ The doctrines of popery are flagitious enough; but the pages of Irish history, 
alas! exhibit doctrines quite as wicked as can be extracted from the heavy tomes 
of Father Dens, acted out by those who called themselves protestants. Nothing in 
the annals of the Romish church can exceed in atrocity the penal laws enacted by 
the protestants against the natives of Ireland. In fact, it was acted upon as a legal 
maxim, that to take the life of a mere Irishman was no murder. The example of 
the Israelites and the fate of the Canaanites were cited in the reign of King William, 
as they had been in the days of Cromwell, to justify an exterminating policy. As 
to keeping faith, ‘ Dr. Dopping, Bishop of Meath,’ says Mr. O’Driscol, ‘ preached 
before the lords-justices at Christ Church, in Dublin, on their return from Limerick : 
he reproached them bitterly for the treaty they had made, and argued that protestants 
were not bound to keep faith with papists.’ (O’Driscol, vol. ii, page 364.) Talk 
of Father Dens! What is the language of the unrepealed canons of the English church ? 
What is the spirit of her law of excommunication? Well, but times are changed. 
Thank God they are; but history must not be forgotten; and Irish history 
proves that Dens’s theology was orthodox protestant practice in his day. Nor do 
we see much difference between shooting papists as traitors, and burning protestants as 
heretics.* The orangemen of the present day would relish exceedingly an auto da 
Je; only they would have it celebrated in military style with the bayonet.” 


This is the protestant dissenters’ feeling as to Romanism, if we are to 


trust their organ, the “ Patriot!’ Would such men help us? Could 


they who have such feelings, at such a time, help any good cause, if 
they would ? 








— ——— —_———_— 


* Supposing the two crimes equally proved, what does the protestant “ Patriot” say? 
Are traitors not to be punished? Are heretics, i. e. protestants, to be burnt ?—En, 
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IRISH CHURCH BILL 


SOME persons may be inclined to say, why write ten pages about 
Dens’s Theology, when there is so pressing an object of interest as the 
Irish Church Bill? ‘The answer is, that it is this Bill and the con. 
dition of the Irish church generally which makes Dens’s Theology 
an object of paramount interest. Why, it will be asked? Simply 
because facts are stubborn things! Now it is fact that every true 
Romanist must wish to destroy the protestant episcopal church—that 
the knowledge of this fact was the great objection to the KEmancipa- 
tion Bill, and that in spite of this objection, in 1829, the Romanists 
were put into possession of political power; and that, in 1835, a mea- 
sure has been brought in, one principle of which is the taking away 
whatever portion of the church property Parliament pleases, and which 
has been declared by sume of the ablest men in the House (and those 
strong and consistent Whigs and reformers) to be, in fact, a measure 
for extirpating the reformed church! When certain evils are pre- 
dicted as the natural and necessary result of certain measures, when 
the measures are adopted and the evils follow, it is not very presump- 
tuous to connect the one with the other—i. e., in the present case, to 
ascribe the mischiefs which have fallen on the reformed church to the 
power now possessed by Roman catholics. They have found, in 
short, that, as things are, the government will yield to their clamour, or 
to the fear of losing their support ; and they will consequently go on till 
their object—the avowed object of their archbishop, Mac Hale, (viz., 
that “ every vestige of the nuisance’? may be done away,) and the 
hardly less avowed object of Mr. Shiel, even in Parliament—shall be 
gained. If an Irish Corporation Bill (givi ing, as it probably will, to Mr. 

O'Connell from thirty to thirty-five votes more) should be carried, the 
object, which it will now take three or four years to accomplish, will 
probably be gained itn one session. If the Romanists, then, have 
already laid—what, if they are allowed to proceed, will be—a firm 
foundation for destroying the reformed church, the point of the most 
consequence is to know what are their views, their temper towards 
heretics, and the use which they will make of that power over them, 
which they are sure to get, unless the imminence and the fearfulness 
of the danger, and the remembrance of the use which they always have 

made of such power, rouses a spirit of resistance, 

It is, consequently, of more importance at this moment to point out 
what are the questions which the priests are diligently canvassing by order 
of their prelates as to heretics,* than to mention the specific objections 
to the details of the Irish Church Bill. What, indeed, can be added 
to Sir Robert Peel's masterly exposure of its details, and to Sir James 
Graham and Lord Stanley’s noble exposure of its principle? The 
reader will find a summary of Sir R. Peel’s calculations, and more 
documents of the same kind shall be added hereafter. 


= ~~~ _ —— —— ee 


oe pune licet ritus infidelium tolerare?” 
“ Anne cogendi infideles gremio fidelium sese adjungere ?” 
“ Que pene contra labe ista infectos late ?” 
( See Bishop of Exeter's Speech of July 16.) 
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The kindness of one well skilled in Irish. affairs has supplied the 
following perfect antidote to the poison of the “ Edinburgh Review.” 
But shall we never take a lesson from the enemy? Three or four 
days before the debate (long enough for friends to study, but hardly for 
foes to answer) comes out in the “ Edinburgh Review”’ a statement 
of facts artfully worked up and coloured to mislead the ignorant, and 
to supply speakers with matter. J¢ has been well used, having sup- 
plied one noble lord and two commoners at least. Why do not the 
conservatives prepare equally well timed and minude, but true and 
honest, statements of facts for their friends? Can they hope to pros- 
per if they neglect the means which they see so effectually in the 
hands of the enemy ? 


A FEW FACTS IN ANSWER TO AN ARTICLE IN THE “EDINBURGH 
REVIEW” OF JULY, 1835, entririep, “STATE OF THE IRISH CHURCH.” 


Wuen a writer brings before the tribunal of public opinion a statement of 
alleged abuses or defects in an establishment, which require, but have not re- 
ceived, correction, provided he state them with fairness and candour, we may 
suppose him to be governed by public spirit and a feeling of duty. But when 
he brings forward and exaggerates a catalogue of abuses and defects which 
have received correction, but studiously conceals every particular of that correc- 
tion, while he adds to his catalogue others which do not exist, we must say——— 
but no; we may leave it to the public to pronounce the sentence, when they 
shall have heard both sides of the cause. 

The article purports to be a review of three Reports presented to the House 
of Commons—viz., the First and Second Reports of the Commissioners of 
Inquiry into Ecclesiastical Revenues and Patronage, and the First Report of 
the Commissioners of Public Instruction. 

After having given, in his three first pages, a general description of the 
two first reports, and of the constitution of the church, the Reviewer starts off 
(page 493 of the Review) to the real purposes for which his paper was published. 
He states that, among the queries transmitted by the Commissioners to the 
respective dignitaries, prebendaries, and canons of cathedral churches, one 
was—‘* Whether there are any, and what, duties annexed to the office ;”” 
that the answer from a large number of those above-enumerated was, that 
“they had not any duties annexed ;” and that the answer from a number of 
others was—that their only duties were attending chapter meetings, and 
preaching in turn in the cathedral.” Now, I admit this to be truth, but it is 
not the whole truth. I will, therefore, supply what he has omitted. Those 
persons were desired to make a return both of their duties and of their in- 
comes as members of the chapter, exclusive of their duties and incomes as 
parochial clergymen. It is true that, as such dignitaries, and members of 
cathedrals, they have little or no duties to perform. But he forgot to state 
that in general, as such dignitaries, &c., they have no income! He very 
truly states that many of them have benefices annexed to their dignities, &c. 
But he insinuates that the incomes of such benefices are superadded to incomes 
belonging to the dignities, &c., which is false, except in some few cases. Now, 
it is remarkable that, in one of the very reports (the second) which he under- 
takes to review, the duties and incomes are placed beside each other in paral- 
le] columns; but he shuts one eve, and only sees that the duties are small, 
but not that the incomes are none! ’ 

_ The Ecclesiastical Commissioners very properly kept the two questions dis- 
Unct—viz., the duties and incomes of such persons as members of the chapter, 
and their duties and incomes as incumbents of benefices. The fact is, that 
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formerly duties were required to be done by chapters, which made them neces 

sary. For instance, every bishop’s lease formerly required the consent of the 
dean and chapter to make it valid. For the several purposes then considered 
necessary, a certain number of parochial clergymen were associated into this 
council for the purpose of performing those legal acts. They are, in fact, 
mere parochial ministers, but, unfortunately for themselves, (though very for- 
tunately for the lovers of misrepresentation,) they are dignified with high- 
sounding, empty titles, as the only remuneration for their trouble and expense 
in being obliged occasionally to leave their homes, and benefices, and churches, 
to perform certain duties in the cathedral. But those dignities &c. are in 
general united to some benefices. In some cases they are not. The 
archdeaconry of Raphoe is not united to any benefice, and his income is 
Ol. Os. Od. The same may be said of the Archdeacon of Kildare, but he is 
better off as to income, having 4/. 12s. 3{d. [| could give many similar cases 

Hitherto I have considered the case of the great majority of such members 
of chapters ; there are, however, some which have separate incomes, exclusive 
of their parochial benefices, and these | have reserved for a separate consider- 
ation. Such persons have incomes either from a corporate fund divisible 
amongst the members, or from sources particularly appropriated to each mem- 
ber. In England there are, in many chapters, large corporate funds, from 
whence the members derive incomes. In Ireland, the whole net amount of 
such corporate revenues divisible among members of chapters, in 32 dioceses, 
is 928/.,* averaging precisely 29/. per diocese, or something less than 21. 17s. 
per each chapter member. 

The whole number of chapter members consist of—dignitaries, 139 ; pre- 
bendaries, 178; canons, 9. ‘The number of dignitaries w ho have separate in- 
comes, exclusive of their incomes as parochial clergymen, is 43; of i 
55. The net amount ofthe former, 22,478/.; and, of the latter, 78941.—(see 
pages 294, 295, Second Report); and, of canons, 721/. I must here remark, 
that, with few exceptions, these dignitaries are parochial] ministers, possessing 
their prebends &c. along with, and in many cases, I may say, in augmentation 
of, small benefices. But this remark does not bear upon the question. 

I will, however, on this part of the subject, make the Reviewer the utmost 
extent of concession for which he could wish. — I will suppose these dignities, 
prebends, &c., to be complete sinecures, possessed by idle clergymen who do 
no duty of any kind. Now, neither he, nor any other person among the fiercest 
enemies of the church, proposes to interfere with vested interests. The utmost 
he or any one would demand is, that these sinecures should cease on the next 
avoidance. But our friend in the Review, whose memory is sometimes a 
little treacherous, has forgotten to mention, that provision has been made by 
the second Church Temporalities Bill, (4 & 5 Will. IV., ch. 90, sec. 1,) for the 
suppression of the whole of these, and also of every other sinecure, onthe next avoid- 
ance, and for the investment of their revenues in the funds of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners ! And yet it is surprising how he could have forgotten this, for he 
gives us to understand that the two Church Temporalities Acts were lying be- 
fore him when he was writing! We must conclude, therefore, that his parad- 
ing, in exaggerated size, these sinecures, while he conceals the ample correc- 
tion, which he knew had been applied, could only have been done with a view 
to make a false impression on the public mind, and to raise a prejudice against 
the Irish church at the very time when the House of Commons was debating 
upon its interests ! 

He frequently resumes and dwells upon this favourite theme to shew the 
enormous extent of income enjoyed by persons who do no duty. Thus he says, 
in page 505, “ “a no duties of the Dean of Raphoe obtain 14917. 19s. per 
annum.” Now, if he had adhered to truth, which he could have learned 
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from the Report, he would have stated the case thus: —‘* in Dean of 
Raphoe, as dean, possesses a separate net income of 3901, Qs. 7d., (see Report, 
p- 168, col. vill.) and this, on the next avoidance, may be suppressed by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners.” But he has forgotten to mention that, at the 
time when that Report and the Dean’s return was made, the deanery of 
Raphoe consisted of a union of six parishes, which union has now been dismem- 
bered, and the incomes of five of them settled on the perpetual curates, leaving him 
only one of them. And this dissolution was made to this extent in consideration 
of his having such separate income annexed to his deanery. This dissolution was 
specially provided for by name by the First Church Temporalities Act, (3 & 
4 Will. IV. ch. 37, sec. 124). But perhaps all this tissue of misrepresenta- 
tion was only ignorance! 

With regard to the alleged decrease of protestants, 1 need only say, that the 
Reviewer’s conclusion is very illogically drawn, for he compares unlike quantities, 
He compares the number obtained in prior cases by computation, or, more 
properly speaking, by guess, with the number obtained at present by census, 
Now he ought to have compared like to like, census to census, or computation 
to computation; but as he has no census in the former period to compare 
with that in the later, he ought to have compared the computation, in the 
former period, with the like in the later—viz., the computation of Sir William 
Petty with that of Leslie Forster; and if be had calculated these by the rule of 
three, he would not have found any decrease. 

The disproportionate size of parishes, the collection of parishes into unions, 
the disseverance of parishes of the same union by the intervention of other 
benefices, together with a number of other frightful, grotesque, and gigantic 
grievances, are passed in quick succession and gaudy colouring through his 
magic lantern—an exhibition which, unlike that of the showman, which follows 
the exclusion of light, is intended for the purpose of extinguishing the light of 
the gospel in Ireland, and spreading over the land the gloom of superstition and 
amoral darkness. But he has forgotten to state, that for all these inequalities and 
anomalies, and unions and disseverations, the church temporalities acts, which 
he seems so well to know and so dearly to love, have provided ample and suf- 
ficient remedies. As to unions, he ought to know* that a royal commission 
is in existence for inquiring into and reporting upon such unions, with refer- 
ence to their dissolution. He who is so well versed in reports must know that 
the commissioners have aiready presented a ponderous volume relating to a 
number of unions, in which the pruning knife has been applied almost beyond 
the bounds of prudence. He might also know that they presented a short re- 
port last year, stating the necessity of their discontinuing their labours until 
the passing of some final measure relating to tithe compositions should enable 
them to ascertain the value of the several parishes, to decide how far dissolu- 
tions might be advisable and practicable. So far as they have reported, their 
suggestions have been acted upon on every avoidance. Witness the deaneries 
of Down, Raphoe, and others. 

[ am obliged to write without much order or method, for I follow the Re- 
viewer's. Of the Wesleyan methodists he seems so ignorant, that I am sure 
he is not oneof them. He argues, from the number of their places of worship, 
that there must be many more dissenters from the established church than 
the report gives credit for. But to remove the pain which such dissent 


* It would be folly to suppose that Edinburgh Reviewers ever look into any sources 
whence they might learn what the church has to say for herself ; otherwise, in this 
humble Magazine, so long ago as the year 1832, (see vol. i, p. 389 ,) this stout Whig 
might have seen, (1) Certain tables as to unions, compiled from Reports like those 
whieh he professes to have studied so diligently—and with no little labour ; and, (2) A 

‘hort statement prefixed, pointing out the measures alre ady taken for dissolition 0 
unions; and he might thus have saved himself from the charge of either ignorance oF 
iisrepresentation, — Ep. 
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must occasion in the mind of such a friend of the established church, bam 
happy to inform him that the Wesleyan methodists are amongst the best at- 
tendants upon the church services and at the sacrament; that they never allow 
ttieir hours of meeting to interfere with the hours at church. In truth, if all 
their meeting-houses were levelled to the ground, the numbers of attendants 
at church would be diminished rather than increased, for their meetings are 
ancillary to the church. Indeed the words of our author are decisive on this 
subject, although they do not seem to convince himself. He acknowledges 
(page 497) that it appears, from the Report itself, that the Wesleyan metho- 
dists “ would not admit that they dissented from the doctrines of the esta- 
blished church—often called themselves established churchmen, and always 
refused to be enumerated as protestant dissenters ; and the commissioners were 
compelled” (‘* compelled” must mean “ against their wishes’’) “ to class them 
as members of the established church.” The commissioners, however, thought 
that they knew better, and merely submitted to compulsion, for unfortunately it 
was a casus omissus in the commission to enable them to know men’s religion 
better than such men do themselves ; but our friend in the Review is too enlight- 
eved to be bound by such shackles, or by the absurd prejudices of these people, 
(which, being in favour of the church, must be wrong) ; and their solemn pro- 
testations are no more believed than those of the wounded sailors on deck, 
whom the doctor pronounced dead, and ordered to be thrown overboard. 

With regard to his defects of territorial division and of unions, it is sufficient 
to say, that it appears from his own paper (page 499), that the Archbishop of 
Armagh, in the year 1819, was the first person to bring these subjects before go- 
vernment, as the greatest defects, for which remedies were required ; that the 
heads of the church subsequently and heartily assented to a commission of 
inquiry into such defects, and were not only the strongest advocates for dissolu- 
tron of unions, but the most active, laborious, and uncompromising agents for 
carrying the principle into effect in detail ; and the church temporalities acts, 
as | have mentioned, provide for such dissolutions accordingly. 

As to episcopal unions, I must inform him of a cause from whence many 
of them arose. There are a number of impropriate parishes which supply no 
income forincumbents; and in expectation of the impropriators at some time or 
other, either voluntarily or by compulsion, making some provision for the 
duties, the laws were so contrived as to prevent such parishes being perma- 
nently united by act of council, by which the impropriators would have been 
permanently exonerated. Then what was to be done? An act was passed 
allowing bishops temporarily to form unions, viz. pro hac vice. Thus bishops, 
in Very many cases, united parishes which had no income with a parish which 
had an income ; sometimes three or four of the former with one of the latter, 
and stipulated with the person about to be appointed that he must do the duty 
of all tor the pay of one.* But our author, who seems to be a lawyer, and to 
have studied all the statutes relating to the Irish Church, must have known 
that there is an act by which such episcopal unions could not be made since a 
certain year without the consent of the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council ; 
therefore here a remedy has been provided which has been found very effectual 
in preventing any abuse. 

In page 502, our opponent unwittingly becomes our friend, and Balaam 
blesses those whom he has been employed to curse. He says, “‘ there are 
titty-seven parishes or districts in Ireland excluded from the present ecclesias~ 
tical division which are without provision for the cure of souls; that there are 
residing in these unprovided parishes 3020 members of the established church.” 
He might have added, that all duties are performed for these persons by the 
neighbouring clergy without remuneration. The remedy for this abuse, which 


* Several of these have been continued, through a number of incumbencies, for 
upwards of a century. 
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certainly is no fault. of the established church, one would suppose to be, the 
application of ‘any surplus” to their relief, and they would have been provi 

for under the Church Temporalities Act wheneverthere should have beena surplus 
in the funds of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. But the reviewer and his 
friends think it better to settle an Irish question in an Irish manner, and they 
endeavour to seize upon that surplus for other purposes, and not only leave 
those parishes in that destitute condition, but give them the solamen miseris by 
reducing a great number of others to the same condition. : 

In page 503, he comes to the bishopricks; and here, and in all other cases, 
forithe sake of “ effect,” he gives the gross instead of the net incomes, except 
in, one case, where the net answered his purpose better. He gives the gross 
amount of Episcopal revenues as 151,127/. He is,however, compelled to give 
a piece of information which he found in the same line of the Report, (see First 
Report, p. 43,) viz., that the net revenues are only 128,808/.; but he after- 
wards forgets this circumstance, and argues upon the gross sum. Now, sup- 
posing that our friend in the iron mask were possessed of a leasehold property 
of the gross value of 1000/., out of which he paid a rent of 200/., I suspect 
that he would call his income 800/. per annum; but not so does he deal with 
the Irish bishops. If he had stated what he read in the Church Temporalities 
Act, and what he might have read in Mr. Finlaison’s paper presented to the 
House of Commons, he might have told us that so soon as that act should 
come into full operation, the income of Irish sees would be reduced to 60,0001. 
About 23,000/. of episcopal income has already fallen into the hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

But our friend is so anxious to increase the wealth of the established 
church, and of the bishops in particular, that he is not satisfied with the gross 
amount of 157,000/., but swells it up to 163,582/. He mentions one case of 
such increase, which we might charitably have supposed him to have mis- 
taken, if he had not given us good proofs to the contrary. He says, (and 
what will he not say?) ‘‘ We find that the prospect of increase is greatest in 
the princely revenues of the Archbishop of Armagh, where, if instead of one- 
eighth of the tenant’s profit rent being charged as fine, one-fifth were to be 
charged, as in other dioceses, the annual income accruing from the annual 
fines would be augmented by the sum of 6,260/.; and the gross revenues 
would be increased from 17,609/. to the enormous sum of 23,9301.” 

The little word “if” has a surprising efficacy in drawing pictures which 
never can have reality. ‘The Spartans understood its meaning better than our 
author. When their enemies threatened that if they entered Laconia, they 
would ravage the whole country with fire and sword, the Spartans (protocols 
were then unknown) answered “ IF.” 

The Commissioners mentioned the above circumstance to shew the great 
moderation of the Archbishop in charging only one-eighth instead of the custom- 
ary one-fifth, as a renewal fine, by which he voluntarily relinquished 6,2601., 
which the tenants must have paid if demanded. The Commissioners returned 
this sum as loss, and our author converts it into profit. The Commissioners 
did not even insinuate that such increase was contemplated. But the reviewer 
may say, that “the present Archbishop may relinquish that sum, but his sue- 
cessor may charge it.’’ I will deprive him even of this refuge; for since 
the passing of the Church Temporalities Act, it has become impossible either 
for the present Archbishop, or his successor, to make such increase. The 
lessees, by that Act, as he well knows, have a power of purchasing perpetuities 
on paying a future rent equal to the amount of the former rent and fines for 
nine years past. ‘Therefore, such increase is impossible. But this is not the 

whole of his misrepresentation, for he deals a little farther in that common 
figure of speech which legal men call suppressio veri. The net revenues of 
Armagh are returned by the Commissioners at 14,494/., (see his Paper, p« 503: ) 
And, as he well knows, the Church Temporalities Act, sect. 54; enacts, 
that future Archbishops of Armagh shall pay out of their income an annual 
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sum of 4,500/,, thus reducing the income, instead of his “enormous sum of 
23,930/.,”’ to little more than 10,0001. Here is a misstatement and an exag- 
geration of nearly 14,000/.- Was all this only from ignorance ?* 

In the same paragraph, with the Church Temporalities Act before his eyes, 
he states the net income of the See of Derry at 12,1591. Now that same Act, 
section 54, obliges the present bishop, out of that sum, annually to pay to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners the sum of 4,160/., and obliges his successor to 
pay an additional sum of 2,000/., making altogether 6,160/.; so that the net 
amount of the present bishop, at the time the writer was penning the paragraph, 
and for nearly three years before, was only 8,000/., and the net income of 
his successor will be only 6,0001. 

I fear that in this statement, so widely at variance from truth, I perceive 
some more active and pungent drugs than the mere narcotic of ignorance— 
perhaps an ounce of gall, or a little wormwood, not weighed by scruples. 
Take these as samples of his truth, accuracy, and candour. 

After two such gross instances of misstatement, what can be said for the 
Reviewer ? He is wise in concealing his name, and hiding himself behind 
the invulnerable shield of the “ Edinburgh Review.”’+ 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Winchester, Chapel of Farnham Castle ........ccccecceeeeeee July 5. 
Bishop of Chichester, Chapel in Lincoln's Inn, London .............. July 5. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
. . ‘ . . Wi af -) 3 . i a 
Birch, Fred. Lane...... B.A. St. John’s (amb. j inchester by let. dim from 
2% the Bishop of Norwich 


lee oe ., { Winchester by let. dim. from 
Blake, Edmund.......... Bea. Caius Camb. > the Bishop of Norwich 
Buttemer, R. Durant, p.a. Clare Hall Camb. Winchester 

a a ee ee ee ., \ Winchester by let. dim. from 
Clarke, Charles ......... BeA. Trinity Camb. } the Bishop of Norwich 


Fellowes, John ......... pA. Clare Hall Camb. jv inchester by let. dim. from 
? the Bishop of Norwich 


7 . . Winchester by let. dim. from 
Fortescue, Robt. T.... Ba. Exeter Oxford ) : per lim 
? the Bishop of Exeter 


* And how was this in Mr. Shiel’s case, in his speech of July 23rd ?—Ep. 

t ‘The remainder of the article is equally open to reply, and shall receive it in due 
time. It may be well at the moment to observe, that in the table in the “ Edinburgh 
Review” the Reviewer forgets to observe, that of the large number of non-residents 
whom he enumerates, the report to which he refers shews that either Rector 
or Curate is, in the great majority of cases, resident in the next parish, there being 
no Glebe House, and that in almost all the larger benefices enumerated by himself in 
that table, the incumbent is resident. The Reviewer has repeated one mis-state- 
ment of the Irish Attorney-General (as to Magheracloone) which has been publicly 
contradicted. Js this just or right? Again, let the reader remark one of his 
reasonings. After shewing how few Protestants there are to each Clergyman in 
some parts of Ireland, he goes on to say, that in London, and other great cities in 
England, there are 30,000 to each Clergyman in this parish, and 40,000 in that, 
and so on; whence he says, it is clear either that [reland has too many clergy or Lon- 
don too few. The latter supposition he thinks so clearly absurd, that the case can 
require no more argument! These are the persons who write about the church, and 
whase follies are repeated in parliament by persons as ignorant as theimselvcs.— Ep. 
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Name. Degree. College. 


Hull, William, ( Literate) 


Legrew, ‘Aa B.A. St. John’s 
Maltby, H. Joseph ... p.a. Caius 

Palmer, G. Thomas... m.a.  Brasennose 
Snowden, C. Crewe ... .a. Worcester 


Smyth, T. G., Exd Student of Trinity 


‘Turner, Thomas,........ B.A. Exeter 

Whitley, C. Thomas... m.a. St. John’s 
PRIESTS. 

Barton, John Lake ... w.a. St. John’s 


Cachemaille, J. L. V., ( Literate) 
Gallichan, James nA. St. John's 
Hodges, Henry University 


McFarquhar, W. P.... B.A. Trinity 
Menzies, Alfred......... BLA. 
Niven, William ......... 


Pelham, Hon. J. T.... B.A. 


Trinity 


Somerset, G. H. ...... M.A. 

Trench, R. C.  cccccecee M.A. ‘Trinity 
Visme, L. Davison de B.a. Balliol 
Walters, Charles B.A. Merton 
Warren, Henry ......... M.A. Jesus 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Edinburgh } 
Christ Chureh 
St. Mary Hall Oxford 


University. Ordaining Bishop, 


\ Chichester by let. dim. from 
? the Bishop of Norwich 


Camb. Winchester 
Camb. Chichester 
Oxford Chichester 
Oxford Chichester 
Oxford Chichester 
Oxtord Winchester 
{ Winchester by let. dim. from 

Camb. ? the Bishop of Durham 
Camb. Winchester 

Winchester 
Camb. Winchester 
Oxford Chichester 


Dublin 5 Winchester by let. dim. from 
( the Bishop of Exeter 

Winchester 

Winchester by let. dim. from 

the Bishop of Norwich 

Chichester 

{ Winchester by let. dim. from 

tthe Bishop of Exeter 


Oxford 


Oxford 


Camb. Winchester 
Oxford Chichester 
Oxford Winchester 
Camb. Chichester 


His Grace the Archbishop of York intends to hold a General Ordination, at Bishop- 


thorpe, on Sunday the 2nd of August. 


The Bishop of Oxford will hold General Ordinations twice every year—viz., Trinity 


Sunday, and the Sunday before Christmas Day; and requires that the Candidates for 
Orders on these occasions should give notice of their intention, either to himself or to 
the Archdeacon of Oxford, at least three months previous to the day of Ordination. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


oS eee ee Master of the Free Grammar School, Andover. 

Dunn, Salisbury............ Master of Maldon Grammar School. 

Dunne, Charles, R. of Earl’s Crome, a Rural Dean for one division of the Deanery of 
Pershore. 


Maltby, Henry Joseph... Officiating Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of Chichester. 


Manton, Henry ..........-- Master of the Grammar School at Sleaford. 

Netherwood, pe ee Head Master of the Grammar School at Appleby, West- 
moreland. 

Poore, Charles Henry A Minor Canon of Winchester Cathedral. 

Power, Edward .........++ Master of the Free Grammar School, Atherstone, War- 
wickshire. 

Smith, George Nunn....... Head Master of Preston Grammar School. 





PREFERMENTS. 


Name. 


Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Beevor, M. B....... Hopton P. C. Suffolk Norwich D. & C. of Norwich 

Bircham Newton R. re " 
Berry, William ...2 and Bircham Tofts +} Norfolk Norwich } pre Chol- 

? consolidated ‘ 

Blunt, Walter...... Newark-on-Trent V. Notts. York The King 
Boyd, William Arncliffe R. W. York York University Col ,Oxon. 
Cator, Charles Stokesley R. N. York York Archbishap of York 
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Name. Preferment. County. 
Collinson, Richard Usworth P. C. Durham 
Everard, E. B... Penkiey P. C. Norfolk 
Fallowfield, R...... Kirkhampton R. Cumber. 
Goodenough, R.W. Whittingham V. Northum. 
Hadley, George... Milborn St. Andrew V. Dorset 

Minestead R. 
Hammond, J. P.. | Minestead Re} Hants. 
St. Benedict P. C., . 
Hankinson, R...... } S*Benedt } Norfolk 
Hesketh, Charles, North Meols R. Lancash. 
St. Lawrence R. 
Horne, Edward... Southampton s Hants. 
Poulton-in-the- 
Hull, Johns... } Ede We . Lancash. 
Jackson, —.......... Bispham C. Lancash. 
Leech, W. H...... Egremont R. Cumber. 
Llewellyn, David Puddington R. Devon 
Macdonald, D...... West Allington V. Devon 
Rothwell V. and ; 
Macpherson, A.... (ee Clinphlty } Northam. 
, § Hempstead and . . 
Methold, John W. 2 Wighton V. Norfolk 
Paley, G. B. ...... Freckenham R. Suffolk 
Parsons, G. L. .... Bensington P. C. Oxford 
Rookin, Henry .... Upton Grey C. Hants. 
Simpson, T. ...... Pannall V. W. York 
Stephenson, L. ... Soulderne R. Oxford 
Tellett, Edward... Great Wenlock V. Salop 
Urquhart, John... Chapel Allerton P.C. W. York 
Ward,. EB. Le 2.0... Blendworth R. Hants. 
Ward, W. S. ..0... Iver P. C. Bucks. 


Warner, J. Lee... 


Little Walsingham P.C. Norfolk 


Watson, Thomas, Kirmington V. Lincoln 
‘ . Knoddisham R. w. : 
Whittaker, G. A. § se sag pl at Suffolk 








; 
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Diocese. Patron. 
Durham Rev. H. Perceval 
Norwich John Lloyd, Esq. 
Carlisle Earl of Lonsdale 
Durham D. and C. of Carlisle 
Bristol Lieut.-Gen. Nichol 
Winches. H. Y cone Esq., 


Norwich The Parishioners 


P. H. Fleetwood, 
Esq., M.P. 


Winches. Lord Chancellor 
§ P. H. Fleetwood, 


Chester 


Chester Esq., M.P. 
Chester Rev. C. Hesketh 
Chester Earl of Egremont 
Exeter CC. N. Welmann, Esq. 
Exeter D.& C. of Sarum 
Peterbro’ E. A. Sandford, Esq. 
Norwien D.& C. of Norwich 
Roches. Peter House, Camb. 
Oxford Christ Church, Oxon. 
Winches. Queen's Coll., Oxon. 
York Rev. R. B. Hunter 
Oxford St. John’s Col., Camb. 
Hereford Sir W. W. Wynn, Bt. 
York Vicar of Leeds 
Winches. Late Rev. E. Ward 
Lincoln Rt. Hon. J. Sullivan 
Norwich Rev. D. H. L. Warner 
Lincoln Lord Yarborough 
Norwich John Ayton, Esq. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Atkinson, John... Barton C. N. York 
Bennett, H. ...... Martock V. Somerset 
oe Llanmihangel and 
BOUTEE,. WF pacccscceses : Piendaiian C. * Glamor. 
Harrison, Richard Crowle V. Worces. 
Harvey, Thomas.. Cowden R. Kent 
Heathcote, Godfrey, Southwell. 
( Canon of Windsor, 
Long, W. ........ and Pulham R., Norfolk 
? and Sternfield R. Suffolk 


Morgan, Watkin, Brooke House, Monmouthshire. 


Owsley, John...... Blaston P. C, Leicester 
Rainow C. and 

Parker, Thomas... Salterford C. . Chester 

Pritchett, G. ...... Mathon V. Worces. 

Sanderson, John... Tankersley R. W. York 
Elford R. Stafford 

Sneyd, John ...... and Bramshall R. Stafford 

; Whiteparish V. Wilts. 

Wane, Jobin » .+.+. & Sherfield English R. Hants. 

West, Jobn, Little James-street, Dublin. 

Wenn, Maurice... Great Wenlock V. Salop 


Chester Vicar of Gilling 

B.& W. ‘Treasurer of Wells 

Worces. Rev. R. Harrison 

Roches. Rev. T. Harvey 

Norwich The King 

Norwich C. Long, Esq. 

Lincoln r 

Chester Vicar of Prestbury 

Worces. D.&C.of Westminster 

York Ear] Fitzwilliam 

L.& C. Hon. Col. F. Howard 

L. &.C. Lord Willoughby de 
Broke 

Sarum , 

= t R. Bristow, Esq. 


Hereford Sir W. W, Wynn, Bt. 
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AND. 
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The Rev. Mr. Banner, of Bansha, and Precentor of Cashel, to the Chancellorship of 


ikishop of Cashel. 


Are 


el ca by the fesignation of the Rev. Mr. Price; on the, presentation of the, 


i@ Rev. E..N, Hoare to the Rectory of St. Lawrence, diocese of Limeritk,'vicethe!! 


Rev. Mr. Lefroy, resigned. 


TheRevw Edward Stack, M.A., Curate of Graig, to the Rectory of Graig, vacant by | 


the death of the Rev. George Alcock. 
The 


Rev, James Stubbs, M.A., Vicar of Kilmacahil, to the Prebend of Ullard,) 


vacant by the death of the Rev. George Alcock. 
The Rev. Samuel Jéffares, M.A., Viear of Kilpatrick, to the Vicarage of Kilmacahil. *) 
The Rev. Robert Cooper, M. A., Curate of Killiban, to the Vicarage of Kilpatrick. 
Rev. Charles Smith to be Vicar- General of the diocese of Elphin. 
The Rev. J. W. Whiteside, formerly of George’s Chapel, Dublin, is promote 
to the Incumbeney of Trinity Church, Ripon, Yorkshire. 
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OXFORD. 


Saturday, June 27. 


In a Convocation holden on Wednesday lest, 
it was agreed to affix the University Seal to 
the following petition to the House of Lords 
against Lord adnor’s Bill ; the numbers on 
the scrutiny being, for the petition 91, against 
it 4:— 

“To the Right Honourable the Lords Spi- 
ritual and Temporal of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, 

‘* The humble petition of the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University 
of Oxford, 

“ Sheweth,— That your petitioners have 
learned that a bill, intituled « An Act prohibit- 
ing subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles 
in certain cases,’ has been introduced into your 
lordships’ house. 

“ Your petitioners, with all submission and 
humility, beg to represent to your lordships, 
that for several centuries they have enjoyed the 
high privilege of legislating for themselves in 
all matters relating to their internal govern- 
ment. 

“That this privilege has enabled them to 
arrange and maintain a system of education by 
means of which the rising generation is nur- 
tured in the doctrine and discipline of the Es- 
tablished Church. 

“Your petitioners therefore humbly, but 
earnestly, pray, that a measure subversive of 
4 privilege 'so beneficial to the extension and 
preservation of the protestant form of religion 
— in this kingdom may not pass into 

aw. 

* Aud-your-petitioners will ever pray. 
oe at our house of Convocation, &e. 
wc, 


Vou. Vu | a fugust, 1855 


On Wednesday last, the Hebrew Scholar. 
ships were decided ;-— 

Pusey and Ellerton Foundation—H, W. 
Churton, M.A., Fellow of Brasennose. 

Kennicott Foundation — E, J. Edwards, 
B.A., of Balliol. 

On Monday last, the following gentlemen 
were elected Postmasters of Merton :—Mr. J. 
S. Hodson, Balliol ; M. R. W. Stevens, Trin- 
ity; Mr. J. Wilkinson, Wadham; Mr. W. 
H. Benn, Exeter ; and Mr. E. Hornby. 

On Thursday last, Queen’s college election 
took place, when R. Hobson and W. P. Gra- 
ham were elected Scholars upon the Old Foun- 
dation ; T. Finch (Michel Exhibitioner) was 
elected Scholar upon that Foundation; and 
G. A. Butler (from Abingdon Grammar 
School), and T. G. Clarke, were elected Tyl- 
ney Exhibitioners. 

Yesterday, Mr. Swayne was elected a Scho- 
lar of Corpus Christi, on the Gloucestershire 
Foundation. 

The following subjects are proposed for the 
Chancellor's prizes for the ensuing year,viz. :— 

For Latin Verse—Alexander ad Gangem. 

For an English Essay—The Effects of a 
National Taste for general and diffusive 
Reading. 

For a Latin Essay—Antiquorum Romano- 
rum in publicis operibus magnificentia. 

The first of the above subjects. is intended 
for those gentlemen who, om the day appointed 
for sending the Exercises to the Registturof 
the University, shall not have exceeded four 
years, and the other two fon such as shall have 


excecded four, but not completed sever, yearn.” 


from the time of their matriculation. 


Sir Roger Newdigatele prize, for the best 
Consporiagp. in Ep ¢ "Ma ne not ee 
fifty lines, by any. Tgrady the 
day ubove specif ih Tit he’ eed? 
f } oer 
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four years from the time of his watriculation— 
The Naights of St. John. 

The following notice has been published by 
the Vice-Chancellor: — ‘* THroLoGicaL 
Paize-—The Evidences of our Saviour’s Re- 
surrection. The subject above stated, as ap- 
pointed by the P ve for an English Essay, 
i proposed to the members of the University 
on the following conditions, viz. —1. The 
Candidate must have his Examination 
for the degree of B.A., or B.C.L. 2. He must 
not, on the 23rd instant, have exceeded his 
twenty-eighth Term. 3. He must have com- 
menced his sixteenth Term eight weeks pre- 
vious to the day appointed for sending in his 
Essay to the Registrar of the University. In 
every case the Terms are to be computed from 
the matriculation inclusively. —The Essays are 
ta be sent under a sealed cover to the Registrar 
of the University on or before the Wednesday 
in Easter week next ensuing. None will be 
received after that day. The Candidate is 
desired to conceal his name, and to distinguish 
his composition by what motto he pleases ; 
sending at the same time his name sealed up 
under another cover, with the motto inscribed 
upon it. The Essay to which the prize shall 
have been adjudged will be read before the 
University in the Divinity School on some day 
in the week next before the Commemoration ; 
and it is expected, that no Essay will be sent 
in which exceeds in length the ordinary limits 
of recitation.” 


On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred ;— 

Bachelor in Medicine, with Licence to 
Practise—H. Powel, Exeter. 

Masters of Arts—R. R. Rothwell, Brasen- 
nose, grand comp. ; Rev. W. Pearson, Uni- 
versity ; ‘T. D. Acland, Fellow of All Souls ; 
Rev. A. Browne, Ch. Ch. ; Rev. W. Shep- 
1 Exeter ; Rev. C. James, Exeter; A, J. 
», Lutwyche, Queen's ; Rev. F. Warre, 
Oriel; Rev. A. Buller, Oriel; Rev. H. James, 
Balliol; S. E. Wentworth, Balliol; Rev. J. 
Strickland, Wadham ; Rev. J. Kent, Wadham; 
G. H. A. Beard, Pembroke; Rev. J. H. 
Samler, Pembroke ; Hon. J. Bruce, Fellow of 
Merton; F, J. Ellis, Merton. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. Cockin, Scholar of 
Brasennose; F. C, Brooke, Ch. Ch. ; H. R. 
Smythe, Ch. Ch. ; G. A. Wright, Worcester ; 
Rev. T. Clarke, Queen's ; C. R. Tate, Scholar 
of Corpus Christi. 

July 4. 

On Monday last, Mr. S. H. Russell, and 
Mr. J. A. Hessey, Scholars of St. John’s, were 
adinitted Actual Fellows; and at the same 
time, T. C. Maule, A. Rrydon, C. Starkey, 
and W. J. Wise, (elected from Merchant 
Tailors’ School, ) were admitted Probationary 
Scholars of that Society. 

On Tuesday last, C. B. Dalton, B.A., and 
Probationer of Wadham, was admitted Actual 
Fellow ; IT. Brancker, B.A., O. H. B. Hy- 
man, B.A., and J. Walker, B.A., were elected 
Probationers ; and J. G, Sheppard, Commoner 
of Waithain, ( Royal Institution Schools, Liver- 
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1,) H. King, Commoner of Exeter, and G. 
M. Messiter, from Rugby School, were elected 
Scholars of Wadham. 

At the Commemoration holden on Wednes- 
day last, the Honorary Degree of Doctor in 
Civil Law was conferred u N. Carlisle, 
Esq., F.R.S., and Sec. A.S., &c. &e. ; and 
upon Professor Chalmers, of the University of 
Edinburgh. 

At the same time, the following gentlemen 
of the University of Cambridge were admitted 
ad eundem :— 

Rev. W. C. Hughes, M.A., of Corpus 
Christi; Rev. J. Lafont, M.A., of Emman- 
uel; Rev. W. Wales, M.A., of Catharine hall. 

The Creweian oration was delivered by the 
Professor of Poetry, and the prizes read or re- 
cited by the successful candidates. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred ;: — 

Doctor in Divinity—C. Thorp, Archdea- 
con of Durham, formerly Fellow of University, 
grand comp. 

Masters of Arts — Rev. J. M. Prower, 
Wadham, grand comp.; W. J. Birch, New 
Inn hall; J. F. R. Hill, Trinity; Rev. J. 
Hill, Oriel ; Rev. J. Hamilton, Pembroke. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. J. Foulkes, Jesus, 
grand comp. ; R. P. Hartopp, Ch. Ch., grand 
comp.; J. Dodson, Ch. Ch.; R.J.Spranger, 
Fellow of Exeter; J. T. Bond, Exeter; R. 
Stephens, Magdalen hall; C. Hinxman, Bal- 
liol. 

In a Convocation holden yesterday, it was 
unanimously resolved to confer the Degree of 
Doctor in Medicine, by diploma, upon two of 
the most distinguished rnethcal and philosophi- 
cal writers of the presentday : —J. Abercrom- 
bie, Esq., Fellow of the College of Physicians 
in Edinburgh, and first Physician to the King 
in Scotland; J. C. Prichard, Esq., of Bristol, 
F.R.S., and some time of Trinity. 


July V1. 

Mr. A. W. Street, Commoner of Magdalen 
hall, has been elected to the Craven Scholar- 
ship, lately vacant. 

July 18. 

The nomination of T. Twiss, B.C.L., and 
Fellow of University, to be a public Examiner 
in Literis Humanioribus, has been unani- 
mously approved by Convocation. 

On Saturday last, being the last day of 
Trinity Term, the following Degrees were 
conferred :— 

Master of Arts—Rev. T. Gayfere, Mertov. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. H. Price, Scholar 
of Pembroke ; T. Brooks, St. Mary hall. 


_ —pe 


CAMBRIDGE, 





Friday, June 26. 


At a Congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following Degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts — E. W. T. Hamilton, 
Trinity ; R. Shilleto, Trinity ; J. Cockerton, 
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St. John's; A. Donald, St. John's; J. Pur- 
yis, St. Peter's. 
Bachelor in Physic—T. Lockley, Caius. 
On Saturday last, Sir Wittiam Browne's 
Medals were adjudged as follows :— 
Gurex One—J.I. Smith, Trinity. 
Subject— Delos. 
Latin Onor—H. Drury, Caius. 
Subject —Belisarius. 
Erigrams—H. Drury, Caius. 
Subject—  ———“ Amphora capit 
Institui, currente rota cur urceus exit.” 


July 3. 

Prizes — Yesterday the following Prizes 
were adjudged: Members’ Prizes for Bache- 
lors of Arts—E. T. Vaughan, B.A., Christ’s ; 
T. B. Paget, B.A., Trinity. 

Subject—De fide historica recte estimanda. 

Members’ Prizes for Undergraduates: J. S. 
Mansfield, Trinity; J. I. Smith, Trinity. 

Subject —Utrum recte judicaverit Cicero 

iniquissimam pacem justissimo bello ante- 
ferendam esse ? 
' The Master and Fellows of St. Peter's 
College, in this University, have, upon their 
own petition, obtained a grant of letters patent 
from the Crown, which will, on the 26th of 
June, 1839, relieve them from their present 
restrictions on the Election of Fellows, with 
respect to counties. All such existing restric- 
tions (which were imposed in a Royal Letter 
of King Charles the First) will be removed, 
and in the place of them will be substituted 
only one, to prevent there ever being more 
than oan-third part of the Fellowships filled 
by natives of the same county. This alteration 
will, in effect, lay the Fellowships open to a 
free competition. 


July 10. 


On Saturday last, S. R. Carver, Catharine- 
hall; J. Buckley, Magdalen College; W. 
Heyler, St. John’s, were admitted to the 
Degree of Bachelors of Arts ; and on Monday 
the same Degree was conferred on W. T. 
Hobson, Corpus Christi, and T. Clark, Pem- 
broke. 

On Monday last, the Rev. E. Cooper, of 
Trinity-hall, and the Rev. R. Dampier, of 
Corpus Christi, were admitted to the Degrees 
of Bachelors in Civil Law. 

On Tuesday last, being Commencement day, 
the following Doctors and Masters of Arts 
were created :— 

Doctor in Divinity—Rev. T. F. F. Bowes, 
Trinity. 

Doetors in Civil Law—H. Jenner, Fellow 
of Trinity-hall; F. Trotter, Christ's; Rev. 
J. Buck, Queen’s. 

Doctors in Physie—R. Elmhirst, Caius ; 
D. L. Thorp, Caius; J. Harris, Trinity ; 
J. Pendlebury, Queen’s. 

Bachelor in Divinity — Rev. W. W. 
Thomas, St. John’s. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
King's College — Blunt, W.; Law, J. H. ; 


rte E. ; Bacon, R. W. ; Middleton, 
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St. Peter's College—Shorting, C. ; Cook- 
son, H. W.; Nind, W.; Cotesworth, H.; 
Longmire, D. ; Ray, G.; Ludlam, T. ; Spen- 
cer, P.; Fell, T. 

Clare Hall — Power, J. A.; West, J. R. ; 
Stephens, R.; Garlike, T. C.; Hutchinson, 
T.; Cherry, B.; Bowman, J. 

Pembroke College — Smith, H.; Dolling, 
R. J. T.; Goodday, S. 

Caius College—Maynard, G.; Russell, R. 
N.; Eyres, C.; Ottley, W.C.; Borton, W. ; 
Sparke, E.; Crawford, W. C.; Tayler, J. ; 
Adams, E. R.; Harrison, W. H.; Porter, 
G.H.; Borton, J. 

Trinity Hall—Woodd, R. W. K.; Pearce, 
G. ; Banning, J. J.; Wetherell, N. ; Ebden, 
J. W.; Bulwer, E. G. E. L.; Hesketh, 
W. M. 

Corpus Christi College —Westmacott, H. ; 
Hurnard, W. B.; Hine, J. ; Greenfield, B. 
W.; Leigh, KE. M.; Edwards, J. FP. 

Queen's College — Barber, G. ; Rowlands, 
J. ; Hough, J. ; Watts, G.; Taylor, R. ; 
Harvey, W. W.; Middleton, W. J.; Fysh, 
F.; Bennett, N.; Pearson, H. A.; Madden, 
W.C.; Warren, E. B. ; Martin, R. ; Gibbs, 
J.; Evans, J.: Hayworth, R. 

Catharine Hall — Mandell, R. ; Forster, 
F.; Maddison, G.; Dawson, H.; Barker, 
W.; Dawkins, R.; Gamson, R.; Cottom, 
G.; Prosser, J. ; Heaton, G. 

Jesus College — Venables, G. S. ; Chap- 
man, B. L.; Beevor, W. S.; Wall, W.; 
Kenrick, J. B. 

Christ’s College—Clarkson, T. L. ; Glea- 
dowe, T. L.; Wilkinson, W. A. ; Davidson, 
C.; Shurt, T.; Whitmore, A. H.; Morris, 
L. S.; Oldknow, J.; Holroyd, J. J.; Ro- 
bertson, J. ; Wharton, W. F. L. 

St. John’s College — Laing, S.; Gurney, 
T.; Cotterill, T.; Charlton, C. D.; Picker- 
ing, P. A.; Bull, J.; Considine, R. A. W. ; 
Dugard, G.; Woodward, R. B. ; Milne, N. ; 
Shadwell, L. H.; Bromby, J. E. ; Beadon, 
R. A’Court; Watson, W.; Whiting, R.; 
Wray, G.; Panting, L. ; Bowstead, J. ; 
Deans, J. ; Heberden, F.; Antrobus, E. 

Magdalene College—Lloyd,C.W. ; Brown, 
E.; Tatham, A.; Read, G. R. 

Trinity College—Curling, W. ; Chapman, 
M. J.; Stowe, S. J.; Webster, T.; Thom 
son, W. H.; Hurst, S. S.; Lushington, f 
L.; Potts, R.; Hamilton, E. W. T.; Shil- 
leto, R. ; Scott, J.; Silver, W.; Silver, J. ; 
Christie, C. C.;, Dodson, J.; Morgan, J.; 
Porch, T. P.; White, W. S.; Houlbrook, 
W. ; Badger, A.; Nicholson, J. A. ; Isaac, 
W. L.; Alford, H.; Absolom, C. S.; Lord, 
W.E. ; Heath, D. D.; Dobson, W.; New- 
by, M.; Hoare, J. G.; Frere, E.; Davies, 
J.; Granville, C. D’'Ewes; Upeher, H. Ri; 
Dickinson, H. S.; Atkinson, C.; Lowndes, 
C.; Soltan, H. W.; Farish, G,; Robiason, 
W.; Tatlock, H.; Edwards, J.; Hall,.d. 
H.; Pinney, W. ; Couchman, Ht. ; Rushy G, 
W.; Withers, G. U. ; Tayler, W.Js5 Case 
rington, G. ; Burford, W, J. ; Maine, J. Bis 
Mazzinghi, T. J.; Ellis, E, C.; AllenjJ2; 
Hawtrey, 8. T. 
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Emmanuel College — Browne, E. H. ; 
Lioyd, J.; Holmes, E. A.; Dawson, E. H. ; 
Venables, R. L. ; Bedford, T.; Kinleside, 
C. G. R.; Weguelin, W. A. ; Girardot, W. ; 
Kyd, A. 

Sidney College—Simpson, J. D.; Barlow, 
Gi.; Roe, M.; Hodgson, W. 


At a Congregation held yesterday, the fol- 
lowing Degrees were conferred :— 

Master of Arts —J, 8. Brockhurst, St. 
John’s. 

Bachelor in Physic—J. B. Nelson, Trinity. 

Bachelor in Music—E. Dearle, Queen’s. 


At the same Congregation, the Hon. R. 
Cust, M.A., of Oriel, Sir S. R. Glynne, M.A., 
and KE, M. Salter, M.A., of Ch. Ch.; J. James, 
M.A., Queen’s ; J. Guillemard, M.A., St. 
John’s, Oxford; and J. D. Jackson, M.A., 
of Trinity, were admitted ad eundem, 


The following gentlemen have likewise been 
admitted ad eundem :—J. Phillimore, D.C.L., 
Regius Professor of the Civil Law in the 
University of Oxford ; J. D. Macbride, 
D.C.L., Principal of Magdalen-hall, Oxford ; 
the Very Rev. G. Chandler, D.C.L., Dean 
of Chichester ; P. Williams, Esq., D.C.L., 
Vinerian Professor of Law, Oxford; H. 
Morice, M.A., St. John’s; Rev. J. G. Story, 
Magdalen; G. D. Hampden, Principal of St. 
Mary-hall ; G. Chandler, New College ; T. 
M. Hopkins, M.A., Jesus College, Oxford ; 
and Dr, Storer, Trinity College, Dublin. 


Professor Airy has been appointed Astrono- 
mer Royal, vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
Pond. 


The first stone of the New Lodge for the 
Master of Magdalene College was laid on Wed- 
nesday, by Prince George of Cambridge, who 
deposited in it one of the elegant silver medals 
just produced by Mr. Peters. 


—_—_S 
KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


On Saturday, June 27th, the annual dis- 
tribution of prizes in the general department at 
this Institution took place. The hour appoint- 
ed for the commencement of the proceedings 
was two o'clock, and before that hour the 
theatre selected for the occasion was crowded 
with a highly respectable assemblage of ladies 
and gentlemen. In the absence, from  in- 
disposition, of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the chair was taken by the Bishop of London ; 
and around his Lordship were seated many 
warm friends of the Institution, amongst whom 
were Earl Brownlow, the Bishop of Llandaff, 
Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. H. Hobhouse, Rev. 
Doctors D'Oyly and Shepherd, W. Marsden, 
Esq., &c. 

The Chairman, in delivering the prizes, said 
that, owing to the pressure of business, he had 
not had an opportunity of reading the pro- 
ductions of the candidates ; those of last year 
he had read, and the impression which they 
had produced on his mind was such that he 
could have bad no hesitation in admitting the 
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authors of many of them to boly orders—on 
the score, at least, of intellectual attainments, 

The Professors then successively announced 
the names of the students in their respective 
classes who had entitled themselves to the 
— at the examination; they were as 
ollows :— 

Theology—Messrs. Spinks, Pocock, Dasent, 
Barry, Giraud, Ford, junior, and Fincham. 

Classical Literature — Messrs. Mathison, 
Ridout, Rhenius, and Paull. 

Mathematics— Messrs. John Wilson, Frere, 
Fisher, and Ford. 

English Literature—Messrs. Anderdon and 
Fincham. 

Natural Philosophy and Astronomy — 
Messrs. Pocock and Wilson. 

Hebrew and Rabbinical Literature — 
Messrs. Giraud and Jones. 

French Literature — Messrs. Innes, J. 
Wilson, and Dennett. 

German Literature—Messrs. Collings and 
James Wilson. 

In the Theological Class, the names of 
Messrs, Anderdon and Mathison were men- 
tioned with much credit. 

The Chairman, in delivering the prizes for 
Classical Literature, took the opportunity of 
conveying to Professor Anstice the thanks of 
the Council, and their regret at his approach- 
ing departure. 

In the course of the meeting, the Chairman 
announced, incidentally, that a separate Pro- 
fessorship of English Literature and History 
was now established—the duties of that chair 
having been hitherto discharged by Protessors 
Anstice and Hall. It was also stated that the 
Council had that day elected R. Preston, Esq., 
King’s Counsel, Professor of Law to the 
College. 

— 


DUBLIN. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 1835. 


Trinity Term Examinations, 
N.B. The names of the successful candidates in 
each rank are arranged, not in order of merit, 


but in the order of standing on the College 
books. 


SENIOR SOPHISTERS. 

Honours 1n Science. — First Rank 
Keith, J.; Davis, T. O.—Second Rank : 
Trevor, E. 

Honours 1s Crassics. — First Rank 
Walrond, T. A.; Trevor, E.— Second Rank » 
Babington, W. ; Leslie, W. 


JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. 

Honouks in Science.—First Rank : Mr. 
Shaw, G. A. ; Lee, W.; Lynn, J. M.; 
Hussey, M. S.; Flynn, J. H.—Second Rank 
Trayer, J. J. ; Morgan, L. ; Lynch, M. 
Keogh, W. ; Higgins, L. ; Carleton, J. ; 
Joly, J. ; Johns, B. 

Honours in Crassics.— First Rank: Mr. 
Welsh, R.; Mr. Synnott, M.; Stanley, T. 
W.; Woodward, T. ; Wrightson, T. A- : 
Kelland, W. — Second Rank : Mr. Johnston, 
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Robert St. George; Shone, J. A.; Lyl , A.; 
Voules, F.; King, R. 
SENIOR FRESHMEN. 

Honours 1x Science. — First Rank : 
Connor, H.; Sanders, T.; Roberts, M.; 
Roberts, W.; Meredith, E. ; Jellett, J. H.— 
Second Rank; Warren, R. R.; Ovens, E. ; 
Flanagan, S. ; Law, H.; Lawson, J. A. ; 
Lefanu, W. 

Honovxs 1n Crassics.— First Rank: Mr. 
Torrens, T.; Wrightson, R.; Roberts, W. ; 
Murphy, P.; Ring, C. P. —Second Rank: 
Mr. Wise, J. ; Humphreys, W. ; Roberts, M. ; 
Perrin, J.; Meredith, E.; Jellett, J.; Stew- 
art, H.; Wallen, G. ; Thornhill, W. J. ; 
O'Connor, W. 


JUNIOR FRESHMEN. 

Honours 1n Scrence.—First Rank: Mr. 
Blood, W. ; Kirkpatrick, G. ; Lendrick, J. ; 
M‘Cann, M.; Galbraith, J.—Second Rank : 
Clarke, F. J.; Dobbs, C.; Bagot, C.; Fein- 
aigle, C.; Salmon, G.; Rutthertfoord, A. ; 
Rutherfoord, H; M‘Gillicuddy, F.; sulli- 
van, J. 

Honours 1n Criassics. — First Rank : 
Flanagan, J.; Wrixon, N. R.; Laughlin, J. 
W.; Longfield, G.; Law, H.; Dobbin, T. ; 
Tracy, T.—Second Rank: Mr. Maude, C. ; 
Mr. Cairns, H. M‘Calment; O'Neill, J. ; 
Salmon, G. ; Black, W. F. ; Peebles R.B. ; 
Longfield, R.; M‘Dermott, M. ; Reynolds, 
P,; Murphy, J. 

Henry Wray, Senior Lecturer. 





In consequence of the recent arrangements by 
which the course appointed by the University 
for students in divinity has been extended to 
two years, the following circular has been 
drawn up, and is intended to be sent to all the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the united church 
of England and Ireland. It is signed by the 
Registrar of the University. 


“* Trinity College, Dublin, 1835. 

“My Lorp,—Iam directed by the Provost 
and Senior Fellows to inform your lordship, 
that in consequence of an extension of the 
course, and certain alterations in the arrange- 
ments necessary for conducting it, they have 
been obliged to change the form of their certi- 
fieate for attendance upon divinity lectures. 
The new certificate (of which I annex a copy ) 
will be used from the Ist of July in the present 
year. It will be signed by the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity and by Archbishop King’s 
Divinity Lecturer, for themselves and their 
assistants; and I have only to add for your 
lordship’s information, that divinity students 


attend the public lectures of the Lecturer for 
the first of the two years referred to in the cer- 
tificate, and of the Professor in the second ; 
and that, during the same period, they are also 
required to attend the concurrent courses of 
the Assistant Lecturers, who lecture and ex- 
amine in subjects conneeted with those handled 
in the public courses; and that the following 
certificate will be given only to those who, for 
the entire time, have attended the prescribed 
course with diligence. 
** T have Hoy meen to be, 
** My Lord, 
“ Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 
“ Rosert Puirrs, Registrar.” 
Copy of Certificate. 

‘¢ Testamur A. B. Baccalaureum (seu Ma- 
gistrum ) in Artibus per biennium sedulo inter- 
fuisse prelectionibus i Examinationibus in 
Sacra Theologia per leges Academie requi- 
Sitis, 

** Canon. R. ELrinoton, 

** Professor Reg. Sac. Theol. 
** Jac, Tuos. O’Baren, 

** Pralector in Sac, Theol.” 


The Courses alluded to in the foregoing 
wetter are arranged as follows :— During the 
first year, students attend the prelections of 
Archbishop King’s Divinity Lecturer, which 
are devoted to the Evidences of Religion gene- 
rally, and, during the last term of the year, to 
the Socinian Controversy ; concurrently with 
this, they are examined, on two days every 
week during term, by the Assistant Lecturers, 
in the Greek Testament—a portion a 
signed by each lecturer to his class, in which 
they are required to prepare themselves cri- 
tically and minutely. During the second year, 


students must attend the Regius Professor of 


Divinity, whose pralections are devoted to Bib- 
lical criticism, the Articles and Liturgy of the 
Church, and the Controversy with the church 
of Rome ; and, during the same — they 
are examined twice every week by the assistants 
to the Professor, in Ecclesiastical History, and 
in Bishop Burnet’s Exposition of the Thirty. 
nine Articles, a portion being on each day as- 
signed to them, in which they are required to 
prepare themselves, These regulations have 
already been in operation for two academic 
years, and have already increased considerably 
the efficiency of the Divinity school. 


Petitions against the proposed Church Tem- 
— Bill have been forwarded tothe King, 

ords, and Commons, signed by a large ma- 
jority of Fellows and Scholars of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 





BIRTHS. 
Of Sons — The lady of the Rev. T. C. 
Boone, Kensworth V., Herts; of Rev. T. J. 
Stewart, Beverley; of Rev. R. Cargill, Not- 


tingham-place, Marylebone; of Rev. W. 
Streatfield, East Ham V., Essex ; of Rev. C. 
Lyne, Roche R., Cornwall; of Rev. W. J. 
Bussell, Chard; of Rev. J. Hewett, Head 
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‘Master of the Abingdon Free Grammar School ; 
of Rev. H. Bennett, South Cadbury R.; of 
Rev. J. Brown, Mill Hill; of Rev. E. P. 
Blunt, Hampreston, Dorset; of Rev. S. A. 
Holland, Oving V., Sussex; of Rev. J. Ma- 
— Hope, near Heighington. 

\f Daughters—The lady of the Rev. T. 
Dry, Walthamstow ; of Rev. W. W. Park, 
Merton Grove; of Rev. W. Wilton, Moat 
Hall, Soham; of Rev. C. Covey, Alderton R., 
Gloucestershire ; of Rev. W. T. Elton, White- 
stanton, near Chard; of Rev. C, F. Watkins, 
Brixworth V., Northam ; of Rev. C. 
Clarke, Hulver Hill, near Beccles. 


MARRIAGES. 


The Rev. W. K. Clay, c. of Blunham, Bed- 
fordshire, to Mary Anne, second d. of Rear 
Admiral M‘Kinley ; Rev. R. Pritchard to 
Frances Fisher, third d. of the late W. Hodges, 
Esq. ; Rey. G. Archdall, D.D., Master of 
Emmanuel Coll., Camb. , to Jemima Elizabeth, 
eldest d. of the Rev. W. Kinleside, r. of Ang- 
mering, Sussex ; Rev. C. Stannard, late Fellow 
of St. John’s Coll., Camb., to Miss Maria 
Bedford, of Bank-street, Norwich; Rev. W. 
Borlase, M.A., Fell. of Queen's Coll., Oxf. , to 
G ina, second d. of Commander J. Mar- 
rett, RN.., of Bath; Rev. J. P. Lightfoot, 
M.A., r. of Wootton, Northamptonshire, to 
Elizabeth Anne, second d. of Lieut.-Col. Le 
Blane, of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea ; Rev. R. 
L. Burton, v. of the Abbey, Shropshire, to 
Mary Ann Elizabeth, eldest d. of the Rev. C. 
P. Coffin, of East Downe, Devon, and relict 
of the Rev. O. H. Williams, of Clovelly, in 
the same county; Rev. J. Besley, v. of Long 
Benton, Northumberland, to Frances, widow of 
R. Bint, Esq., of Mount Stone, Devon; Rev. 
H. 8. Sayce, v. of Caldecot, Monmouthshire, 
to Mary Ann, d. of the late R. Cartwright, 
Esq., of Shirehampton ; Rev. L. Tomlinson, of 
Brown-street, Salisbury, to Maria, eldest d. of 
T. D. Windsor, Esq., of the Close, Salisbury ; 
Rev. C. Alcock, M.A,., r. of Witchingham, 
Norfolk, to Mary, youngest d. of J. Butler, Esq., 
of Empshot-terrace ; Rev. W. Heberden, v. of 
Broadhembury, Devon, to Susanna, d. of the 
late J. Buller, Esq., of Downes ; Rev. G. F. 
Broadbent, B.A., of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, to 


MARRIAGES, 


Barbara, d. of the Rev. E. S. Davenport, of Da- 
venport House, Shropshire ; Rev. S. B. Plum- 
mer, of Castle Cary, Somerset, to Mary Anne 
Hurle, second d. of the late J. Cooke, Ea of 
Brislington ; Rev. C. B. Bowles, M.A., of Pin- 
bright, in Surrey, to Sophia, second d. of the 
Rev. J. Deades, r. of Willingale, Essex ; Rev. 
J. Hopkinson, M.A., r. of Alwelon, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest d. of the late R. Miles, Esq., of 
Kensington; Rev. B. S. Broughton, r. of 
ee pany Worcestershire, to Margaret 

izabeth, younges d. of W. Beggs » Esq., 
M.D. ; Rev. H. Clutterbuck, v. of Pore 
Beds, to Louisa Butler, niece of Col. Crighton, 
of Gower-street, London ; Rev. H. B. Martin, 
of Richmond, Surrey, to Louisa, fourth d. of 
the late Mr. J. Buckler, of Warminster ; Rev. 
W. F. Hope to Miss Meredith, of Berring- 
ton-court; Rev. C. Penny, c. of Sutton 
Courtney, Berks, to Miss Eliza Alpass, of 
Dursley, Gloucestershire ; Rev. J. D’Ar 
Preston, eldest son of Rear-Admiral Preston, 
of Askham, in the co. of York, to Hannah 
Elizabeth, eldest d. of the late Sir J. St. Leger 
Gillman, bt., of Curraheen, in the co. of Cork ; 
Rev. W. T. Hobson, of Corpus Christi Coll., 
Camb., and of Rochdale, to le Maria, d. 
of W. Vavasour, Esq., of Crossfield; Rev, A. 
White to Sarah Cordelia Crow, relict of W. 
Crow, Esq., of Broomscroft, Wateringbury, 
Kent ; Rev. T. Allbutt, B.A. v. of Dewsbury, 
to Marianne, d. of Mr. Wooler, of Rouse Mill 
near Dewsbury; Rev. R. Horsfall, of Nor- 
manby, near Malton, to Jane Elizabeth, young- 
est d. of the late Rev. T. Hamilton, of Guise- 
ley ; Rev. R. W. Knight, of Devizes, to Leti- 
tia, third d. of Mr. . Sawyer ; Rev, H. E. 
F ver, of Cattistock, Dorsetshire, to Mary 
Ellen, youngest d. of H. G. Stephens, Esq. ; 
Rev. H. Bell, of Matlock, to Charlotte, young- 
est d. of the late F. Fox, Esq., M.D. ; Rev. J. 
Danbuz, r. of Creed, to Mary Uzella, eldest d. 
of W. Forster, Esq., of Lanwithan, Cornwall; 
Rev. H. Reeks, to Mariana Adriana, d. of the 
late J. Smee, Esq., of the Hon. East India 
Company's Civil Service at Bombay; Rev. W. 
H. Whitworth, Head Master of Kensington 
Proprietary School, to Henrietta Masterman, 
sixth d. of the late R. Welland, Esq. , of Lymp- 
stone, Devon. 





OBITUARY. 


So oaed 


On Friday, July 17th, the remains of the Lord 
Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns were interred in 
the vaults = the chapel of Trinity College, 
Dublin. This deeply lamented prelate expired 
on Sunday, July 12th, at Liverpool, on his way 
to London, whither he was hastening in obe- 
tlienbe to the summons of his Grace the Lord 
Primate of Ireland, to concert measures with 
the other bishops te oppose the destructive bill 
introduced by his Majesty's ministers for alien- 
ating the property of the church in Ireland. 





The remains were received at the gate of the 
College by the Provost and Fellows in proce* 
sion, and carried in solemn silence round the 
uadrangles, followed by the mourners and 
riends of the deceased. Upon their arrival at 
the gate of the chapel, the funeral office of the 
church was begun by the Rev. J. H. Todd, 
A.M.., one of the Junior Fellows ; the body was 
laid down in the choir at the foot of the pulpit, 
and the appointed Psalms were sung to @ 80* 
lema chant, together with Handel's cclebrated 
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anthem composed for the funeral of Queen 
Caroline, in 1737. A Latin oration was pro- 
nounced from the pulpit by the Rev. R. Mac 
Donnell, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, and 
Professor of Oratory, in which the loss sus- 
tained by the University and the church, in the 
death of the right reverend prelate, was alluded 
to in language which drew tears from many of 
those who heard it. 

Bishop Elrington was elected a Scholar of 
Trinity College in 1778, and obtained a Fellow- 
ship in 1781, being then not quite 20 years of 
age. He was elected a Senior Fellow and Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in 1795, and Professor of 


Natural Philosophy in 1799. He resigned hie 
fellowship and SeGlemianls in 1802, and re- 
tired on the living of Ardtrea, in the diocese of 
Armagh. In 1811 he returned toan academic 
life in the high office of Provost of his College ; 
and, in 1820, was consecrated Bishop of Lime- 
rick, Ardfert, and Kilfenora, over which sees 
he presided for nearly two years, and Was 
translated to Leighlin and Ferns in 1822. °'’ 
Of his numerous writings in defence of reli- 
gion and the orders of the church of 
there is not space to speak. Surely a 
edition of them will now be given to the public. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The ‘‘ Events” are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are so 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked ‘‘ From a Correspondent,” 


BEDFORDSHIRE, 

On Thursday, June the 18th, the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lincoln held a 
confirmation in the parish church of Big- 
gleswade, when between five and six hun- 
dred young people were admitted to that 
sacred rite. After the service, the Bishop, 
accompanied by Archdeacon Bonney and 
the clergy in attendance, proceeded to the 
house of Wm. Hogg, Esq., (the minis- 
ter's churchwarden,) where they partook 
of an elegant collation.—Cambridge Chro- 
nicle, 

On Friday, June 19th, the Bishop of 
Lincoln held a confirmation in the parish 
churches of St. Paul and St. Mary’s, Bed- 
ford, in which he was assisted by the ve- 
nerable archdeacon,— Ibid. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

On Thursday evening, the 9th of July, a 
handsome silver salver was presented to 
the Rev. George Fisk, B.C,L.O., Cor- 
pus Christi College, by the parishioners of 
St. Botolph’s, in this town, and others of 
his congregation, on his retirement from 
his duties as curate and evening lecturer of 
that parish.—Cambridge Chronicle. 

We are sorry to learn that the expendi- 
ture of the Old Charity Schools in this 
town, 1s greater than the income, owing to 
the death or migration of subscribers. 
fhe governors earnestly hope for new 
subscriptions from the liberality of the 
public, to enable them to provide for the 
education of 600 children.—Ibid, 

At a public meeting held on Friday, 
June 6th, at St. Margaret’s Church, to 
audit the accounts and lay a new rate, the 
whole of the business passed off most 
harmoniously, which speaks very highly 


for the prepossessions of the people in 
Lynn, in favour of the established church, 
The Mayor presided on the occasion, and 
a vote of thanks was given to Messrs. 
Bonner and Towell, the churchwardens, 
for their attention tothe duties of office, — 
Ibid. 
CHESHIRE. 

Curster New Sunpay Scuoor.—It is 
intended to erect a Sunday School on the 
piece of land adjoining the church of St, 
Bridget. The necessary funds will be 
raised by private subscription, and the 
Rev. Mr, Gibson, rector of St. Bridget’s, 
has most handsomely set the example by 
a donation of 50/.—Chester Chronicle, 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE StoOCcKPORT 
Sunpay Scnoot.—The ceremony of lay- 
ing the foundation stone of an additional 
wing to this institution took place on 
July 13th, by J. A. Bury, Esq. The ad- 
ditional structure is intended to afford ac- 
commodation for 2000 scholars, and the 
estimated cost about 250U1,, of which the 
teachers in the school have pledged them- 
selves to raise 500/.,— Manchester Adver- 
tizer. 

CORNWALL, 


Openinc or tHe Hetrrston Gram- 
man Scnoor.—The annual festivites of 
‘*Flora Day,” peculiar to the town of 
Helleston, were celebrated as from time 
immemorial, and by a greater public assem- 
blage than usual. Agreeably to ancient 
custom, the ladies and gentlemen com» 
menced dancing through the streets about 
two o'clock, followed by a dense crowd of 
spectators. On the same day’ the New 
Grammar School was operied” hy” the 
Rev. D. Coleridge, with "the “Mayor 
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and Aldermen of the borough, and a nu- 
merous company of visitors. — Dorset 
Chronicle, 
DEVONSHIRE. 
The Rev. Henry Strangways, Rector of 
the nanswnareing, perisk of Reeve, in con- 
ec 


sequence of a tion for Poor Rates, 


aonmens to annual custom, being about 
e, and fully aware of the difficulties 
the rate payers have to contend with,in con- 
ence of the t depression in agri- 
tural produce, has handsomely presented 
the overseer with a cheque for 25/., in 


order that such collection may not be made 
for the present.— Exeter Western Luminary. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

The Rev. Bernard Gilpin, (of Christ's 
College, Cambridge), has recently vacated 
the Rectory of St. Andrew’s, Hertford, in 
consequence of some conscientious scruples 
as to certain passages in the Communion 
Service of the Church of England. The 
Living is in the gift of the Chancellor of 
Lancaster,—John Bull. 

Some public-spirited individuals of the 
parish of St. Stephen, Bristol, are about to 

rocure the erection of a gallery and organ 
in their Church. They have already ob- 
tained subscriptions in aid of the under- 
taking to the amount of nearly 500/, A 
similar undertaking is also in progress at 
Trinity Church, St. Philips, in that city. 
— Dorset Chronicle. 

A plan has been set on foot for the pur- 
pose of increasing the quantity of Church 
accommodation in the parish of Stroud, 
Gloucestershire. The parish, which is 
centrally situated in a district having a 
population of 40,000, comprises the hamlets 
of Whitesbil!, Pakenhill, Bowbridge, Xc., 
and contains only one Church !—Gloucester 
Chronicle, 


HAMPSHIRE. 


We notice with pleasure the improve- 
ments in the small parish of Estrop, near 
Basingstoke, (of which the Rev. William 
Workman is Rector,) by the enlargement 
of the church and cemetery; for which 
se a donation of land has been 
made by William Appletree, Esq. The 
i vements are creditable to the parties, 
and have been effected by subscription, 
to. which Lord and Lady Bolton have con- 
tributed with a munificence and kindly 
feeling worthy of their rank and character. 
—Haumpshire Chronicle. 

On Sunday, June 28th, the Rev. A. 
Crowdy, M.A. of Brasennose College, 
Curate of Longstock, near Stockbridge, 
took bis leave of his parishioners. On the 
Tuesday following, a deputation from the 
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parishioners and congregation waited upon 
the Rev. Gentleman, to express their regre: 
at his removal from them, and to present 
him witb a silver tea-service, as a mark of 
their high esteem and attachment.—Oaford 
Paper. 

The Church at Ringwood has double 
doors; one set having, as usual, solid 
panels, and the other panels of open 
work ; the latter only are closed in fine 
weather, so that a current of air passes 
through the church, which,is thus kept 
always thoroughly ventilated ; a practice 
which seems to deserve general adoption. 
—Gardiner’s Magazine. 

HEREFORD, 

On the 9th of July the Bishop held 
an adjourned visitation of his Cathe- 
dral Church, the Collegeof Vicars Choral, 
annexed, and its dependant Hospitals, 
which was fully attended by the Dean, 
Canons Residentiary, Precentor, Trea- 
surer, Chancellor of the Choir, Prebenda- 
ries, Chancellor of the Diocese, Arch- 
deacon, Vicars Choral and others, Among 
many salutary injunctions then promulged, 
tending to restore and support the vene. 
rable and beneficial customs of the esta- 
blishment, we may advert to the revival 
of the full choral performance of the 
Morning Prayer of the Cathedral on Sun- 
days and Holy days, and especially the re- 
establishment of the early Morning Service, 
a provision which evidences the well 
directed piety, and considerate charity of 
our ancestors.—( From a Correspondent. ) 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

St. ALsans Anpey.—The funds for the 
repair of this venerable structure are so 
reduced, that unless the object is strongly 
supported, it is feared that divine service 
cannot be were ety | continued there. 
The Churchwardens have given notice 
that they are compelled to continue the 
service at present in the Lady Chapel.— 
Morning Herald. 


HUNTINGDONS HIRE, 

A numerous meeting of the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry was held at the Town - 
Hall, Huntingdon, on Wednesday, July 
15th, to prepare an address to the House 
of Commons on the subject of the Eccle- 
siastical Revenues of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland. The Rev. Dr. Hol- 
lingworth, Archdeacon of the Diocese, 
was in the chair.— Northampton Herald. 

The twenty-fourth anniversary meeting 
of the Huntingdonshire Auxiliary Bible 
Society was held in the Assembly Room, 
at the Town Hall, on Wednesday @2od,— 
we think the meeting was larger than for 
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the last year or two. The chair was 
taken by Francis Pym, Fsq., who opened 
the business of the day in a suitable 
address. The Rev. H. J. Sperling, one 
of the secretaries then read the report, 
which took a review of the labours of the 
Bible Society during the past vear, and 
although upon the whole the funds had 
not received any accession over those of 
former years, vet in the St. lves, Somers- 
ham and Earith districts they had increas- 
ed, whilst it was gratifying to know that 
the circulation of the Holy Scriptures 
within the county had also been upon the 
advance, 202 Bibles, and 384 ‘Testaments, 
having been issued from the depository, 
being an increase of 141 over the issue of 
the preceding year. The Rev. A. Bran- 
drum, the Rev. Mr. Pullen, Mr. Scobell, 
Rev, C. Gray, Rev. R. Tillard, Rev. F. 
Upjobn, Rev, J. K. Holland, Rev. W. 
Wright, and other gentlemen, addressed 
the meeting in able speeches, and at its 
conclusion between 11/. and 12/. were 
collected at the door, in aid of the funds of 
the society.—Cambridge Chronicle. 
LANCASHIRE, 

Mancurster Cuyren Rare. — On 
Wednesday, 8th July, a meeting was held 
at Manchester to lay a church-rate for the 
ensuing year. About 3,000 persons were 
present. A rate of a penny in the pound 
having been proposed, Mr. George Had- 
field, late candidate for Bradford, proposed 
as an amendment that an adjournment of 
the question should take place for six 
months, and it was carried by a large 
majority. —Leeds Intelligence. 

The Rev. Mr. Nolan, lately a Roman 
catholic priest, has answered Father 
M‘Guire’s challenge, relative to the Roman 
catholic doctrines, and offers to meet him 
at Manchester, or elsewhere, for the pur- 
pose of proving that the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation is ‘* absurd, inconsistent, 
and unscriptural.” The letter is signed 
“ your well wishing apostate, D. J. No- 
lan.”"—Cambridge Chronicle. 

The Bishop of Chester confirmed up- 
wards of 2,000 young persons, of both 
sexes, last week, at Manchester : and on 
Sunday he preached a sermon in the col- 
legiate church on behalf of the Diocesan 
Church Building Society. The collection 
amounted to 85l. 

The monitors belonging to the Disley 
Church Sunday School have presented to 
the Rev. W. Greswell, their minister, a 
portable silver communion service, on 
which was engraved the following inscrip- 
Uon :—“ Presented to the Rev. W. Gres- 
well, M.A. by the monitors of the Disley 
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Church Sunday School, to assist his in- 
defatigable exertions in visiting the sick : 
June 15th, 1835."— Manchester Courier. 

Annvuat Metrtino or tHe Society ror 
Promotinc Curistian Kyowreper.— 
The members of the Preston District Com - 
mittee of this most excellent society held 
their annual meeting at the Town-hall, on 
which occasion we regret to say that the 
attendance of the members and friends 
of the society was a very limited one. 
And this indication of apathy and indif- 
ference is the more to be wondered at 
when the satisfactory state of the society, 
as described in the valuable report, is 
made known. Whether this cause for 
disappointment is to be attributed to a 
misapprehension among the members of 
the nature of the proceedings which are 
to engage attention at the annual meeting, 
or whatever else may operate as the reason, 
it is greatly to be lamented that the public 
encouragement and open support of the 
society should be on so niggardly a scale. 
— Preston Pilot. 

HaperGuam-Eaves Caurcn, NEAR 
Burnixvy.—On Wednesday, June 24th, 
the inhabitants of Burnley and its neigh- 
bourhood were gratified by the perform- 
ance of the interesting ceremony of lay- 
ing the first stone ofthe new church of the 
Holy Trinity, within Habergham-Eaves. 
Notwithstanding the unfavourable state of 
the weather, there was a numerous assem. 
blage of the several lodges and societies, 
at whose request the celebration was fixed 
on the day of their general anniversary ; 
and to these were added the children of 
the National and Sunday Schools—1,700 
in number, the clergy, and principal inha. 
bitants of the neighbourhood. The day 
commenced with divine service in Burn- 
ley church, and a sermon by the Rev. 
S. J. Allen, M.A. The procession was 
then formed, and passed through the prin- 
cipal streets to the site of the intended 
edifice. After prayers, the Rev. R. M. 
Master laid the first stone with the usual 
ceremonies, The following is the inscrip- 
tion on the plate covering the stone:— 
‘* This foundation stone of the church of 
the Holy Trinity, was laid on Wednesday, 
the oath day of June, A.D. 1835, in the 
fifth year of the reign of our Sovereign 
Lord King William the Fourth, by the Rev. 
Robert Mosley Master, A.M, Incumbent 
of Burnley. The expense of the building, 
amounting to 2,750/., was defrayed by 
private subscription, aided by grants from 
his Majesty’s commissioners, and from the 
Incorporated Society for Building New 
Churches. The site for the fabric was 
given by Robert Townley Parker, Fsy., 
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Patromof the Chapelry,of Burnley. John the Bishop of London, assisted by several 
Breanand, Robert Lupton, Churchwardens of his | ip’s chaplains. All the gentry 
of Buraley,;, Thomas Margerison, James and clergy of the neighbourhood attended 
Roberts, \Churchwardens. of Habergham- to witness the ceremony.—Standard. 
Eaves. Lewis Vulliamy, Architect. Ro- Rervusac or a Rare at Eatinc.On 
bert ‘Smith, James Birtwisle, Luke Har. Thursday, June 18th, a meeting of the 
greaves, James Eastham, and Brown rate-payers of Ealing was held at the 
Fleteher, Contractors.” After laying the Cross-house, the Rev. Mr. Smith in the 
stone, Mr, Master offered up a prayer. A chair, to make a rate for the support of the 
hymn-was then sung, at the conclusion of chureh for the ensuing year. Church. 
which, Mr. Master addressed the nume- warden Weatberley proposed a rate of 4d, 
rous assembly, with reference to the in- in the pound. Mr, Paine moved an 
teresting dceasion, The procession re- amendment, “that the granting of a rate 
turned to Burnley in the order in which be adjourned sine die.” The amendment 
it had set out,andthe childrenand teachers was carried by a considerable majority, 
were regaled with buns and coffee in the when Mr. Churchwarden Jones declared 
National School-room ; the members of the that, as they had a third time refused the 
Societies retiring to their several Lodges. rate, he would cut off the gas at the Brent. 
We understand that a holiday was given ford chapel, and discharge the pew-open- 
at all the factories on the occasion—I bid. ers, organists, &c., both there and at 
The first stone of a new church in the Ealing church. The meeting then broke 
adjoining chapelry of Clone was laid on up.—Globe. 
the evening preceding, and we understand Pustic Caaritres.—The following is 
that a similar edifice is likely to be erected the list of the Select Committee of the 
in the township of Oswaldtwisle, also in House ofCommons, appointed “ to examine 
tbe parish of Whalley.—Jbid. and consider the evidence in the several 
, reports presented to the House of Com- 
LINCOLNSHIRE, mons from the commissioners appointed 
Gatnsponovcn.—The anti-church party to inquire concerning charities in England 
have done their utmost to oppose the pass- and Wales, and also the measures that 
ing of the church rate, but they bave met may he most effectually adopted to com. 
with a signal failure. At the close of the _ plete at an early period the inquiry relative 
poll, the numbers were, for the rate 172, to uninvestigated charities, and report the 
against it 55,—Northampton Herald, opinion by aye the charity wo 
5 may be most efficiently, promptly, an 
MEDOLESES . economically sAaiedanarel Mr. D. W. 
Sr.Pancras.—It has been resolved,with Harvey, Sir Robert Peel, Lord John 
the approbation of the Bishop of London, Russell, Sir John Wrottesley, Mr. Attor+ 
to erect a new church, the whole expenses nev-General, Mr. Aglionby, Mr. Black- 
and maintenance of which are to be de- burne, Mr. Baines, Mr. Brotherton, Lord 
frayed by voluntary subscription, and at Granville Somerset, Mr. Law, Mr. Goul- 
no cost whatever to the parish. A memo- burn, Lord Viscount Sandon, Mr. Ridley 
rial having been addressed to the Lords Colborne, Mr. Divett, Mr. Hume, Mr. 
of the Treasury for a grant of crown land, Law Hodges, Lord Russell, Sir Wm. 
their lordships have signified his Majesty’s Follett, Mr. Sergeant ‘alfourd, Mr. 
gracious consent to the appropriation of a Charles Lushington, Mr, Mark Phillips, 
vacant spot in Clarence-street for that Mr. Wilks, Mr. Warburton, Sir Robert 
purpose. The sum required will be from Inglis, Lord Francis Egerton, and Mr. 
8,0001, to 10,0001., of which $,0001. and Patrick Stewart. 
upwards have already been subscribed.— 
Observer. 


Cnurcuwarpens.—By the Act of 5th 


A church-rate was contested, on Thurs< 
day, July 2nd, in the parish of St. Dun- 
stan-in-the-West, Fleet-street. The rate 
Wm. IV. c. 8, the oath hitherto admi- required by the cbhurchwarden was Is. in 
nistered to churchwardens at visitations the pound, to which an amendment was 
is abolished, and, in lieu thereof, they moved that 6d. only be granted. A poll 
will in future simply ‘‘ declare that they was taken, and at its close the numbers 
will faithfully and diligently execute their were— 
offices,” but this declaration is invested For the rate of Is. é - 78 
with all the solemnity of an oath, and a For the rate oféd. -, - 18 
breach thereof subjects the parties to the Majority - - ,-—60 
usual penalties for perjury.—Ibid. — Morning Herald. 

Jesus Chapel, Forty Hill, Enfield, was The parishioners of St. Bride, Fleet- 
consecrated on Thursday, July 16th, by street, have presented to their late esteém- 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH, 


ed Gurate, the Rev. W. B. James, M. A., 
a bandsome silver ‘tea service, bearing a 
suitahle inscription, in testimony of their 
high regard for the zealous discharge of 
his ministerial duties. — bid. 

‘The: church of St. Mary, at Hornsey, 
was resopened on Sunday, the 19th of July. 
The old tower, a fine specimen of Gothic 
avehitecture, has been preserved. The 
body of the edifice consists of a nave and 
wings, and is a cathedral in miniature. 
At the western extremity a very fine toned 
organ is placed ; the cost of this instru. 
ment was 370l., of which 80/, remained 
unpaid, and it was to discharge this 
balance that two sermons were preached, 
the one in the morning by the Rev. FE, 
Schobell ; the one in the afternoon by the 
Rev. C. W. Le Bas. The collections 
made on these occasions were very liberal. 
— Times. 

A new Chapel of Ease to St. Mary’s 
Church, Islington, situate in River-lane, 
Lower-road, to be called St. Peter’s chapel 
(which is capable of affording accommoda- 
tion to upwards of 1,000 persons), was on 
Wednesday, July 15th, consecrated by the 
Bishop of London. 

A second Protestant meeting was held 
at Exeter Hall on Saturday July 18th, 
Lord Kenyon in the chair; and Mr. 
O'Sullivan, Mr. Robert Daly, and Mr. 
M‘Ghee attended from Ireland. These 
gentlemen addressed the meeting ; at the 
close of which, a resolution, proposed by 
Mr. Sullivan, that Dens’s Theology was 
the Roman Catholic standard of faith, was 
carried, 


NORFOLK. 


The Rey. T. Hankinson, Curate of St. 
Nicholas, Lynn, Norfolk, having been 
appointed minister of Zion Chapel, Cam- 
berwell, he preached his farewell sermon 
on Sunday, June 28th, at St. Margaret's 
church, to an overflowing congregation. 
The friends and admirers of the Rev. 
Gentleman, in testimony of his valuable 
services as their pastor, during his five 
years’ residence, have subscribed the sum 
of ninety guineas, with which they have 
purchased a handsome silver urn, to be 
resented to him on quitting the town. 
he subscriptions did not exceed one 
pound each—but the greater part was 
raised by smaller contributions.—Ozford 
Paper, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


Cuurcn Rate.—Sr. Seruncure’s Pa- 
nisu. — Thursday, July 28rd, a vestry 
meeting was,held fer the purpose of PASss - 
ing the churchwarden’s accounts, and_to 
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grant a rate for the necessary @xpenses. of 
the current year, The whole of the sae: 
counts were allowed without oppositien. 
Mr. Brand, a dissenting minister, madedn 
observation at this meeting that deserveste | 
be recorded—he said, “ he: felt ‘that the 
established church had héen a great bless. 
ing tothe empire, and that without itinfi. 
delity and popery would soon overspread 
the land.” The feeling of the meeting 
was against granting a rate, it wae theres 
fore proposed that a voluntary subscrip~ 
tion be entered into instead.-—Northamp- 
ton Herald, 
SHROPSHIRE. 

The first stone of a chapel-of-ease was 
laid at Oswestry, on Thursday, Jaly 16th, 
by the Rev. T. Salwey, B.D., Vicar, in 
the presence of a vast concourse of spec- 
tators. —Chester Chronicle. 

Suropsnirne Auxitiary Bree So- 
cieTY.—The 24th anniversary meeting 
of this society was held in the great room 
of the Lion Inn, Shrewsbury, on Friday, 
the 10th of July—the Lord Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry in the chair, 
Archdeacons Corbett and Bather, Edward 
Cludde, Esq., Panton Corbett, Esq., Joha 
Bather, Esq., Revs. R. N. Pemberton, 
F. K. Leighton, H. Sandford, and Mr, 
Kent addressed the meeting and moved 
the various resolutions.—Salopian Journal. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


The beautiful newly-built chapel at 
Coombe Down, Bath, was consecrated by 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, on Mon- 
day, 6th July.—Bath Chronicle. 

Bristot.—We understand the inbabi- 
tants of Holy Trinity district parish, in 
the out-parish of St. Philip and Jacob, 
have entered into subscriptions to present 
their respected vicar, the Rev. Samuel 
Emra Day, with a piece of plate, as a 
grateful acknowledgment of their high 
regard for the faithful discharge of his 
ministerial duties during the space of six- 
teen years,— Bath Chronicle. 

The Nineteenth Anniversary of the 
Bath and Wells Association of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge was 
holden at Wells, on Tuesday, June 30tb. 
In the morning, the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion, and alarge number of the clergy and 
laity of Wells, &c., attended the cat yedral, 
where the sermon was preached by th 
Rev. Spencer Madan, Canon Residentiary 
of Lichfield. The collection at, the doors 
amounted to 181, 185, 6d, , wd 

Since the last anniversary, the several 
issues of each district, within the dioeese, 
for the year past, according to the district 
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returns which had been respectively 
made, were as follows, viz. :— 
Last Year. Present. 


Bath and Bedminster - - 36,615 35,901 
Brid ter. - . - 3,089 3,349 
Chathe Cary ots fel oy. Phe 5,242 
Crewkerne - - ~ = + 8,481 — 
Frome wh. - + 2,402 4,033 
Wichesters . - - . - 1,030 2,860 
Merston.- « - «« + 1,862 1,168 
Taunton and Dunster - 14,904 17,630 
Mele goer ja aed Glas. \ 2)857 5,245 








79,354 75,428 
Amount of children educated in the 
daily and Sunday schools within each dis- 
trict: — 


Last Year. Present. 


Bath and Bedminster - « 726s —_—— 
Bridgewater - . - - 2204 1935 
CastieCary -. . - - - . 32436 2429 
Crewkerne . « - - + 2505 2637 
Frome - - = =@= © « $608 3262 
lichester - - . ~. - - 2961 3072 


Merstop - - « - + «+ + 1378 1834 

Taunton and Dunster - . . -—— oie 

Wells, Axbridge, and Gea} 
tonbury - = « « 


The report concluded with making an 
appeal to the members of the association 
to exert all their energies to carry into 
effect the hallowed object which it has in 
view, 

The usual dinner took place at the Swan 
Inn, and between twenty and thirty of the 
clergy and laity were present. The Very 
Rev. the Dean presided, and Col, Dau- 
beney occupied the Vice President's chair. 
— Bath Chronicle. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 

At the first meeting of the ceneral com- 
mittee of the Lichfield and Coventry 
Diocesan Church Building Society, for the 
purpose of making grants towards pro- 
viding additional sittings, and the erection 
of new churches and chapels within the 
diocese, held at Lichfield on the Ist inst., 
grants to the amount of 2,279/. were made 
to various parishes, including one of 500I, 
to Tipton.— Birmingham Gazette. 

The Rev. Richard Freer, on Monday, 
July 6th, in the presence of about sixty or 
seventy of the most respectable ladies and 
gentlemen resident in the parish, was pre- 
sented with a service of plate. It bears 
the following inscription :—“ Presented 
by the members of the congregation of 
Handsworth church, and the inhabitants 
of the parish and its vicinity, to the Rev. 
Richard Lane Freer, M.A., son of the late 
rector, as a tribute of their respect, A.D. 
1335.".—On the other side of the cover 
was engraved the Rev. Gentleman's arms, 
crest, and motto. 

Sr. Paur’s Cauncn, Wotviernampron. 
— The consecration of this ‘‘ noble edifice,” 








































EVENTS OF THE MOSTH. 


as it was most appropriately ealled by the 
Lord Bishop of the diecese in his sermon 
on the occasion, took place on Tuesaday, 
7th July. 
SUFFOLK, m 

A handsome piece of plate has been 
presented by the parishioners of Dalling- 
ton, as a mark of respect, to their curate, 
the Rev. T. R. Munn, on his departure 
from that place.— Oxford Paper. 


SURREY. 

On Wednesday, 17th June, a numerous 
meeting of the congregation of Trinity 
Church, Newington, was held at the 
church for the purpose of placing a memo- 
rial, to perpetuate the worth of the Rev. 
Marcus Grigson Butcher, A.B., the late 
much lamented and respected minister of 
that church— Ralph Morton, Esq., the 
churchwarden, in the chair. It was re. 
solved, that all sums, however small, 
should be received; and a liberal sub- 
scription was entered into on the spot, 
The meeting had the gratification of hear- 
ing a letter read from the father of the 
deceased clergyman, Robert Butcher, Esq., 
offering the sum of 200/., with the intima- 
tion of his wish, “that a memorial should 
be raised, which would (free from any 
tincture of ostentation) simply keep alive 
the remembrance of his devoted love to- 
wards his church, and, in some degree, the 
exercise of that kindness and benevolence 
towards his poorer brethren, which it was 
the first object of his heart to promote.” 
The meeting very judiciously resolved to 
make this sum the foundation of a charity 
which should perpetuate the name of the 
Rev. Marcus Butcher, and which, through 
the blessings of the Almighty, might be 
the means of promoting the objects which 
when living were the dearest to his beart 
—the relief ofindigence and suffering, and 
the encouragement of piety and religion. 
On Sunday, 2ist of June, his funeral 
sermon was preached by the Rev. William 
Curling, one of the chaplains of St. Savioar’s, 
Southwark, from Revelations. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 

Among other judicious improvements 
in the town of Stratford-upon-Avon, is the 
beautifying the ancient chapel of the 
Guild of the Holy Trinity, preparatory to 
its being opened for public worship, The 
corporation have endowed it, and erected 
a new gallery, &c,, with a view to increase 
the church accommodation for the inba- 
bitants.— Worcester Journal, 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

On Friday, the 10th, Malvern Wells 

was the scene of very sincere ‘rejoicing, 


- 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH, 


omaecount-of the laying of the first stone of 
a new district chureli, to be built and en- 
dowed by the Rey. P. C. Boissier, chap- 
jain to the Bishop of Durham.— Worcester 
Herald. 


YORKSHIRE. 


On Thursday, 19th July, the new church 
at Cross Stone, near Todmorden, was 
opened, on which occasion the Rev. C. 
Musgrave, B.D., vicar of Halifax, preached 
an excellent sermon to a highly respect- 
able congregation. 

Liperatity or Dissenters. — On 
Thursday, 2nd July, a vestry meeting 
was held at Halifax, for the purpose of 
examining and passing the parish church- 
warden's accounts for the past year, and to 
lay a rate upon certain out-townships 
which are liable to contribute towards the 
repairs of the parish church, We are in- 
formed that not any of the out-townships 
concerned raised any objection to the pro- 
posed rate, (which was according to an 
estimate that had been previously sub- 
mitted,) for the very substantial reason 
that the out-townships concerned are re- 
ceiving annually from the parish church, 
by the letting of pews, &c., considerably 
more than what their proportions of the 
rate have been for some time past; yet, 
notwithstanding this, certain dissenters 
attended and opposed the rate, although it 
was well known that they would not be 
called upon to contribute a single shilling. 
The consequence was that certain neces- 
sary items were disallowed in the estimate. 
— Leeds Intelligencer. 

Rervsat or A Cuurcu Rare.—On the 
Srd of July a meeting of the parishioners 
of Bradford was held in the parish charch 
there, the vicar in the chair, for the purpose 
of laying achurch-rate, but, on the motion 
of Mr. M‘Kay, an independent dissenter, 
seconded by Mr. James Bilton, a quaker, 
the meeting was adjourned for twelve 
months,— Ibid. 

Tue Lare Rev. Joux Scorr.—A very 
handsome and chaste monument has been 
erected, by the congregation of St. Mary's 
church, Hull, to perpetuate the memory of 
their late revered and lamented pastor. 
The monument is in white marble, and 
built in the wall to the left of the organ. 
Inthe centre is a bold basso-relievo like- 
ness of the deceased.—l[hid. 

Protesvanr Meetine at Bevertey.— 
On Wednesday, the ist of July, a meet- 
ing, convened by a requisition from several 
of the inhabitants of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire and the town of Hull, “ re- 
garding with alarm the proposition made 
in Parliament to appropriate anv portion 
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of the revenue of the Irish church to other 
than ecclesiastical and protestant puré 
poses,” was beld in the Towa Hall, Bewer- 
ley, the object being “ to consider the'pro- 
priety of addressing his Majesty, and-of 
petitioning the legislature on the subject.” 
The place of meeting was filled-at the 
hour for which the meeting was ¢alléd. 
At one o’clock, on the motion of Sir Tatton 
Sykes, seconded by Robert Raikes, Esq., 
sen., Henry Preston, Esq., of Moreby, 
late bigh sheriff of the county, was called 
to the chair, and in a few words opened 
the business of the meeting. Several yery 
able speeches were then made by different 
gentlemen present, particularly by the 
Rev. Wm. Keary, who, with his acéds- 
tomed eloquence and energy, stood far- 
ward in defence of the protestant chur¢h, 
and depicted the evils which Ireland 
suffers from Roman catholic domination. 
The resolutions were all carried unani- 
mously.— Ibid. 

On Friday evening, July 10th, a depu. 
tation of the operatives of Bradford waited 
upon the Rey, G.S. Bull, at Byerly Par- 
sonage, and presented a very handsome 
silver inkstand, with taper stand, &e., 
bearing an inscription expressive “ of their 
sincere esteem and gratitude for his able, 
disinterested, and indefatigable exertions 
to ameliorate the condition of the factory 
children, in promoting such a legislative 
restriction of their hours of labouras would 
place within their reach the blessings of a 
moral and religious education.’’—Man- 
chester Advertiser. 


WALES. 


The opening of the new episcopal chapel 
at Bridgend, Glamorganshire, took place 
on Sunday, the 5th of July. The edifice, 
which cost 11,000/., has been erected by 
voluntary subscription, aided by a grant 
from the Society for the Building and 
Enlarging of Churches.— Bath Guzette, 


IRELAND, 


At a meeting of the clergy of Kilmore, 
the Lord Bishop of that diocese ia the 
chair, it was resolved that Lord Morpeth’s 
Bill is calculated to effect a total destruc- 
tion of the established church in Ireland, 
and that it was therefore the imperative 
duty of the clergy to petition both houses 
of Parliament against the impending ca- 
lamity. 

The clergy of the diocese of Tuam, bave 
already met, and agreed to petition against 
Lord Morpeth’s Church Spoliation’ Bill, 
The example will be followed by. their 
brethren throughout the kingdom. 
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The Archbishop of Dublin has, it ap- 
pears, expressed bis opinion for the surren- 
der of the whole of the Irish tithe property 
to the crown, and the clergy to receive a 
stipend from the Consolidated Fund. 
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The Archbishop of ‘Tuam, with bis ac- 
customed humanity, bas contributed 150/. 
towards relieving the distress of the popu- 
lation of Mayo and Galway. 








NEW 


BOOKS, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Conservative Standard of the British Empire. 
By the Rev. G. Burges. 8vo, 5s. 

Valpy’s England, Vol, XVI. Fe. 5s. 

Pope’s Works. By the Rey, Dr. Croly, Vol, III, 
Fe. 5s, 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopwdia, Vol. LXVIII. 

Thirlwall’s History of Greece, Vol. 1. Fe. 6s. 

Family Library, Vol. LI. (Journal of the Plague 
Year.) Fe. 5s. 

Ten Discourses on the Communion Office of the 
Church of England. By the Rev. R. Ander- 
son. I2mo, 7s. 

Sacred Classics, Vol. XIX. (Knox’s Christian 
Philosophy.) Fe. 3s. 6d. 

— for Young Children, in Verse. Square. 
18. ° 

Reynolds's Voyage round the World. 8vo. 21s, 

Cowper’s Life and Works. By the Rev. T. S. 
Grimshawe. Vol. VI. Fe. 5s. 

Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 6 vols. 1I8mo. 
Vol. I. 5s. 

The Sea-Side Companion, or Marine Natural 
History. By Mary Roberts. 12mo._ 6s. 6d. 

Scriptural Views of our Lord Jesus Christ. By 
John Fitzgerald, M.A. 12mo._ 6s. 

Records of a Route through France and Italy. 
By W. R. Wilson, F.A.S. Svo. 17s. 

Mackintosh’s View of the Reign of James the 
Second, 4to. 31s. 6d. 

Annales Antiquitatis ; Chronological Tables of 
Ancient History, Synchronistically and Eth- 
nographically arranged. Felio. 9s. 

Testimonies of the Fathers. By the Rev. H. 
Cary,M.A. 8vo. 12s. 

Plain Instructions for Overseers and Electors in 
Registration of Votes. By W. H. Cooke, Esq. 
2s. 

General Redemption and the Doctrine of the 
Trinity. 18mo. 1s. 3d. 

An Historical Lecture on Teinds orTithes, shew- 
ing them to be Funds set apart for the Worship 
of God. By the Rev. A. Fleming, A.M. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Newton's Cardiphonia. 24amo. 3s. 6d. 

Taylor's Practical Hints, designed to aid the 
Humble Christian. 18mo. 1s. 

Memoirs of Simon Episcopius. By F. Calder. 
8voO. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Sir T. S. Raffles. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

The Rev. E. W. Clark’s Sermons. Svo. 7s. 

Character of Lord Bacon, his Life and Works. 
hE Martin. I2mo. 6s. 

An Historical Sketch of the Art of Sculpture in 
Wood. By R. F. Williams. 8vo. 5s. 

Arehbishop Usher’s Answer to a Jesuit, with 
other tracts on Popery. 8vo. 13s. 6d. 

Gurney’s Brief Remarks on the Doctrine and 
Discipline of Friends. 12mo. 2s. 

Robinson’s Theological Dictionary. 3rd edit. 
Svb. ‘28s. 

The Philosophy of Morals. By A. Smith, M.A. 
2 vols, Post 8vo. Is. 


Lectures on National Religious Establishments. 


Fe, 58, 6d. 


Leslie’s Short Method with the Romanista, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Sewell’s Manual of Registration of Voters. 12mo. 
4s. 

Watson’s Works, Vol. IV. 8vo. 
Vol. IIL.) 8s. 6d. 

Mountain’s Twenty-one Sermons, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Sermons. By J. Bromley. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Gurney’s Evidences of Christianity, 18mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Trevor’s Life and Times of King William III. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 12s, 

The Doctor, Vol. III. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Madden’s West Indies. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 2Is. 

Lloyd’s Sketches of Bermuda, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Waddington’s History of the Church. 2nd edit. 
enlarged, 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Jefferson on the Commandments. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Great Teacher, By the Rev. J. Harris. 
12mo. 6s. 

On the Predictions and Miracles of Jesus Christ. 
Bya Layman. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Rabett on the Number 666. 8vo. Qs. 

Rev. R, Lloyd’s (ot St. Dunstan’s) Sermons, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

An Attempt to determine the exact Character of 
Elizabethan Architecture. By J. Hakewill. 
8vo. 78. 

Mosheim’s Commentaries on the Affairs of 
Christians, translated by Vidal, Vol. Ill. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. ‘ 

Maddy’s Digest of Ecclesiastical Reports. Royal 
Rvo. 15s. 

Report of the Commissioners on the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Revenues of England and Wales. 2 vols. 
Folio. 2/, 12s. Gd. 

Theological Library, Vol. XII. (Evans's Scrip- 
ture Biography, 2nd Series.) Fe. 6s. 

Helps and Hints how to Protect Life and 
Property. By Baron de Berenger. 8vo. 14s. 

Ingram’s Memorials of Oxford. Vol. II, 8vo. 
18s.; ditto, 4to. 35s. 

Dillon's Lectures on the Articles. 12mo. 5s. 

Coxe’s Two Sermons. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 

Exposition of the First Five Chapters of the 
Epistle to the Romans. By R. Haldane, Esq. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Liber Ecclesiasticus : an Authentic Statement of _ 
the Revenues of the Established Church. 8vv. 
16s. 

Ware on the Formation of Christian Character. 
Ismo. 2s. 

Picture of Slavery in the United States. 18mo. 
2s. 


(Sermons, 


IN THE PRESS. 


The Life of Admiral Lord Exmouth, drawn up 
from official and other authentic documents, 
furnished by his family and friends. By E. 
Osler, Esq. 

The Diary of a Solitaire, containing a lively and 
animated Sketch of a Pedestrian Tour through 
the most interesting parts of Switzeriand. 

A Work on the subject of Brewing. By Mr. W. 
Black, who has been a practical Brewer tor 
the last forty years. 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 
rrom June 24, to Jury 24, 1835. 


er ee 


3 per et. Consols, Red. 3 percent. | Red. 3\4 per cent. | New SY percent, 














Anns., Jan. & July 














Highest.. SI 91 100 ~ 16 9 !6the 
Shut. SI 
Lowest...) 90: 983 ee 16} 

| Long Anns. Bank Stock. | India Steck. | Exchequer Bills. | India Bonds. 

} | 
ere 5 15-16th 917 ‘ ; 
Highest.. 16 — 2174 Shut. 34 pm. 16 pm. 
Lowest... 163 2145 | 25 pm. 5 pm 
PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Ofice of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
Price. | Div. | Price.| Diy, 








Grand Junction Canal Co. a 232 12. London & Birmingham Rail- 59 
Ellesmere and Chester do....... | 89 3.15 | way... £100. £35paidf) 











Kennet and Avon do............. | 20 | | (Grand Junction do. £100. 730; 53 | 
PRUNES EBs) cosdtsvciscsccueccces BD | 14 Liverpool & Manches. do. ¢ 100! 199 i / 
Somerset Coal do. ............06. | 165 | 10.10 |London Dock ..........ccccceceee | 57.10); 2.5 
Stratford-on-Avon ....:......606 | 40 | 1.15 (St. Katherine do, .......0..0000. | 70 3 
Worcester & Birmingham do...| 87 | 4 | West Indiado.............:0eeeees | 95 5 
Wilts and Berks do. ............ 5.5 5 (Atlas Assurance Co. ............ | 13 12.10 
Wyrley and Essington do. ...... | 75 SIU GHA i. cnccuincbseveutesdeadbind | 153 7 
Wey and Arun do. ...........0+6 | 21 | 1 |West Middx. Water Company; 78 3 
'Chartered Gas ..........sccesee. 46.10) 3 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





The following papers are in type :—‘¢ An anxious Catechist,” ‘On Reading the Liturgy,” 
a Tract called * Historical Notices of Roman Doctrines,” ‘‘ H.” on the Jews, and a paper 
“On Wycliffe.” 
The Rev. Frederick Oakeley (whose excellent Letter to the Duke of Wellington has reached 
a second edition) has addressed a letter to the editor of the “* Morning Chronicle” in answer 
toa part of Lord Radnor’s speech. Lord Radnor said, that he collected from Mr. Oakeley’s 
pamphlet, that private colleges would seek to defeat his measure. The fact is this. 
professed object of Lord Radnor’s Bill was not the admission of dissenters, but the prevention 
of the evils of subscription at too early an age. All that Mr. Oakeley said was, that the 
University might still, if it thought proper, frame such a declaration as would not contravene 
the terms of the Bill, but would equally exclude dissenters. Now, if Lord Radnor thought 
this a disingenuous attempt to a his Bill, would it not appear that that Bill had for its 
object another than its professed one, and really meant to effect the admission of dissenters ? 
The Editor is very sorry that he has not space to reprint Mr. Oakeley’s very sensible letter. 
Juvenis’s verses shall certainly be used. 
_ A“ Presbyter”’ has very recently perused, in some of the London newspapers, with deep 
interest, the Address of the Company of Pastors to the Reformed Church at Geneva, on the 
subject of their third‘ Jubilee of the Reformation, August 23, 1835 ;” and has heard frequent 
inquiries made “ Why has there hitherto been no national acknowledgment of the Reformation 
in this country?” He observes (1) that the cause of the non-commemoration of the Re- 
formation in Great Britain and Ireland, is the gradual manner in which the Reformation 
was accomplished. It was the work of many years; so that, in fact, there has hitherte 
fh no definite period or year which could be fixed upon for such commemoration. He ob- 
Serves (2) that this present year, 1835, completes the third centenary since the publication 
of the first entire English Protestant version of the holy Scriptures, at Zurich, by _ 
Lorde 


Coverdale, (Bishop of Exeter during the reign of King Edward VI.) in the year 1535 
last page of that extremely rare volume has these words : —“ Prynted in the yeareof our 
M.D. xxxv. and fynished the fourth day of October.” The fourth day of October, 1835, 
falls on’ @ Sunday. Such ‘a conjuncture cannot happen again for cen What is 
there, he aské, to prevent all consistent British Protestants from celebrating, on that day, a 
third centenary Jubilee of the Reformation? Particularly as such a commemoration would 
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240 NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS—continued. 


be only a fulfilment of the strict letter of the ecclesiastical regulations now in force both in 
Great Britain and in Ireland. See Ist English and 2nd Irish canon. 


« §, P.” shall be used next month. 


May the Editor beg to repeat, that letters which are of importance should be sent by the 
15th of every month ? 


 Presbyter's” letter should have been acknowledged before, and shall be used. The Bath 
Charities would be very acceptable. 


«« X.’s” communication as to Wycliffe shall, if possible, be used next month, or an abstract 
of it given. 

** TpeaPurepos,””? * Norfolciensis,” ‘‘ A. H.,” * Pascal,” * C, S.” (or “LL. S.”), shall be 
attended to as soon as possible. 


‘* A Consistent Churchman” ‘ begs leave to solicit information respecting a report which, 
two or three years ago, circulated freely through general conversation, that some of our most 
eminent poets were selecting, from ancient and modern versions of the Psalms, portions for 
the use of our parochial choirs. As no tidings of this sort are now floating in the religious 
world, is the scheme abandoned, or only postponed ?’—The Editor regrets that he can give 
no information on the point, and that he has not space for the rest of the letter, which notices 
a collection called “ The Shepherd’s Garland,” published by Simpkin and Marshall. Per- 
haps some correspondent can answer the question. 


Elmden, near Birmingham, July 22nd, 1835, 
S1a,—As you have given publicity in the “ British Magazine” for this month to a report, 
which I esteem very partial, of a statement which I made at a late meeting of the Society for 
the Increase of Church Accommodation in the Diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, I doubt not 
you will do me the justice to admit also a few supplementary observations from myself, on 
the same subject. 

I beg to observe, therefore, that what I then stated, and which was afterwards confirmed 
by the chairman, Lord Lifford, respecting the Incorporated Society for Promoting the En- 
largement, Building, &e. of Churches, was, that it 1s a rule of the society (10th law ) “ that 
it shall not, in any case, unless for some special reason, to be made out to the satisfaction of 
the committee, advance a greater proportion than one-fourth the estimated expense’’—viz., 
of the enlargement or building; and I simply referred to this rule without recollecting, at 
the moment, if indeed I had ever been aware, how far it was observed in practice. Some of 
the parishes in this archdeaconry may, perhaps, be included in the thirty-nine cases in this 
diocese which Mr. Townsend Powell stated to have more largely profited by the society’s aid, 
as being considered exceptions to the general rule; and yet such exceptions might very pos- 
sibly escape my attention at the time when they occurred, or my recollection afterwards. 

In the observations which I made on the occasion alluded to, far from impugning, in the 
slightest degree, the laws or proceedings of that valuable and important institution, the incor- 
porated society, I mentioned, with unfeigned satisfaction, its numerous and liberal donations 
towards this large and populous diocese. Its committee has met the applications for assist- 
ance in a way which deserves our warmest thanks. And yet the fact is, that its aid, how- 
ever great and acceptable, has not been nearly adequate to the supply required. Hence alone 
has arisen the necessity for a new society, having more especial respect to our local wants, 
and therefore likely to call forth, to a greater extent, the aid of such as continually observe 
that necessity, but without injury, as we trust it will be found, to the funds of the incor- 
porated society. As Archdeacon Hodson’s name is coupled with my own in the observations 
of your correspondent, | must beg to remind that writer of the archdeacon’s answer, (in a 
subsequent number of the same Birmingham paper in which the letter to him was inserted, ) 
full and complete as I esteem it to have been, but which, though inviting reply in a very 
friendly spirit, has, I believe, hitherto elicited none. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 
W. Srooner, Archdeacon of Coventry. 


The Editor has great pleasure in admitting Archdeacon Spooner’s letter; at the same 
time, he can hardly see how any injury was done to the Archdeacon, or what there is par- 
tial in the statement. For it was only said, that he had stated that the operation of a 
certain law was limited in a certain way, whereas in thirty-nine cases in his own diocese 
no such limitation has been required. In reply, Archceacon Spooner states, that these in- 
stances “ might very possibly escape his attention at the time, and his recollection after- 
wards.” That is to say, he admits that this correction of his statement was a just correc- 
tion. No motive was unputed, but simply an incorrectness of fact corrected. However, the 
whole subject of the incorporated society must be treated at full length shortly, and some 
justice done to it. 


Exrata IN THE Last NuMBER :—Page 21, line 5, for Montel, read Martel; p. 25, penult., 
for cantharum, read cantharam ; p. 27, note, line |, for conclusive, read exclusive ; p. 28. 
note, line 8, for Gervandan, read Gevaudan ; ditto, for Brionde, read Brioude ; p. 30, 
line 35, for Narmetensis, read Nannetensis, 


